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ADVERTISEMENT. 

(iN collecting into one Toliune Tracta written 
at long intervals of time from eacli other, 
with the use of variona libraries, and of 
different editions of the Fathers, I have 
some anxiety lest, in consequence, mistakes ahonld be 
found in laj referenceB, in spite of the great pains I 
have taken to make them accurate. However, I give here, 
to the beat of my power, a Hat of the Editions I have 
followed : — 

Africanns, apud Eonth, RelHqu. Sacr, t. ii. 
Ambrosius, Paris. 1686, &c. ed. Benedict, sen Maurin. 
Anastasios Sinaita, Ingohtad. 1606, Gretser. 
Athanaaius, Paris. 1698 (Montfeucon), Maurin. 
Athenagoraa, Yenet. 1747, Maurin. 
Auguatinus, Paris. 1689, &c. Maurin. 
Basilius Magnua, Paris. 1721, &c, Maurin. 
Basiliua Seleuc, Paris. 1622, Dausque. 
Bibliotheca Patrum, Colon. 1618. 
' Paris. Quart. 1624. 

Lugdun. Max. 1677. 

Venet. 1765, &c. Galland. 

Chrysostomua Joannes, Paris. 1718, &c. (Montfancon), 

Maurin. 



ri Advertisement. 

Clemens Alex., Oxon, 1715, Potter. 

Collectanea Monumentorum, Romae, 1698, Zacagn. 

Collectio Nova Patrum, Paris, 1706 (Montfaucon) , 

Maurin. 
Conciliorum Collectio Eegia, Paris, 1715, Harduin. 
Concilium Antiochenum, ap, Routh. Rell, 8. t. ii. 
Cyprianus, Venet. 1758, Maurin. 
Cyrillus Alex., Lutet, 1638, Aubert. 
Cyrillus Hieros. Paris, 1720, Maurin. 
Damascenus Joannes, Venet, 1748, Lequien. 
Didymus, Bonon, 1769, MingareUi. 
Dionysius Alex. op. Athan. et Rell. S. Routh. t. iii. 
Dionysius Rom. ibid. 
Ephraem, ap, Photium. 
Epiphanius, Colon, 1682, Petav. 
Bpistola ad Diognetum, op. Justin. 0pp. 
Epistolae Pontif. Roman. Paris, 1721 (Constant.), 

Maurin. 

Eulogius, ap, Photium. 

Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. ^ . .77-1 /.^m- tt i 

T n r^ X X ^ Amstelod, 1695, vales. 
Laud. Constant. J 



Praepar. 

Demonstr. 

c. Marcell. &c. 



> Colon. 1688. 



Euthymius, Lips, 1792, Matthaei. 
Facundus, op. 0pp. Sirmondi, t. ii. 
Gregorius Nazianz. Paris, 1778, 1840, Maurin. 
Gregorius Neocaesar. (Thaumaturg.) Paris. 1622. 
Gregorius Nyssen, 0pp. Paris, 1615, &c. 

Antirrhet. ap, CoUectan. Zacagn. 

Hieronymus, Venet, 1766, VaUars. 
Hilarius Pictav. Paris, 1693, Maurin. 
Hippolytus, 0pp. Hamhurg, 1716, Fabric. 
c. Noetum, ap, Opuscula, Routhr 



Advertisement. vii 

Hippolytus Blenchus, Oxon. 1851, Miller. 

Incerti Dialogic ap. Athan. 0pp. t. ii. 

Irenaeus, Venet, 1734, Maurin. 

Isidoms Pelus. Paris. 1638. 

Justinus Mart. Venet. 1747, Maurin. 

Lactantius, Lutet. 1748, Dufresnoi. 

Leo Magnus, Venet, 1753, &c. Ballerin. 

Leontius, ap, Bibl. P. Colon, et Venet. Galland. et 

Thesaur. Canis. t. i. 
Malchion, ap, Rell. S. Routh. t. ii. 
Maximus, Paris, 1675, Combefis. 
Melito, ap. Rell. S. Routh, t. i. 
Mercator, Paris, 1673, Garner. 
Methodius, ap, Bibl. P. Venet, Galland. t. iii. 
Novatianus, Londini, 1728, Jackson. 
Opera Varia Sirmondi, Venet, 1728, La Baume. 
Opuscula Eccles. Oxon, 1832, Routh. 
Origenes, Paris. 1733, &c. Maurin. 
Philo, Francofurt, 1691. 
Phoebadius, ap. Bibl. P. Venst, Galland. t. v. 
Photius, Rothomag, 1653, Schott. 
Plotinus, Oxon, 1835, Creuzer. 
Proclus, Bomae, 1630, Riccard. 
Relliquiae Sacrae Patrum, Oxon, 1814, &c. Routh. 
Rusticus, ap, Bibl. P. Colon, t. vi. 

c [ Amstelod, 1695. Vales, 

bozomenus J 

Tatianus, Venet. 1747, Maurin. 

TertuUianus, Lutet, 1641, Rigalt. 

Theodoretus, 0pp. Salae, 1769, &c. Schulze. 

Hist. Eccl. Amstelod, 1695, Vales. 

Theophilus, Venet. 1747, Maurin. 

Thesaurus Eccles. Canisii, Antverp. 1725, Basnage. 

.Victorinus, ap, Bibl. P. Venet. Galland. t. viii. 



VIU 



Advertisement. 



VigiKus Thaps. ap, Bibl. P. Lugdun, t» viii. 
Vincentius Lirin. ap, Bibl. P. Venet. Cblland. t. x. 
Zeno^ Veron, 1739, Ballerin. 

I thus complete the references made in the follovmig 
places to Theodoret^s Hist, Eccles, : — . 

Infr. p. 84, ed. Vales, ii. 27, p. 113, 

ed. Schulze, ii. 23, p. 898. 
Infr, p. 86, ed. Vales, ii. 8, p. 81, 

ed. Schulze, ii. 6, p. 844. 
Infr, p. 88, ed. Vales, i. 4, p. 15, 

ed. Schulze, i. 3, p. 740. 
Infr, p. 89, ed. Vales, ii. 22, p. 103, 

ed. Schulze, ii. 17, p. 883. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging the special 
obligations I am under to the Eev. I^. Henry Bit^ileston of 
this Oratory, as regards this and other of the new editions 
of my Volumes, for the service he has done me in bringing 
to my notice, as the proof sheets came down to me, various 
inaccuracies both of thought and language which required 
correction. 

BnaCNGHAM, 

Jamta^y 5, 1874. 
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MONITUM. 

PUSCULA haec qualiacunque, ex nupera 
Oxoniensi Bibliotheca Patrum maxiniji ex 
parte desumpta, Latine autem liberius red- 
dita^ criticis prudentioribus commendo ; id aogre ferens, 
quod, notulis quibusdam meis domi relictis, minus prod- 
eunt accurata, quam pro ratione studiorum meoruin a 
benevolis sperari potuisset. 

In Fest. S. Anselm, 
1847. 
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DISSERTATIUNCULAE QUAEDAM 
CKITICO-THEOLOGICAE. 

DlSSEBTATIO I. 

DE QUAETA ORATIONE S. ATHAKASII CONTEA 
AEIANOS. 

^TJATnOR illasj qnas vnlgo vocant, Athanasii 
Orationes contra Arianos partes esse unius 
) opens, recentioribtiB criticis persnasisaimniQ 
5 eat ; post ipaum, ut videtur, Photiiim, qui 
codice cxl. de fftvTajSi'pXu Athanasii mentionem &cit. 
Profecto Montefalconins, ut in re mininie dubia, omni 
probatione praeter ipsam libromm stmcturam auperae- 
dendmn judicat, " Nihil opus est longiore diapntatione, 
cum clarnia ait ez hisce ipsis quatuor Orationibiis, nihil 
eaa commune cnm ullo alio opere habere ; sed ita inter se 
csobaerere, nt nnnm ipsae opus aimnl confidant, qnEu*nm 
prima sit priucipium, qnarta antem omnium sit finis, 
quam sane ob caosam sola haec ultima solita terminatur 
concluaione." Athan. Opp. t. i. pp. 403-4. Haec ille; 
qui tamen p|inllo aubmiasius loquitur, cam in Traefat. sua 
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p. XXXV. et in Vit, Athan. p. Ixxii. concedit eas non esse 
exaratas certo aliquo consiKo prius inito, sed, decursu 
controversiae, aliam ex alia, quo res majorem haberet 
lucem, fuisse productas ; id quod- praecipue cemitur in 
secunda et tertia incipientibus, ubi sanctus Doctor, more 
suo, disputationem jam forte longiorem, propter haereti- 
corum tamen pervicaciam, continuandam judicat. 

If ec minus liquida res est Tillemontio, scribenti : " Les 
quatre oraisons sent toutes li^es ensemble, et en un mSme 
corps, comme il parait principalement, parcequ'il n'y a 
que la derniere qui finisse par la glorification ordinaire/' 
Mem. Eccl. t. 8, p. 701. Et alibi : ^^11 est certain que ces 
quatre discours . . . semblent • . . ne faire qu^une seule 
piece, qu^on aura partag^e tantot en quatre, tantot en 
cinq/^ p. 191. 

Tillemontii vestigia sequitur, tanquam pedissequus, 
Ceillerius, Ant. Eccl. t. 5, pp. 217, 218, qui cum Monte- 
falconio consentit posteriores libros, vice quemque sua, 
anteriorum partes suscipere. 

Jam prius Petavio, Incamationem V, D. tractanti, 
idem excidit judicium ; eo gravius, quod obiter doctissimo 
theologo elapsum est. Dum enim Epistolam Athanasii ad 
Ep. Aeg. et Lib. contendit non esse re vera partem Ora- 
tionum contra Arianos, (ut tum temporis ab Athanasii 
editoribus habebatur,) quia scilicet ilia Epistola non 
spectet, nisi in parte quadam, ad doctrinam Arianorum, 
haec monet : " Non est ejusdem cum sequentibus argu- 
menti, nam in istis adversus Arianam haeresim disputat 
etc. . . . prima autem (i. e. Epist. ad Ep. Aeg. et Lib.) 
nihil horum facit. De Incam. v. 15, § 9. 
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Auctoribus tamen tarn gravibus atque inter se consen- 
tientibus hie contra eundum est ; cum plane comprobari 
possit, ut puto, et sine magno conatu, quartam illam 
contra Arianos Orationem non esse contra istos haereticos 
ab Athanasio scriptam, neque prorsus esse orationem, ne 
disputationem quidem continuam, sed esse conglutinatio- 
nem quandam fragmentornm theologicorum, vel annota- 
tionum seriem, variae et longitudinis et materiae, praecipue 
de haeresi Marcelli et Photini, aKqua ex parte de Sabel- 
lianismo et Samosatenismo, vix aut ne vix quidem contra 
Arianos. Quam sententiam Hs argumentis fultam veKm. 

§ I. De Structtjea Libri. 

1 . Jam hoc praemittendum est ; — nusquam, ut credo, 
ab antiquis ad Orationem hanc quartam provocari, tan- 
quam ad partem operis Athanasii ^' contra Arianos" vel 
'^ de Trinitate;" cum secunda contra et tertia laudantur 
a Theodoreto, Justiniano, Cyrillo Alexandrine, Facundo, 
Concilio Lateranensi sub Martino I. habito, Agathone 
Pontifice, et aliis, idque illo ipso numerandi ordine qui 
etiamnum servatur in editione Maurina.^ Quamvis 
autem Photii, de toto opere ut quinquepartito loquentis, 
interpretes esse quodammodo videantur, et Patres Con- 
cilii Oecumenici Septimi et Agatho P. Romanus in Sexto, 
ex eo quod tertiam Maurinam pro quarta habeant, inde 
tamen non concludi potest quartam Maurinam, de qua 

1 Theod. Eran. ii. p. 136. Justin, ap. Baron. Ann, 538. Cjrill. 
Ep, p. 4. Facund. Tr, Cap. iii. 3. Concil. Later. Seer, 5, etc. 
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hie quaestio est, comprehensam fiiisse ut quintam partem 
wgvTaj3ij3Aou Photii. Nam, quoniam in nno codice liaeic 
Maminormn quarta vocatnr sexta Oratio, alia quaedam 
ibi reperienda est quinta; quae quidem, Montefalconio 
judice, est opusculum illud quod vulgo appellatur De 
Incamatione contra Arianos, quod re ipsa in aliquibus 
codd. quintae nomen gerit. Sunt porro codices qui 
Epistolam ad Ep. Aeg. et Lib. quae in codd. solebat esse 
prima, quartam nominant ; alius autem est Montefalconii, 
ex quo quarta ilia Maurinorum plane excidit. Accedit 
quod in codice quodam Bodleiano (Roe 29, n. 1410) 
opusculum De Incamatione contra Arianos tres priores 
subsequitur orationes, quartae vice. Aliis autem codd. 
quarta Maurinorum quinta est ; aliis Epistola ad Ep. Aeg. 
et Lib. est "tertia contra Arianos,'^ Epistola de Sent. 
Dion, in duas partes divisa, pro prima et secunda, ut 
videtur, habita. Quare, cum adeo varietur in codicibus, 
nulla praescriptio est ex usu editionum, cur quarta haec 
oratio adsciscatur in numerum earum, quae cum Arianis 
bellum gerunt. 

2. Deinde notandum est, librum hunc ipsa fronte sua 
prodere se non esse orationem similem illarum quae ei 
praeierunt. Nam, cum secunda ilia et tertia prooemium 
utraque suum habeat, in quo mentio fit gravissimi illius 
argumenti, quod ab illis est continuandum, nihil contra 
aut scope definitum aut ratione ordinatum in quarta in- 
cipiente reperitur. In argumentum suum, quicquid sit 
illud, nullum enim profitetur, praeceps ingreditur, pro- 
positionem prae se ferens categoricam quandam ex Evan- 
gelista desumptam, " Ex Deo Deus est Verbum, nam 
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Dens erat Verbum ;*' plane omisso verbomm illo apparatu 
et verecnnda dicendi pompa, qua in limatioribns suis oper- 
ibns, res divinas tractatums, ntitur sanctissimus Praesnl. 
I^ec aequabilins ant liqnidins fluit postea orationis 
cnrsns^ sed tnrbatns semper, incertns, mntabilis. Nam 
saepins materies snbito profertur nova, nt in sectionibns 
6, 9, et 25 editionis Manrinae; id quod amanuensibns 

' tam plane constitit, ut in quinque codd. temere inserue- 
rint inter sectiones 12 et 13 opusculum de Sdbhatis et 
Oiretmbcisione, Athanasio dubie a Maurinis (t. ii. p. 54) 

, aacriptum. Plane diversum est ab hoc genere disserendi 
animosum illud et bene continuatum sancti oratoris elo- 
qninm, qui tam soleat priorem materiem suam 'producere 
et tanquam abdere in proxime sequentem, et rem cum re 
tam callida junctura colligare, ut editori difficillimum sit 
disputationis cursum ad certa quaedam capita revocare. 

Accedit quod tres illae quae praecedunt Orationes 
commercium inter se ultro citroque habent, et ad se 
mutuo respiciunt, et complent definita quaedam docendi 
spatia, quae terminantur prope exeunte tertia. Integra 
quaedam disputatio, in Scripturis contra Arianos expK- 
candis tota, continuatur a $ 37 primae ad $ 59 tertiae ; 
ante tertiam in locis Propheticis et Apostolicis, per ter- 
tiam in EvangeUcis versata. Incipit autem, procedit, et. 
terminatur scopo ecclesiastico, sen canone fidei, pro- 
ponendo, ut divinorum oraculorum justo interpreted 

^ Vid. voces axoTCog, xavm, axiOsia, i^iavoia, etc. Orat, i, 37, 
44, 46 ; ii. 1, 5, 31, 33, 35, 44, 63, 65, 70 ; iii. 7, 18, 28, 29, 
35, 58, etc. 
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At in hac acciirata rerum dispositione nullain plane 
sedem sibi vindicare potest quartus ille liber seu Oratio 
Maurinorum. 

Quid quod in verborum quoque usu sui similis est 
quartus liber, ant saltern dissimilis trium Orationum. 
Nam in quarto, caeteris Ucet breviore, vocula celeberrima 
ofxoo'jo-iou ter reperitur, vid. §§ 10, 12, at eandem in 
tribus iUis prioribus nusquam esse dicendum est, cum 
solitarius iste locus. Or at. i. 9, qui eam continet, symboli 
quandam fert speciem, ut ex ipso loco inteUigitur, neqne 
in propriam Athanasii disputationem cadit. Contra, ver- 
bum iUud omittitur aKquando in Orationibus tribus, ubi 
jure posset quaeri.^ Deinde in Orat, ii. 78, 79, 80, ut 
in Gent. 40, et 46, Incarn, V. D. 20, ad Serap. iv. 20, 
verbum ocvroa-o^ix reperitur; at in quarta reprobatur 
idem, Petavio judice, {de Trim,, vi. 11,) ut Sabellianum. 
Tum hoc quoque e minutioribus rebus ad rem nostram 
facit, quod tres illae, in Sanctissima Trinitate praedi- 
canda, illustratione uti solent ex luce et ejus irradiatione 
desumpta; quarta vero, modo ignem non lucem, modo 
ignem et lucem inducit. Depravato denique textu haeo 
graviter laborat ; illae non laborant. 

3. Profecto, ut antea dictum est, etiam hoc in quae- 
stionem venit, an forte portiones saltem aUquae hujus 



^ Vid. a>^oT^iooi<riog, OraU i. 20 ; o/j,ota^ ouclagf ibid. 21, 26, iii. 
26 ; ofjLoyBvrig, i. 56 ; ofAO^uiig, ETe^oyevrig, ere^ou(nog, ibid. 58. Cf. 
de Syn. 53, ubi bfjLOioi(nov reprobatur. Cf. item axgumentum, non ad 
consubstantialitatem, sed ad aetemitatem Filii a voce etKuv ductum, 
Orat, i, 20, cum iUo ab eadem ad consubstantialitatem, de DecreU 
20, et23; Greg, Naz. Orat. xxx. 20. 
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libri firagmenta sint tantummodo cujusdam opens, vel 
pluriutn openun ; vel notulae rudiores subita manu 
scriptis mandatae, prout menti occurrerent ; vel capita 
controversiarum ; quae casus rerum temere in unum 
cumuliim congesserit. Peregrinum omnino opusculum, 
forte non Athanasii, illud de Sabb. et Circumc, nonnun- 
quam in medium hunc librum intrusum jam diximus; 
praeterea, (quod praecipue ad rem nostram facit) idem 
opusculum in codd. omnibus, excepto uno, quos memo- 
rant Maurini, re ipsa consociatur cum fragmento quodam 
Epistolae de Deer, et Tractatu In illud omnia^ quasi 
totmn quid, quamquam nihil cum illis habet commune. 
Alteram exemplum cemitur in Sermone Majore de Fide, 
qui in Montefalconii Nova Collectione editus est, qui 
autem vix aHud est quam series quaedam portiuncularum 
ex variis Athanasii operibus in unum comparatarum. 
Praeterea, quod attinet ad librum nostrum, in codd. 
quibusdam singuli singulis partibus praeponuntur tituli ; 
ut ToiV croc^iXXi^ouTocg, x. t. A. in sect. 9 ; in sect, autem 
n, Trpog Toxig XiyoyTOcg on, x. t. A. Porro " illi'^ et ^^iUe^' 
^ stant nudi aliquando, nullo antecedente nomine . Sed et in- 
fractum illud et inordinatum in orationis filo, indicium aliud 
est multiplicis et disparis materiae. Quid quod § 25 in 
duas partes temere secat quod alioqui continuum haberet 
cursum al5ad36; §11 autem mentionem ultro objicit 
alicujus rei quam in praecedentibus frustra quaesiveris. 
Turn IJ 6 et 7, quae solae pertinent ad Arianos, jacent 
inter argtimentorum locos Arianis plane aUenos, stylum 
autem sapiunt dilucidum ilium et liberum Orationum 
trium; qui quidem stylus aliqua ex parte in §§ 14, 17, 
27j 28, et 34 repcritur. 
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Notatu etiam dignuin est, a Montefalconio in Monito 
suo Bpistolae Encyclicae praefixo esse observatum, phra- 
sim illam ol Trsp) EuVajSiov non adhibitam esse ab Athanasio 
post Eusebii mortem; '^Ifeque enim sequaces Eusebii 
jam defuncti usquam apud Athanasium ol wep) Eva-e^iov 
vocantur, sed xoipupoi rcov Trepi EuVfjStov vel xXvpovouoi rris 
cil(r£(i£ixg rov EuVsjStou/^ t. i. p. 110. Jam hanc ipsam 
phrasiii legimus in sectione 8 hujus Orationis quartae ; 
nnde sequitur, cum Busebius discesserit e vivis an. 341, 
Oratio autem prima scripta fuerit circ. an. 358, illam 
saltem quartae Orationis particulam, quae phrasin ol Tnp] 
Evcrefiioy continet, ante Orationem primam auctoris in 
manibus fuisse. 

Plura adhuc sunt quae in hac re possint offerri ; nam 
sectiones 1-5, 9, 10, versantur in argumento plane suo, 
quod in reliquo libro nusquam attingitur. De fJf'Ovup^io^ 
tractant ; verbo autem appC^ utuntur pro origine, ut in 
prioribus Orationibus moris est ; cum idem usurpetur pro 
initio f sectionibus hujus libri 8, 25, 26, 27. Porro in dis- 
putatione §J 30-36 singularis usus est epitheti 6eTog ad 
Christum adhibitij vox quoque voeTv ejusdem loci pro- 
pria est. 

Quod porro singulare est in hoc libro, adeo ut vel stylo 
signum imprimat, argumentum autem idem non leva 
quod de serie quadam annotationum polemicarum nunc 
agimus, non de justo et simplici opere, frequentia ilia est 
vocabulornm hujusmodi, inxxrriov 2, e. Iponrmioy 3, f. 4, a. 
XiKTiou 4, init. 6, d. 10, a. Ixeyxriov 3, a. 4, e. ipetrixi 
iixxiovj xocXov etc. 11, d. 14, a. 23. b. Cujus generis sunt 
ilia quoque, axoAouOiKret roc ly roT^ EjtATrpocrOfi/ oc^ottcc ilpriiJi,iya, 
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e. g. 2, e. 4iy e. 4 fin. 15 init. 25^ b. 26 init. quibascnm 
conferamns elegantiorem periodi cnrsum. Or at. ii. 24, b. 
xftAov auTouf ip£(r6oci xui touto, iv tri [jlocXXov o sAgyj^oj, 
x.T. A. ejusmodi sunt etiam to J* ocvro i\ xa» 7rfp» ivifocfASco^, 
$ 3 ; quae omnia Aristotelem sapiunt, non Athanasium. 
Videsis etiam locos Scripturae sacrae abrupte propositos ut 
materiem disputandi, ut in §§ 1, 5, 9, et 31. 

Aristotelem etiam agit in lioc libro sanctissimus Doctor 
inefifatis snis theologicis proferendis; e. g. si iyoi/og xocl 
ctmi^yfiTog o 0£Of, 4 fin. to £X riuog virufi^ov vlog i<mu 
wavou, lo, c. ovoiv ly irpoq rov waTfpa, ft jtAtj to £g auTOU. 

Hy a. fii}V OUX ECTTiV £K Ta; XOCpOiOCq UIO^, TOUTCOV 0UO£ TTaT^ip 

0£Of . 22, b. el [Ari vlo^j ovi\ Xoyog' si j^ti Aoyo?, ovil 
^lo;. 24 fin. 

4. Ulterius nunc progrediendum est; liquet enim 

Athanasium hoc in libro non raro innuere se non doctri- 

uam solum haereticorum percellere, sed haereticos ipsos ; 

tamen de nominibus tacet ; quod contra fit in Ariana sua 

controversia, ubi liberrime loquitur de Ario, de Busebio, 

de Asterio, et aliis ejusdem sectae. Hie contra, licet 

occurrant certe ot airo roZ l,ocfjt,o<roiTecoqy et xarx Jlu(iiXXioyj 

adversarii plerumque anonymi, unus aut plures, in cam- 

pum descendunt, vel potius illabuntur ; ut colligi potest 

ex fotTi 9 init. irlirroMC^ 11 init. uTrgAajSg 13 init. ol^tov 

Toiavra Xeyoproc 14, a. ol touto Xsyovrsg 15 init. xaT* 

avTOvg 21 init, xxr Ixiiuovg 22, c. Vid. etiam 8, c. 13, 

c. 20 init. 23, c. 24, a. 25, b. 28 init. Jam si acer ille 

accusatorius stylus huic libro abest, in hac re saltem, si 

non in alia, a praecedentibus tribus diflfert, in quibus iUa 

oratoris vis et fervor animi praecipue cemitur; quid 
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quod hoc fortasse inde colligendum est insuper, neces 
situdinem scilicet aliquam fuisse Athanasio cum quibus 
dam istarum factionum hominibus, quibus sagax et bene 
volus praesul, licet congrediendum, tamen aliquatenui 
parcendum duxerit. 

Deinde observandum est haeresim, de qua per totun 
paene librum agitur, etsi Sabellianae proximam, noi 
fuisse Sabellianam ; nam comparatur cum ea, e. g. SajStA 
XioM TO i7nTfii6Vfjt.oc, 9, et o(roi, aXXoc iin 2aj3fAA»ou ocTOjra 
dTTocuToiy 25. Quinimo, cum haeresis haeresi opponitm 
in fine 5 3, de Arianis aperta mentio est, ut mos esl 
Athanasii, de Sabellianis autem non est mentio, sed de iij 
qui '^ Sabellizant/' quibuscum scilicet sancto Doctori res 
erat. Praeterea haeresim, quae agebatur, esse temporif 
illius, non praeteritorum saeculorum, certum est turn es 
loquendi modo, quo utitur Athanasius, tum quia caeterae 
quibuscum dimicat in scriptis suis, sunt sui aequales 
Namque, etiam cum Pauli Samosateni haeresim aggreditur 
non priscam istam saeculi anterioris in arenam immittit 
9ed immutatam et novam, qualem ipse eam conspexerat in 
populo Christiano. Nee sane probabile est, in medio illo 
tot tantorumque errorum certamine, quod Athanasio con- 
tigit, prudentissimum virum ad obsoleta quaedam, ut 
Tpocixov Koci cp^oAacTTixov, confugisse. 

Quae omnia suspicionem movent, haeresim, quae mate- 
ries est hujus libri, illam esse Marcelli Ancyrani, qui cum 
Athanasio commilitaverat contra Arianos, et sectatorum 
ejus ; cum omnibus notum sit, simillimo illo Apollinaris 

1 Plutarch. Cic, 5. 
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exemplo, Athanasium id ipsum facere in disputationibus 
suis, haeresiarchae parcere nomini, haeresim severissime 
impetere. Quid quod similiter a nominibus abstinet 
Eusebius in Arianis suis reprobandis {Eccles. TheoL i. 9, 
10) ; silet porro Vincentius Lirinensis, si revera in Com- 
monitorio suo Augustinum petit. Idem quoque in Platone 
fecit Aristoteles ; sed in hac re testes supervacanei sunt. 

Quod ex ipsa libri structura nihil habet difficultatis, 
id, collatis inter se dogmatibus, hie Marcellianorum 
sen Photinianorum, illic eorum quibuscum in hoc libro 
agitur, plenissimam habebit confirmationem ; nempe eo 
mode, quo Orationes tres haeresim tractant Arianam, dis- 
putationem hanc quartam^ divulsam licet et incompositam, 
in Marcelli vel Photini, necnon Sabellii et Samosateni 
erroribus refutandis versari. Quod cum dicimus, pru- 
dentes praeterimus sectiones 6 et 7, ad Arianismum 
ppocul dubio spectantes, sed in summa opens importunas. 
His nostris jam in formam redactis, perjucunda fuit 
nobis fortuita lectio libelli, inscripti, In Eusebii contra 
Marcellum libros Selectee Observationes, auctore R. S. C. 
liipsiae, 1787. Laudato Athanasii " quinto libro/' ut 
iflmn vocat, ^^ contra Arianos/' pergit auctor anonymus 
icere, ^^ ibi, ut in libro de Aet. subst Fil. et Sp, S, sen- 
tentiam Marcelli, suppresso tamen nomine, refellit. Quod 
^aliis sit observatum, ignore.'' p. 28. 






■^j § II. De Materie Libri. 

Quo melius huic rei satisfiat, triplex hie sumendum est 
^gumentum : primum enim necessitudo ilia inter Atha- 

c 
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nasium et Marcellum in Hstoria istorum temporum, quae 
et qualis fuerit, definienda est; deinde enucleanda dcx;- 
trina Marcelli, Photini, et istiusmodi haereticorum ; turn 
ilia Photiniana haeresis conferenda est cum ea quae in 
hoc Ubro ab Athanasio oppugnatur. 

1. Cum Athanasius adhuc junior esset in Episcopatu 
suo, Marcellus Ancyrae in Galatia Episcopus responsum 
illud edidit Ariano sophistae Asterio, ex quo et originem 
suam et subjectam materiem ceperunt Eusebii contra 
Marcellum et de Ecclesiastica Theologia libri, nobis hodie 
principales testes opinionum Marcelli. Ifeque Eusebius 
solum, sed aliquot Concilia Arianorum condemnarunt 
hominem, qui, Romam petens, ibi Athanasio occurrit 
circa an. 341 ; cum uterque praesul a Pontifice, Concilio 
habito, de Arianorum criminationibus purgatus est. 

Purgatus est iterum uterque Concilio Sardicensi an. 
347 ; ab eo tamen ipso tempore, nisi, cum Montefalconio 
dixerimus, ab an. 836-8 {Nov. OoZZ.p.lii.), postulationes eae, 
quae hactenus ab Arianorum factione urgebantur in Mar- 
' cellum, inter catholicos etiam circumferuntur. Cyrillus 
Hierosolymitanus in Catechesibus suis an. 347 mentionem 
facit haereseos nuperae Galatarum, quae Christi sempiter- 
num regnum negaret; ubi Marcellum indicari a sancto 
oratore, et regie et dogma quae nominantur liquido 
demonstrant. Cyrillum excipit Paulinus in Concilio 
Arelatensi; Paulinum Hilarius; sed Athanasius, cautus 
homo et clemens, siquis alius, Marcello patrocinatur usque 
ad circ. an. 360. Idem tamen, confessus tandem Marcel- 
lum non longe abesse ab haeresi, a communione, ut trad- 
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itum est ab Hilario et Sulpicio, hominem semovet, 
Narrat insuper Hilarius {Fragm^ ii. 21) inductum esse 
Athanasimu ut hoc faceret, non propter opus Marcelli 
contra Asterium, sed ob ejus scripta quaedam posteriora 
Concilio Sardicensi. Id autem fecit Athanasius^ cum 
Photinus, Bpiscopus Sirmiensis, qui haeresim fere illam 
Marcelli, magistri sui, ante an. 345 ediderat, jam aliquot 
annos, Catbolicis et Arianis consentientibus, a sede sua 
depositus esset. Marcellus, per totum decennium a sanc- 
tissimo praesule repudiatus, quocum tot tantaque ab 
Arifl.Tn> pertulisset, tandem ab eodem, morti jam proximo 
(an. 371) leniore judicio excipitur, ob rem hujusmodi: 
Basilic Caesariensi cum Athanasio agenti, ut ne Galatis 
benignius usus, rei Catbolicae noxam inferret, occurrunt 
Gralatae, missi ad Alexandriam, qui orarent causam suam, 
quid autem revera senserint de Christo sine ambagibus 
expedirent. Bugenius, Diaconus Bcclesiae Ancyranae, 
confessionem catholicam in suorum nomine ibi subscripsit, 
quam confirmavit manu sua clerus Alexandrinus, necnon, 
ut videtur, Athanasius ipse, quamquam inter nomina sub- 
scripta ille non apparet bodie. Confessio haec, cui Monte- 
Mconius lucem dedit, scripta est in nomine ^^ clericorum 
et caeterorum qui Ancyrae in Gralatia sunt, una cum patre 
nostro MarceUo congregati/^ 

Quo negotio ad finem perducto, et Ancyranus hie, et 
Alexandrinus ille praesul morti protinus succubuerunt, 
bellatores ambo in summo Bcclesiae discrimine, diversa 
fortuna ; plusquam septuagenarius Athanasius, Marcellus 
autem nonaginta saltern annorum cumulo oppressus, — 
feliciter grandaevus, si reservabatur in hoc, ut errores 
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suos illo extremo halitu vere efflaret. Nihilomiiius, qui 
in re Hstorica, non biographia versantur, his, ut mos est 
in Ecclesia, Marcellus apparet, non ut priyatus quispiam, 
in sua ipsius persona et poenitentia sua, sed in secta quam 
genuit, et in maturitate postrema earum opinionum, quae 
in ipso semina tantummodo fuerant et elementa pravitatis. 
Caeterum, utrum in liominem ipsum an tantummodo in 
sectatores ejus Athanasius in quarta sua, quam vocant, 
Oratione invehatur, concludi non potest in alterutram par- 
tem, ex ilia, seriore utique, confessione ab Eugenio sub- 
scripta. Neque Hilarius, Athanasium testatus Marcelli 
open contra Asterium pepercisse, nos moveat, ne iUo opere 
utamur in Marcelli placitis eruendis ; nam neque in aliis 
rebus tam fidus in narrando reperitur Hilarius, (ut cum 
de Liberie loquitur,) ut ex iis quae plane haeresim sapiunt, 
Hilarii causa pios sensus extorqueamus. Ea autem sunt 
hujusmodi. 

2. Busebio teste, placuit Marcello, (1) unam tantum- 
modo in Deitate esse personam -, a Sabellio tamen in hoc 
dissentienti, quod teneret (2) non Patrem continue esse 
Filium, Filium Patrem, (id quod vloTxroplav vocant,) sed 

(3) Patrem et Filium esse nomina mora et nudos titulos ; 

(4) neque exprimere relationes aliquas essentiales in natura 
divina, sed ex eo originem cepisse (5) quod Verbum Dei 
sempiternum, sen Xoyog ivSioi^sTog, (quod Divina quaedam 
est Eatio,) sese manifestaverit in carne, in hypostasi scili- 
cet Jesu Christi, Filii Mariae ; (6) hunc itaque unum Deum, 
seu fjLOPolSoc, quodammodo se aperire solere vel dilatare 
(7rAaTuj/f(r6aO ut nos salvos faciat ; (7 et 8) quam dilata- 
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tionem esse actionem quandam^ seu Ivipysiocu, Verbi, qua 
fit irpo^opiKo^, seu Vox creatrix Dei, cum alioqui sit Ratio 
interior; (9) harum autem dilatationum singulare esse 
specimen Incamationem Verbi, sciKcet dilatationem in 
came hominis Jesu, (10) quem susceperit inounte dispen- 
satione Bvangelica, quem exeunte reKcturum sit (11). 
Sequi inde, Verbum non esse Pilium, (12) nee Dei Imagi- 
nem, Christum, Primogenitum, Regem, sed Jesum esse 
haec omnia : quod si ea praedicentur de Verbo in Scrip- 
turis V. T. propheticum illud est propter fiituram suam in 
came manifestationem, (13) neque, dispensatione absoluta, 
tribui poterunt eadem Verbo, caraiem tunc relicturo, regno 
se abdicaturo, ad Deum redituro, Verbo mero ut antea 
future. 

Haec ille: neque est cur fidem denegemus Eusebio, 
Ariano bomini, vel Arianorum certe fautori, qui, tum 
contrariarum partium studio tum propter contrariam suam 
perfidiam, iniquius laturus esset judicium de opinionibus 
Marcelli. Nam ipsissima verba Marcelli citat scriptor ille ; 
ab aliorum porro testimonio confirmatur. Praeterea si 
Athanasius in libro hoc quarto haeresim quandam describit 
simillimam illius quae Marcello ab Eusebio tribuitur, du- 
plex hoc testimonium Eusebium corroborat, Athanasium 
interpretatur. Photiniana porro doctrina, a Marcelli audi- 
torio profecta, in iis autem placitis sita quae ante illam 
ortam Eusebius assignavit Marcello, argumentum est vali- 
dum, eruditissimum hunc, licet lubricum, theologum Mar- 
ceUi animum et consilium recte divinasse. 

Nunc singula haereseos capita, quae supra percurrimus, 
testimoniis aUatis iUustremus. 
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(1) Unam tantummodo in Deitate esse personam : Scrip- 
turaeadductis verbis, xJpiof i 0£o?inExod.iii. 5, prosequitur 
Marcellus : o^oiq ottw? fV £7riJ««>tvuf YifMV gyraufia Trpoo'U'Trov, 
TO auTo Kvpiou xoci Qsoy Trpoa-xyopsDEi; Euseb. p. 132. 
a. Iterum: ro yocp lyu tuog Trpoo-WTrou isixrixov Icth/; 
p. 133. a. Turn pergit defbaire Trpoa-coTrov quasi sit idem 
atque in mq fifortiroc fj^ovocg, Vid. iterum lyog irpoo'coTroDj 
ibid. b. Atque iterum : aVayxn yocp el Svo tiocipovfxsva, coq 

Acrripioq 'i^vjy TrpotrcoTroc uri, n to Tveb [xoCj k. t. A. p. 168, 0. 

(2) Id proprium esse Sabellio, non Marcellp, quod 
vloTTocTopoc doceret ; Patrem scilicet esse Filium, Filium 
autem Patrem. 2aj3£AA»oj, ng ocvrov TrXnfxfjLexZi/ top irot' 
Tgpa, oif vlou Agyfii/ hoXfAo,. Euseb. p. 76, a. Et Euge- 
nius quoque, in Apologia sua apud Athanasium, anathe- 
matizat SabeUium et eos qui cum eo dicerent, ocCrov rov 
'rrocripoc eiuoct vlovy xoci on fjtXy yiueroci vlog^ [xri sivxi tot£ 
auTov TTOCTipoc, ore i\ yivsToct Trocrnp, fji.n nyon tote vloy^ 
Nov, Coll. t. 2, p. 2. Et Basilius : o SajSfAAio? uttuv, 
rov avTou 0£ov, ivoc tw U7rox£t|ixfi/w ovTa, Trpog rocq I'HOLirroTi 
7rocpoc7n7rTOV(rag ^nocq fju£Toc[ji,op^ovfjt.ivopy yvv fjt.\y tog Trxripo^j 
VMV Si cog Viov, vvy SI cog TruiVfjLX ouyioy Sioi\iy£<r6xi, Ep, 
210, 5 fin. 

(3) Patrem et Filium MarceUo videri titulos quosdam, 
in tempore ascriptos sempiterno Deo et Verbo ejuSj tunc 
scilicet, cum ipSioc^Erog ille Xoyog, in Deo inhaerens, fieret 
7rpo(popixog in hypostasi Jesu Christi. 

Mapx£AAo? xxivcoripocv i^ivpe ty, ttXxvv} fJt^r^^ocynv, 0fov 
xa( TOP IP ocvTcp Xoyop ipoc fjt,\p Eipxi opi^ofjt^ipog, ivo S avrS 
irocrpog koci vlov ^o^pi^ofxspog eTrriyopiocg. Euseb. p- 76, a. 
vid. etiam p. 63, c. Itaque, quo melius exprimeret figu- 
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rata solum locutione Patrem esse Deum, iUum appellavit 
^' Patrem Verbi/^ iv rS [rov Xpto-Tov] ^da-xeiv [tov 0£ov] 
fAYiSi Tou iocvrov Xoyox) xvpiov Btvat, ocXXoc kx\ tovtov tov 
rrocTepoCy apxipiTtrioci roy Traripoc rd 'iiioc tou TrotiSog Siixpv<riv. 
ibid. p. 38. 

Cui sufifragatur haereticus ille qui reperitur in CorUr. 
Sabell. Qregal, § 5, quern E. S. C, p. 28, putat esse Mar- 
cellnm. Kayeo, ^7\<riu, if^oXoyu yiuvvKriu' yivvoirxi yoip o 
Aoyo?, ors xai XocXsTroci xa» yiyoo(rx£roci. 

Alibi testatur Busebius a Marcello proponi uvrov [0£ov] 
nva^ TOU Ip auTw Aoyou Trocripx, ibid. p. 167, c. Quod qui- 
dem, etsi vel purum catholicismum sapit, Eusebii ipsius 
saepius fortiter arianizantis doctrinae comparatum, tamen 
eo nomine in observationem venit, quod Ifestorius apud 
Mercatorem sic distinguit a Sabellio Photinum, " Sabellius 
vloTToiTopoc dicit ipsum Filium, quern Patrem, et ipsum 
Patrem quem Pilium, Photinus vero XoyoTrocropa, [Verbum- 
patrem].'^ Mercat. t. 2. p. 87. 

(4) Verbum esse revera Verbum, aAnOw? Xoyou, neque 
nisi improprie FiKum : Xoyoy yoip sTuai iovg tou h tw 0£w, 
iv re xai ruvroi/ optoc auVw toutop opKrocfjt.£uogj Trocrspoc 

TOUTOU XjP^lf^OCTl^HV OCVTOU i^Yi' TOV T£ XoyOP VlOV HUCCl aUTW, 

oux dXri^ug ovTOc vlop Iv ovorioog V7ro(rTOC(rn, xvpiug SI xui 
dXriicog ouroc Xiyov, l7ri<rnfJt.uiU£roci youv on jurj xaTap^pno'Ti- 
x5g Xoyov, dxXx xvpiug xoci olXvi^oog optx Xoyov, xat f^riSiv 
£T«pov y\ Xoyov. n oi fAYidiv irepov, oriXov ot» ouoe utof riv 
xopltaq xai aXuflwf, I^^PCP* ^^ ^wi'*)? xa* ovofAOcroq ycooroc^prf 
(rrixcjg (avo[jt,x(rfjt,ivog, Buseb. p. 61, a. b. 

(5) Verbum esse ab aetemitate in Deo, seu ipitd^srogy 
nt attributum quoddam : 
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HXyiv ©£ou^ disputat Marcellus, o\)iiv Urspop tji/* bi^sv ovv 
TYiv olxsiocu Si^oLV Xoyoq uv HI/ Tw Trxrpi, Euseb. p. 39, C. 
Ubi notandum est, phraain illam h tw 0£w, teste Monte- 
falconio {GolL Nov. torn. 2, p. Ivii.) in suspicionem venisse 
multis Patribus, utpote suppositam pro ilia irpog tov Qbov 
qua utitur S. Joannes; ovx, fiVwv, observat Eusebius, 
p. 121, b. h rep 0£w, lux fMr^ xa,TOc(ia,XYi I'm ry\v ccp^pcoTriyYiy 
ofAotoTYiTo,, (iq Iv VTTOXsifxivcp (rvf^fiifinycog, 

Hvid aliter Basilius, ovx siTrsv, iv tw 0fw nv o Xoyog, 
dxxoi TTpog TOP 0£oi/, x.T. A. Horn. xvi. 4, p. 137. 

(6) Unitatem in Trinitatem . esse productam sen dila- 
tatam, nirsus autem Trinitatem in Unitatem esse colla- 
psuram. ^ 

Dicit Marcellus, si toipvp o Xiyoq ^oayouo i^ auVou roZ 
TTXTpog i^iX^cop, ... TO SI 'rrviUfMX TO ayioif iroLpa, tou Trocrpog 
ixTTopEViroci . • . oJ (rx^ug xxi ^xvipSg ivrxudx x'Troppiiru 
Xoycp n fjLOvxg ^xii/irxi irXxTMyo^ivYi fjiXy i^g rpixSx^ Skxips7(r9xt 
Si [ji.riSx[jt.Zg \j7rofj.iyo\j(rx ; Euseb. p. 168, a. b. Etiam pp. 108, 
b. c. 114, b. 

Apud Theodoretum quoque Marcellum tenuisse legi- 
mus, \>tTX(ny tiux Trig tou wxTpog fifOTtjTo? . . . ]ot£Ta S\ 
rrii/ (r\jfji.7rx(rxv oiytovofjLixv irxXiv xvxa'Trxa'^'nvxi xa* (rucTa- 
Atji/at TTpog Tov 0foi/, i^ ouirsp i^STX^ri' to SI irxyxyiov 
TrifiUfjLX TTXpsycTXiTHf Trig iycTX(rEcog, kxi txvtyiv ToTg XTrotTTO" 
Xoig 'Kxpx(Ty(i^y\vx\, Haer. ii. 10. Nestorius quoque 
Photinum citat dicentem : " Vides quia Deum Verbum 
aliquando Deum, aliquando Verbum appellat, tanquam 
extensum atque collectum.^' Mercat. t. 2, p. 87. 

(7) Dilatationem banc sive 7rAaTU(r/xov cousistere in 
actione sive ii/spye^x tov fxoyxSog, 
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Verbum docet Marcellus, ivipysix f^opv, Sicc rnv a-dpxx, 
Xfp^wp»]i<r9ai ro\j Trocrpog. Euseb. p. 51, a. 

Quapropter argumentatur Eusebius, rriv fAOpoiiocy [«?] 
^fKrl MdpycsXXo^y ivipyila, ^AaTUi/£(r6ai, iiri [jlIu (rufjLocTuw 
yjinpoi^y ^Xf^iy £^* Js TTif atrw/ixaTOU o\j(rKX,g ovx grt* ovit yxp 
Iv Tw ivspyiTv 7rKa,r\jyirxi, ovi^ iv tw /ixtj ivipyiHy (TutTTfA.- 
AfTat. p. 108, b. C. 

Adeatur quoque ad sextum et septimum anathema 
Concilii Sirmiensis primi, in quibus Marcellum et Photi- 
num feriri ex quinto Macrostichi facillime concluditur. 

(8) Turn primum Verbum fiiisse in iyipytla,, cum mun- 
dum crearet : 

* Oxjiiyog oyrog frpiripoy, docet Marcellus, n 0fou fjt,6yo\j, 
TTOtUTeay Si Six rov Xoyov yiyyi(r6xi [AiXXoyTOov, wpoiixisy o 
Xoyoq Jpao-Tixiji Ivipyitx, Euseb. p. 41, d. Et continue, 
TTpo Tou roy yco(rfjt.oy etyxi y\y o Aoyog iy tw irxTpi on oi o 
Ssog vxyToycpxTup irxyrx rx ly oupxyoig xxi Itt* yvig Trpou- 
fifTO TTomcai, iyipytixg % rov x6<r[j,o\f yiyi(rig ISiTTo SpxtT' 
rixrig, xxi Six touto . . . o Koyoi TrpoiXduy iyiysro tou xocf^ov 
TTOir^T^g, ibid, 

(9) Consistefe Incamationem Verbi in dilatatione 
[^AaTU(r/Mrw] Monados, vel actione liyipyiix'] Verbi in 
came, seu homine Jesu Christo : 

El jM,£v in rov 7ryi'j[jt,xrog i^irxcrig^ inquit Marcellus, 
yiyyoiTO fAoyriy £V xxi rxuroy uxoTCog iiyxi tw 0£w ^xiyoiro* 
tl SI % xxTX (Txpxx 7rpo(r6r,xfi iiri tou Xurripog i^srx^oiTO, 
ivipyilx n* ^ioTTig fxoyv TrXxTvysfT^xi SoxiT. Euseb. p. 36, a. 

Neque aliter apud Theodoretum : txrxa-iy riyx rrig tou 
TTxrpog ieoTfiTog i(pr\(riy ilg roy Xpi(rroy iXnXv^iyxi. Haer, 
ii. 10. 
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(10) Cum Verbum esset in actione, h luspytloc, sen 
fieret irpotpopiKoq, seu procederet, ut opus quoddam na- 
varet, hoc absoluto rediturum esse in ilium in quo prius 
esset statum : Toy iv rZ 0£w Xoyoy, narrat Jlusebius, Trors 
[Miv ivdoif nvxi IV TO) yytod ifxcryct, ttoti oi 'rrpoai/oti rov &tov, 
xxi ocXXoTB TTCcXiv ocvaipxfjt.t7<r6oci slg top Sioif, xoci i(r£(r6xi 
kv auTw cog xx) irpinpov ?i/. p. 112, c. Vel ut ipsis Mar- 
ceUi verbis utar, £k 0fo?, xa* o toutou Xoyog 0£og w/aonAflg 

/W-£|/ TOU TTATpOg, \vx TTOCUTOC J/ UVTOV yilfflTXl' [Jl.tTX Jg TOV 

xxipoy rng xpiasoog xxt mv rSv XTrxvroov Siop^tixnv xon rov 
u^xvKTfjLov TYig dvTixskfAivrig oc7roca"ng ivipynxg^ tote a,}jrog 
vn-OTOoyna'srxi tw vttotx^uvti aurw ra 'rrocvrx 0fa) xai 
TTxrpi, ivx 0UTW5 Yi iv 0£w Xoyog^ loo'inp xat Trponpov nv 
irpo TOU rov xotr^ov nvoci, Euseb. p. 41, c. d. 

Quod corroborat Basilius quoque in epistola sua ad 
Athanasium missa, cum Marcellum tesfificatur docuisse, 
Xoyov £lp>j(r9a* rov fxovoysvUy xocrx y^jpaoLV xa* iwi xxipov 
TTposX^ovroc, iriXiv Si tig rov o^iv i^vX6sv iTrocvoccrpir^ocvrx, 
ovrs Trpo Ttjf i^oiou tivoci, ovn [ji.iroc mv iirxvoSov u^fcrrai/a*. 

Ep. 69, 2. 

(11) Non Verbum sed Jesum esse Dei Klium. Quod 
quidem, involutum certe in iis quae jam citata sunt, tamen, 
cum tam amplum impleat spatium in quarta contra Aria- 
nos, Marcello autem et Photino a variis scriptoribus est 
attributum, hie in pleniore lumine debet collocari. 

^l^pog dTrocroXog rt xxi jtAaStjTtj? tou Kvpiov luxwyig^ dicit 
Marcellus apud Eusebium, rUg d'iSiornrog airoZ fj(.vrifjt>ove\)cov, 
dXriing lyiyviro rov Xoyov fxUprvg, 'Ep app^t? nv o Koyog^ 
Xiyuv, xxi .... oyjSXv yivvnascog li/raufla fjt>vrifjt.ov£\joov rov 
Xoyov. Euseb. p. 37, b. vid. etiam p. 27 fin. Atque iterum. 
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oux \)iov €)eou iavrov oifOfAa^siy aXA ivoc aioc me TOtauTYi; 
ofMoXoyixg [f. oifOfAO^ciocg R. S. C] 9£(re( rov ocvipooTroVj Siu 
rrtv Trpog avrov xoivwyiav, vlov &io\j yfi/kcrfla* wapao-xcuacy, 
[i. e. fifff-fi vloy ©eoD^ p. 42, a, Iterum ovrog itrriu o dya- 
irmrog [i.e. lilog], o tw Aoyw IpwOck ocv6pU7rog, p. 49, a. 

Apud Epiphanium autem Photinus, i Koyog iv rod Trxrp), 
^ntnuy nv, dxx^ oux nv vlog. Haer, p. 830, b. vid. etiam 
p. 831. 

Eugenius porro, in expurgatione sua, ou yxp o^XXov roy 
Mioy xoci otXXov rov Xiyov ^povovf^iv, i)g nvtq n[ji,ag iUfixXov. 
Anathematizat autem insaniam Photini et sectatorum ejus, 
OTi fATi ^povovin rov viov rov Qiov xvrov nvcci roy Xoyov, 
<tAAO(, oixipovciv o^Aoycog xxi otp^Yiy no vico oioov<nv awo 
rng ex Mapiaj xara (rocpKX ytvitrKjog, Ooll, Nov, t. 2, 
p. 3, d. 

Nestorius quoque : ^^ Cogitur Photinus Verbum dicere, 
non autem Verbum hoc Pilium confitetur.^' Mercat. t. 2, 
p. 87. Vid. etiam Gamer. Mercat. t. 2, p. '314 init. 

Accedit quod Marcellus ipse, in apologia sua coram 
Julio Summo Pontifice habita, praecipue insistit in eo 
fidei articulo confitendo, qui in his locis pericHtatur : e. g. 
^ovoymg \)log Xoyog, cujus regni, ut testatur Apostolus, 
non erit jSnisj — Verbum de quo Lucas testatur, sicut 
tradiderunt nobis o* dirocpyvig diroirroti Kon^vTrnpiroci ytvo- 
[jt,BVOi rov Xoyov' o vtog, rovnim o Xoyog rov 'rrxproycpocropog 
&BOV' 11 ivvxfAig irxrpog o vlog. Epiph. Haer, pp. 835, 6. 

(12) Non Verbum, sed Jesum, esse Christum, Primo- 
genitum, Dei Imaginem, Regem. 

EiTi^ rov vloi/, dicit Eusebius, w Trdvrx iroi.piSu'Kiv o ^a- 
Tf]p, Xoyov opi^oiro ^ovov, o^o^ov rZ Iv dv^pUTroigy ura, (rocpxx 
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XptCTOv ^pnfjt,xTi(rcciy jSactXEa t£ xuxyoptvio-^xi, slytopoc rs 

TOU 0fOl/ TOV XOpXTOV, XXI TrpOOTOrOXOU TTOCCYig XTKTBCOgj fMvi 
OVTOC TrpOTipOV, TOTS XTToSsSiT^Gui^ TK ^V XsiTTOlTO TOUTW 

3\j(rG'i^iloLg vTTspfioX'n ; p. 6, b. d. Locus hie, quern, omissis 
quibusdam, coarctavimus, omnia ilia quae Marcello assi- 
gnantur enumerat. Vid. quoque pp. 49, 50; vel, ut 
ipsis Marcelli verbis utamur de Primogenito, ou roluvp 
ourog iyitarxrog Xoyog frpo rrig IvavflpwTrtjcrfw? Trpwroroxo? 
aTractj? y.Ti(ri(ag mi^xtrroy {iruig yxp iuvocrov rov ocBi oi/ra 
'rrpooTOTOKoy itifoci Tivog{) xXXoc rov Trpurop xaivou ocv6pu)7rov, 
stg Iv TX TTocvToc olpxxt^ocXxKi(ro(,(r^xi i(iovXYi6rt i S£og, rovroif 
al 6b7xi ypa^xi TrpcoToroxov ovofjt,cil^ov(ri. Euseb. p. 44, b. C. 
De Imagine autem, wug ow ilxovx rov olopocrov Stov roif 
rov ®£ov Xoyov *A<rr£piog £ti/at yiypu^s ; ocl yccp HKOvsg 
rovrcov, cov utny clxoi/c^, xai dirivrm^ SuKrinxi sktiv' troig 
eixcui/ TOU xopdrov ©£ou o Xoyog^ y.oi,i xvrog xopocrog cui/; • • • 
^UXoVy oirrwiKX rr\y xxr tiKoyx rov 0£oli yiyo^ivrw ccunX7\^i 
(Toipxaj slxooif dXri^ug rov dopxrov 0fou yiyoifi. p. 47, a.-d. 
Vid. etiam p. 142, b. 

Et, quod totius argumenti fundamentum est, /om'J' iivxi 
xvrov n Trpo rUg ipcccpaov irxpovo'ioi.g n Xoyov ^ fXYiS* dvofAoi- 
<r6xi inpov, il fj^m apa 7rpo^t)T*xw^. pp. 82, 83. 

(13) Verbum, in jSne saeculi, ad Deum rediens, camem 
seu humanitatem esse relicturum, regno valedicturum. 

Quo in articulo, hujus haereseos summa fere et capite, 
ut in suo symbolo indicarunt Patres OonstantinopoUtani, 
multus est Marcellus. Cum ^^ caro non prodest quid- 
quam," quomodo potest habere sempitemam cum Verbo 
societatem ? pp. 42, 3. Praeterea Dominus jam dix- 
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erat, ^' Si videritis Filium hominis ascendentem ubi erat 
prius?^^ id quod videtur innuere Verbi separationem 
illam a came sua, p. 51, c. A. Propheta poiro diserte 
dictum est: ^^ Sede a dextris meis donee ponam/^ et<3.; 
et a Paulo : ^^ Oportet ilium regnare donee ponat/^ etc. 
p. 51, d. et a Petro : ^^ Quem oportet coelum suscipere 
tisque ad tempora restitutionis omnium,^' etc. p. 52, a. 
Porro in id universa oeconomia dirigitur, non ut a Verbo, 
sed ut ab homine, hostis hominis possit subjici, coelum 
aperiri, p. 49, C. d. oJit yap ocvrog xafl' iocvrov i Aoyoc 
dpyrw jSacriAfia? iiXr\q>iVy aAA' o XTrocrn^Big vtto tou JtajSoAou 
otvipwTTogj iix Ttjf TOU Xoyo\j ivi/ocfjLSugy jSacrtAfUf yiyoutu^ 
luoc jSaciAfu^ yivo[jt.£vog rou irporipov aTrartjcrai/Ta vix-ncfi 
Sid^oXoy. Euseb. p. 52, a. Praeterea, si initium habu- 
erit regnum illud 400 ante annos, non mirum est si liai)eat 
finem. p. 50, d. intnrip dpyriy outw xa* riXoq 'i^uv. p. 52, c. 
Quod si rogaverit quispiam. Quid tum fiet de came ilia 
immortali, quondam propria Verbi ? respondit Marcellus, 
Soy^xrlC^nv Trspi coy ^r\ a>cp*|3w? [eh] rm 6siooy fji.Sfjt.a6r,>iocfjt.£y 
ypM^uy, oJx cc(r^xXig. Euseb. p. 53, a. fxri fxov irvy^olyov 
TTSpX (icy (Tx^uq TTOLpx Tri? ^iiag ypx(pYiq fxri [ASfjLd^riKoc, iidi 
rovro rolyxjy omS\ irtpi mg 6nxg lyisiyng, tJj^ tw 9siu) Xoyu 
xoivuyvo'oe^a'Yig <rocp>iog, (rxfoog siwsTy SvyY\(rofjt.ai, ibid. b. c. 



Ui 



3. Jam vero, cum haec fuerit doctrina Marcelli, Pho- 
tini, et factionis istorum hominum, vix quicquam oc- 
currit in singulis ejus articulis, sic ex ordine coUocatis, 
quod non sit tum expressum tum confutatum in quarta 
ilia, quam vocant, Oratione Athanasii. Cujus rei vis eo 
major esse debet, quod in historia temporum illorum 
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Athanasius tarn alienus est ab Eusebio, tarn familiariter 
agit cum Eugenic et Basilio. Cum enim dissimilium 
ingeniorum, diversarum partium "viri, ut Athanasius et 
Eusebius, ejusdem erroris sunt testes, ut reipsa hie aut 
liKc existentis, errorem ilium verisimile est et revera 
existere, et existere in illo loco, cui Eusebius eum assi-' 
gnat, Athanasius saltem non abjudicat. Deinde BasiUus, 
Athanasius, Eugenius, unam rem agunt in historia hujus 
quaestionis ; accusator Basilius, Marcellus et Eugenius 
rei, Athanasius judex, crimen haeresis cujusdam societas ; 
quare, cum Athanasium eundem de eadem haeresi jam antea 
scripsisse constet, facihs est conjectura, sanctum Doctorem, 
cum scriberet, versari in ilKs ipsis hominibus impetendis, 
quos postea notat Basilius, horret Eugenius. Verum ad 
ipsam locorum collationem veniamus, expositis hinc 
sectae istius placitis, ilHno opinionibus ab Athanasio 
damnatis. 

(1) E sectionibus triginta sex libri quarti, saltem una 
et viginti id agunt ut refellant eos qui dicerent Verbum 
non esse FiKum: esto septem ex iis respexerint Pau- 
Kanistas, nihilominus reUquis quatuordecim aliquis^in- 
veniendus est scopus, cui plene et unice responsurus est 
comitatus MarceUi. 

(2) Increpat Athanasius commentum dicentium, Yer- 
bum Dei, similem verbi humani, non habere substantiam ; 
ov iixXiXvfjiivog, n ocir^iug ^uvn (rvfAOcifTiycri, xXXa, o\j(rKM)ing 
Xoyoq' si yxp jw-ij, la-rxi o Qsog XxXuif ng ocipoc, . . . iTrn^n il 
ovTc icru/ ocv^pcoTTog, o\JX a,v sin ovSl o Xoyog aurou, xxtx ttip 
ruv dv^puirm ola-^ivnocv. § 1. Vid. quoque Contr, Sabell. 
Or eg. § 5, e. Hoc vero idem illud est, conceptis verbis. 
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cujus Eosebius insinuilat Marcellum^ e. g. lin S\ roZ 
XoyoVj <rYifjt.ocvriKov xiJrov iiSucn, xcci ofAOiou rep duGpUTrivu* 
p. 118. Vid. quoque p. 128. 

(3) Eeprobat Athanasius illud in haereticis suis, quod 
dicerent in Natura Divina prius fiiisse silentium, tunr 
actionem quandam; rov ©bovj (ncoTruvroi ^£i/ dvivipyrirovy 
AaAoukTa i\ Itryyuv ocvroy ^odXoutoh. S 11> vid. etiam 
§ 12. At Busebius Marcellum postulat de eodem j o Xoyg 
tvSoif fjiivuv iv vcv^oi^oifTi tw TrxTpi, ivspySv SI iv rw t>/i/ 
xricnv iri[ji,iovpyi7vy ofMOiug rco vf^iTspcpf iy (r(eo7rcu(r( fjtXy 
tjVup^a^oi/T*, iy Si (p6£yyofJt.iyoig ivspyovyri. p. 4, d. Alibi 
objicit Busebius Marcello posse fieri, ut artifices etiam 
humani et in silentio sint et in actione simul_, interna 
quadam mentis operatione, p. 167, b.; idem objicit 
Athanasius, § 11, d. 

(4) Non pauca superius dicta sunt de 7rXxrv(r[j.!p illo 
fji.oyoiiog in came, idque iytpysioc quadam; jam in hac 
materie tota est una pars libri sen Orationis quartae, viz. 
§§ 13, 14, 25. pticri yap, dicit Athanasius, o irxTvip 
7rXo(,r\jyiTa,i i^q utoi/ xat TrvBVfji.oc. § 25. rig *j ivspynx tou 
T040UT0U TrXxTVtTfJLov ; ^ai/tjcTfTa* 7ra,TYip x,cci ysyoycog (rorp^^ 
ilyi avrog fjkoyocg toy iv rS xyipcajrcp i7rXxTVv6vi, § 14. 

(5) Dogma illud Verbi a Deo procedentis, ad Deum 
redeuntis, Marcello tribuunt et Busebius et Basilius j 
Athanasius autem iUi quam impugnat factioni, ipsis adhi- 
bitis vocibus ^posXflwi/ et TraXipJ'pojixwi/, irpioSog^ et ccya.Spo[ji,Yiy 
irpos^ccXXBTO et ctyxxocXiTraiy yiyvritng et ttxvXx T>i*f 
yiyyr\(rscog, § 12, § 4, e. 

(6) Marcellum de Verbo disserentem jam vidimus in- 
sistere in phrasi h tw ©fw : idem fecerunt haeretioi illi. 
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de quibus loquitur Athanasius, vid. } 12 passim, § 2 
init. etc. § 4, e. 

(7) Eosdem incusat Athanasius, (nisi vellent esse meri 
Sabelliani,) quod necessario tenerent attributa Dei esse 
res quasdam per se subsistentes in divina natura, quae 
proinde trivisTog esset : at hoc ipsum deducit Eusebius ex 
doctrina Marcelli. Athanasius : xardi touto tf 6ilx fjLovdg 

§ 2. Eusebius : cuvhrov ooa-Trsp na-nyiv tov 0£ovy o\j(rlay 
avTov UTroTiStjtAfi/o^ ^*X* ><oyov, (rvfM^i^Yiycog it rv\ oJ(rta rov 
Xoyop. p. 121, vid. p. 149, d. Iterum Athanasius : £* touto, 
trxTrip fjt.\v 0T£ (ro(pog^ vlog il ors (ro^io,* oiXXx fxn dg 7roi6r%g 
rig rotZra, iv tw 0«w. § 2. Iterum Eusebius: d i %}f xa* 
TauTov tji/ 0foj xat n Iv roi.l!g Tro^poifjuxg (ro^iccy i^ig ovtroc 
(ro<pri h auTw vooufxivri, xa9o (ro<pog o Ssog,ri IxcoXucv, x.t.A. 
p. 150, b. 

(8) Teste Eusebio, Marcellus, dogma suum insinuans, 
professus est sibi praecipue cordi esse monarchiae dogma, 
p. 109, b. quod quidem dogma Athanasius contra, dispu- 
tationis suae statim principio, confirmat illaesum prorsus 
esse et securum in doctrina catholicorum. 

(9) Celebre est Marcelli dogma illud de regno Ohristi 
ad tempus duraturo, ab initiis quibusdam orto, finem 
tandem habituro : haereticorum autem, quos urget Atha- 
nasius, haud absimile est illud § 8, quod Filio et 
existendi et regnandi initium videntur assignasse. 

(10) Verbum esse Filium etc. in Veteri Testamento 
negat Marcellus apud Eusebium p. 131, b. pp. 83-101, 
pp. 134-140; negant haeretici apud Athanasium, §§ 
23-29. 
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(11) Cum loca ilia Veteris Testamenti objicerentur Mar- 
cello, profitebatur ea anticipationes esse Novi; ft H tk, 
xai ir^o TTj? yioLq J*afl»))tr?, to tou XpiCTToi; 'Itktou oyo^a, ettI tou 
Xoyou fji.6vo\j Siixyvvxi J'ui/acrSat eTrayyEAAoiro, tvp'na'd rovro 
Trpo^nTiKug upyifjiiyop. Euseb. p. 43, a. Quare apud Apo- 
stolum ad Eom. i. 4, pro opicflfl? legebat 7rpoopi(risig. 
Euseb. contr. Marc. i. 2 j vid. Anathem. 5°" Concil. Sirm. 
Prim. ; vid. porro Selegt. Observ. E. S. C. p. 10. Quod 
idem de Photino quoque narrat Epiphanius, autumasse 
scilicet eum Vetus Testamentum scriptum esse ^poxara)^- 
ytXrkxZg, Trpo^pna-Ttycccg. Haer. 71, p. 830. At Athanasius 
quoque de haereticis suis disputans, aAAa voc\, ^atrl, 
xsTrai |M,£V, 7rpo^r\Tiyccog S\ iCTto. § 24. 

(12) Marcellus, cum testimonio Psalmi 109 urgeretur, 
voluit ^^Luciferum^^ ilium esse steUam, quae Magorum 
dux fuit. Euseb. p. 48, b. Vid. Epiphan. Haer. p. 
833, a. Athanasius quoque pro parte sua, per duas 
sectiones (27, 28) totus est in eodem Scripturae loco 
excutiendo. 

(13) Accedit denique, quod notatu certe dignum est, 
idem propemodum sentire Athanasium de natura do- 
gmatis SabeUiani, quod Eusebium, Eugenium, Basilium 
sensisse supra dictum est. ZajS^AAtou to i7nTYiisvfji.oi,, top 
avTOp viov xcfci TTXTipx XiyovTog, xa* Ixocrspov eUvxipoZyroq, 
0T£ iiXy Miog, rov irocTipx, on Ss Tro^TYip, tou vloy, § 9. 

Profecto plura sunt quae conferri possint ad Athanasii 
librum quartum ex MarceUi et Photini haeresi illustran- 
dum; haec autem qualiacumque satis sint quo demon- 
stretur, illud sanctissimi doctoris opus, non adversus 
Arianos, sed adversus Photinianorum dogma esse exara- 
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turn. Neque id multum in hac re valet, quo motus 
Montefalconius dubitat an opusculum Contra Sabellii 
gregales sit Athanasii, nullam scilicet esse memoriae 
proditam Athanasii cum SabeUianorum familiis dimica- 
tionem. Nam si reipsa certum est, hunc Ubrum de 
Sabellianismo quodam disputare, esse autem genuinum, 
(id quod nemo inficiatur,) quid ultra quaerendum est ? 
aliorum silentium expHcatione eget, sed nibil probat. 
Opportunum autem est Sirmondi responsum de Hieronymo 
similiter praetermittente Eusebii tractatus contra Sabel- 
lium : — " de infinitis voluminibus quae ab Eusebio edita 
testatur, pauca, certe non omnia, Hieronymum com- 
memorasse.'^ Sirmond. 0pp. tom. i. init. 

Jam mihi disputandi tandem finem facturo, in mentem 
subit Ciceronianum illud, " TJtitur in re non dubia testi- 
bus non necessariis/^ At certe nulla moles argumento- 
rum illis nimia est, qui adversaries habent Montefalco- 
nium Benedictinum, Jesuitam Petavium. 

Eestat ut subjiciatur operi nostro brevis quaedam: 
analysis partium seu fragmentorum eorum, ex quibus 
consistit hie liber. 

1. Sectiones septem, 1-5, 9, 10, Monarchiam tractant 
et cognatam materiam unitatis, simplicitatis, integritatis 
divinae, tum Filii generationis ; quarum una § 4, et alte- 
rius pars § 3, Arianos aUoquitur -, reliquae familias Sa- 
belHanas. 

2. Duo, 6 et 7, cum Arianis cominus pugnant, nihil 
autem commune habent neque cum sectionibus quae 
praecedunt, neque cum iis quae subsequuntur. 
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3. Tres, 8, 11, et 12, comparationem ineunt inter con- 
trarias sectas, praecipue Sabellianam. 

4. Tres aliae, 13, 14, 25, pertinent ad praecipuum 
quoddam dogma Sabellii et Marcelli. 

5. Universae 21 sectiones, quae reliqnae sunt, cursum 
autem paene continuum habent, 15-24, 26-29, unam rem 
agimt, Verbum scilicet idem esse ao Filium, contra doc- 
trmam Marcelli et Pauli Samosateni. 
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DISSERTATIO 11. 



DE ECTHESI EPHESINA CONTRA PAULUM 



SAMOSATENUM. 





XTAT in tertia parte Actorum Ooncilii Oecu- 
menici Ephesini an. 431 habiti, symbolum 
quoddam sic fere inscriptum : " De Incama- 
tione Verbi Dei, Filii Patris, Definitio Episco- 
porum, qui Nicaeae in Synodo convenerunt, et expositio 
ejusdem Synodi adversus Paulum Samosatennm/' Bc- 
thesis haec Patribus Antiochenis, qui Paulum condemns^ 
verunt cir. an. 264-270, vindicatur a Baronio an. 272 ; 
J. Forbes, iTisi/r, Hist, Theolog. i. 4, § 1 ; Le Moyne, Va/r. 
Sacr. t. 2, p. 255; Worm. Hist. Sabell. p. 116-119. (vid. 
Routh, Bell. Sacr. t. 2, p. 523) ; Simon, de Magistris, 
Praefat. ad Dionys. Alex. p. xl.j Feverlin, Dissert, de 
P. Samos. § 9 ; Fasson, de voce Homoiision ; Molkenbuhr, 
Dissert. Grit. 4 ; Kern. Disqu. Hist. Grit, de hac re} Burton, 
ap.Faber, ^^ Apostolicity of Trinitan'ianism/^ et aliis. Cum 
autem homoiision Filii Dei profiteatur, adhibita est a criticia 
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quibusdam, quo probabilius fieret, Athanasium, BasiKum, 
et Hilarium, gravissimos auctores, errasse cum dicerent 
vocabulum illud Antiochiae tunc temporis, iu Epistola 
Synodica Patrum, aut condemnatum esse, aut prudenter 
omissum. Quae quidem subdifficilis quaestio non hujus 
est loci, ubi id tantum agimus, pace eruditissimorum 
virorum, ut allatis argumentis pro captu nostro common- 
stremus, ecthesin illam Concilio neque Antiocheno, neque 
vero Nicaeno esse coaevam, sed jure referri in tempera et 
Paulo et Ario posteriora. 

Caetenim occurrit hoc Symbolum ap. Harduin, Ooncil. 
t. 1, p. 1640. Eouth, Relliqu. Sacr. t. 2, p. 524. Dionys. 
Alex. 0pp. Eom. 1696 (1796), p. 289. Card. Mai, Nov. 
Coll. t. 7, p. 162. Burton, Testimonies, p. 397-399. Faber, 
Op. cit. t. 2, p. 287. Ad rem aggrediamur. 

1. Ecthesis haec habet: oXov oijt,oo\j<riov tw 0£w xocl fAsrx ? y'^.^ 
Tou (TUfAuro^, dXX oup^t xa,rx ro (rcof^x ofj.oov(riov tw 0£w. ' il, £ 1 
At multa suadent vocabulum homousion non habere locum 
in symbolis saeculi tertii. 

(1) Primum, decantata sunt ilia Augustini et VigiKi, 
ex quibus constat tempore Ooncilii Nicaeni homousion 
fuisse instrumentum novum, quo munita est fides Ecclesiae 
contra Arianos : ^^ Adversus impietatem Arianorum haere- 
ticorum,'^ inquit Augustinus, ^^ novum nomen Patres 
homousion condiderunt, sed non rem novam tali nomine 
signarunt,^^ im, Joan. 97, n. 4. Alio loco monet: " minus 
quam oportuit intellectum^^ esse illud nomen Arimini, 
*' propter novitatem verbi,^' {Gontr. Maxim, ii. 14) ; 
'' quod tamen/' subjungit, ^^ fides antiqua pepererat.^' 
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Vigilius autem, ^^ res antiqua novum nomen accepit homo^ 
iisionJ' Disput. Athan, et Ar. op. Bibl, Pair. Col. 1618, 
t. Y.part. %, p. 695. Vid. Le Moyne, Vwr. 8acr. I, c. 

(2) Deinde, auctor est Sozomenus, Hist. iv. 15, a Semi- 
arianis Sirmii an. 358 adhibitum esse in confessione sua 
<5onscribenda illud ipsum symbolum, quod Antiocheni 
Patres contra Paulum edidissent ; quod quidem certe non 
adhibuissent amentissimi homoiisii insectatores, si in illo 
ea vox locum habuisset. 

(3) Tum ex ipsorum Semi-arianorum testimonio idem 
conficitur, in iis scilicet quae ab illis scripta apud Epi- 
phanium reperiuntur. Haeres. 73. Profecto ibi provocant 
ad Concilium Antiochenum contra Paulum habitum, quo 
melius, usia/m, praeseferentes, insinuent suum homoeusion ; 
quod, inquam, contra esset ab illis factum, si Concilium 
illud in symbolo suo, ut usiam, sic homoiision quoque 
ascivisset. 

(4) Neque sane est quod miremur, (hoc enim obiter 
dici Hceat,) si Patres Antiocheni oeconomia quadam uten- 
dum esse duxerint, in voce homoiision adhibenda. Kam 
qui primi Pauli causam tractaverunt, Dionysius, Gregorius 
Neocaesariensis, Athenodorus, fortasse Firmilianus, fue- 
runt Origenis discipuli, acerrimi impugnatoris eorum qui 
corpoream aUquam naturam Deo tribuerent ; qualem con- 
tendit Paulus, testibus Athanasio et Basilic, in vocabulo 
homoiision innui. De divina substantia tanquam corpore 
loquitur TertuUianus, in Prax. 7, utitur porro, post Valen- 
tinianos, voce ^po|3oAii, (sicut Justinus cognata phrasi 
7rpo(iXn6h yivifYifjt.oc, Tryph. 62;) at Origenes contra, cum 
Candido Valentiniano congressus, verbum illud reprobat. 
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Melitonis autem opus, Trfpi hfrcofMocTov Siov severius notat, 
(in Genes, Fragm, t. 2, p. 25,) quasi Deum esse materia- 
lem docuerit, vid. etiam de Or at, 23. Ilia Platonicorum 
quoque admiratio, quae in Origene cemitur, eodem spec- 
tat, cum philosophi istius sectae, quo Deum simplicissi- 
mum et perfectissimum esse traderent, soliti sint ilium 
appellare JTrfpoutrtoi/. 

Profecto a Plotino Deus appellatur, ^^ origo existentiae 
et praestantior usia," 5 Ennead, v. 11, quia ^^ superemin- 
ens omnia est, at non ilia, sed causa illorum/' ibid. c. ult. 
Quod docuerunt porro materialistae de necessitate physica, 
in causa fuit cur Plotinus Dei energiam et voluntatem di- 
ceret ejus esse usiam, 6 Enn. viii. 13. Origenes quoque, 
^^ Neque enim usiae particeps est Deus, participes enim 
facit potius, quam ipse est particeps. ^^ Gontr, Gels, vi. 64. 
Hinc vox vTrspova-iop de Deo usurpatur ab Areopagita, de div, 
nom. i. 2, et a Maximo Confessore ; qui ^^ ovtrioc," scribit, 
^^improprie de Deo dicitur,nam vTnpo'jtnog est.^^ in Areopag, 
de div, nom, v. init, Vid. etiam Damasc. Fid, Orih, i. 4 
et 8, pp. 137, 147. Gregorium Naz. quoque, qui Deum 
augurat esse uVsp rriv ova-iocv, Orat, vi. 12. Et Constan- 
tinum ad Sanct, Goet, 9. 

Origenes sane in Joan. t. 20, 16, eo usque progre- 
ditur, ut verba reprehendat ix, rUg ovciocg tou Trocrpog 
yiytvvYiir^Ai rov vlou ; sed ob banc plane rem, quia arbi- 
tratur, perperam quidem, formulam istiusmodi fjnioociu 
quandam inferre in notionem Dei. 

Jam Arianis certe usitatissimum fuit, eo nomine postu- 
lare homousion, quasi, Gnosticorum et Manichaeorum 
more, immaterialitati divinae injuriam fecerit. 
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Et Dionysium Alexandriae Episcopum constat primo 
horruisse aliquantum hoc vocabulum, turn solum fidenter 
illud enunciantem et confitentem, cum eum Pontifex Ro- 
manus ad id hortatus esset. 

Neque illud omittendum est, quod circa idem tempus 
cum habebantur Concilia Antiochiae contra Paulum, illam 
orbis Christianae partem invaserat Manichaeorum hae- 
resis ; quae, utpote verbo homousion usa in theologia sua, 
idque materiaU sensu, non immerito Patribus metum in- 
cuteret, ne vox, in se sanctissiina et praeclarissima, illo 
tempore catholico dogmati parum esset profutura. 

(5) Quibus perspectis, forsitan expediri potent ille 
nodus in historia Patrum Antiochenorum, quod Athana- 
sius, Basilius, Hilarius, una consentientes de verbo homo- 
usion ab illis Patribus improbato, quare improbatum 
fuerit, inter se non consentiunt. Scilicet) cum tosia, ut a 
Petavio dictum est, de Trin, iv. 1, in philosophorum scholis, 
quod unum est et individuum tunc temporis significaret, 
cognata vox homousion, de Sanctissima Trinitate usurpata, 
illis qui a theologia sua mysteria excludebant, alterutrum 
de duobus erroribus secum ferre videbatur. Nam si ver- 
bum illud materiale quid innueret, id jam haeresis erat ; 
si vero immateriale, continue fieri non poterat, quin iUae 
duae Personae plane essent, non duae ullatenus, sed 
omnimodo unum. Quare significaturum essei? tandem 
aut Patris partem (jotgpoj ofMoova-ioy) esse Filium, sicut 
volebant Manichaei, aut Patrem esse Filium, sicut 
Sabelliani. Paulus igitur in Patres Antiochiae congre- 
gates hoc fere usus est dilemmate : ^^ Nisi vocabulum 
vestrum Manichaeorum est, quod vos negatis, certe Sa- 
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bellianismum sonat, id quod ego libenter suscipio ;^^ undo 
et verum erit, quod Athanasius narrat, Paulum dixisse: 
'^ Si homousius est Christus, tres sunt substantiae in dei- 
tate," et vearum quod Hilarius, ^' Homoimon Samosatenus 
confessus est/^ Subduxerunt itaque Patres voculam, ne 
illam sophista aut de haeresi postularet Manichaeorum, 
aut in Sabellianam vindicaret. 

2. Legimus etiam in Ecthesi, j^tsra rrif isorriro^ iay 

Multa sunt et gravia, cur credamus, formulam illam 
ofMoovtnov '^iMv temporibus esse tribuendam et Antiocheno 
Concilio, et fortasse Nicaeno, posterioribus. 

(1) Si Waterlandio credendum est, aetatem Symboli 
Qwicunque eruenti, ofjt,ooi(riou y^^Mv pauci tantum ante Eu- 
tychen conceptis verbis tradiderunt, post autem plurimi. 
Exempli causa, provocat vir doctus ad confessionem Turri- 
bii Hjspani an. 447 ; Flaviani Constantinopolitani et Leonis 
Papaean.449; Concilii Chalcedonensis an. 451; PelicisIII. 
an. 485 ; Anastasii II. an. 496 ; Ecclesiae Alexandrinae 
eodem anno; necnon ^prmisdae, Ecclesiarum Sjriae, 
Pulgentii, Justiniani, Joannis II. et Pelagii I. in saeculo 
sexto. ^^ In quibus singulis,'^ inquit, " aut unius natura 
dogma est reprobatum, aut duarum comprobatum, aut 
TO o[Aoo\j(riou i^f^Ty sancitum ; quos quidem articulos frustra 
quaesiveris in Symbolo Quicunque" 0pp. t. 4, p. 247. 
Eodem autem argumento, quo Symbolum Quicunque, verba 
ofjLoova-iov vfj^Tv omittens, collocatur ante Eutychen, Ecthesis 
haec Ephesina, iisdem usa, post Eutychen collocabitur. 

(2) Ulud ipsum, quod ofMoovtriou 'n[Ji>7u est ab Eutyche 
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repudiatum, indicio est hanc formulam non usurpatam 
esse ab Ecclesia in confessionibus suis, ante Butychen; 
namque id haereticorum proprium est, Catholicae tra- 
ditionis illos articulos respuere, quae hactenuB sunt fide- 
lium tantummodo mentibus, non publicis monumentis, 
mandata. 5^ Usque ad hodiemum diem,^^ contendit hae- 
resiarcha in Concilio Constantinopolitano, ^^ non dixi 
corpus Domini et Dei nostri esse ofMoova-iov i^fjiTu; confiteor 
autem Sanctam Virginem esse ofAoova-^ov vf^Tv, ex qua 
Deus noster est incarnatus/^ Hard. Cone. t. 2, p. 164, 5. 
SciKcet in quaestionem venerat, utrum formula quaedam 
reciperetur necne, quae, cum apprime esset utilis ad nas- 
centem haeresin opprimendam, adhuc tamen privati solum- 
modo fuisset juris et in certis ut plurimum locis usitata. 
Idem accidisse cernimus in vocabulo (pva-ig, quod eo plausi- 
biUus rejecerunt Eutychiani, quia rarius adhibitum fuisset 
in scriptis Patrum, tum cum in controversiam vocaretur. 
De uTToo-Tao-i?, quae vox alteri erit exemplo hujusce rei, 
post dicendum erit. 

' (3) Occurretur forsitan a quibusdam dicentibus, articu- 
lum hunc o[jt.oov(nov viijuv sancitum esse ab Ecclesia cum 
Apollinaristis confligente ; qui, teste Athanasio ad Epict. 
2, Christi corpus Divinitati consubstantiale esse jactabant. 
Concede utique ; sed cum Apollinaristae dogma ipsi suum. 
brevi deseruerint, (Epiph. Haer, 77, 25,) non necesse 
habuit Ecclesia tesseram aliquam fidei contra perfidiam 
eorum proferri. Ambae quippe Apollinaristarum sectae 
videntur inter se consensisse in articulo o[jt.oo6(noy riyXv 
verbo tenus recipiendo, id solum exagitantes, utrum de 
came Domini jam cum Divinitate unita posset ille prae- 
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dicari, necne; vid. Leont. de Frcmd, Apollin, op. P. CoL 
Bihl, t. 6, part, 1. Attamen occurrit certe formula ilia in 
confessione Joannis Antiocheni, circ. an. 431. Rustic, con- 
tra Aceph, ibid. t. 6, p. 2, p. 799, et alibi, ut credo ; ea vero 
non amplius 21 annis antecessit Concilio Chalcedonensi, a 
quo inter formulas Bcclesiae ilia o[jt.oov(nou ri^Mv recepta est. 

(4) Enimvero contra ApoUinaristarum ofjioova-iou OforriT* 
usitatius est in scriptis Patrum, non ifjioova-iov 'nfJt.Tv, sed 
ofAOQva-iop Map /a. Scilicet Amphilochius, quasi summam 
rei explicans, " Apparet certe/^ scribit, " sanctos Patres 
dixisse, Filium esse consubstantialem Patri secundum 
divinitatem, et consuhstanUalem Matri secundum humani- 
tatem.^^ ap. Phot. Bihl, p. 789. Proclus, non o[xoov(rtoy, 
sed ofjLo^vXop scribit, adjecto tamen ^^ Virgine,^^ non 
" nobis /^ Tw TTurpi xxroi rv\y fifOTtjra o[xoova'ioq, ovrug 
Q avTog XXI Tfi TrapOevw ytocrx tyip (rocpKM ofxo^vXog, ad Arm, 
p. 618, circ, init, ed.l630. Vid. quoque p. 613,/n. p. 618. 
Saepius ofMoova-iou adhibens Proclus in theologia explicanda, 
hie non adhibet in oeconomia. Athanasius quoque : rov 
vvdOfASvov TTOiTpi TcxToc 7rv£Uju,a, tfj^rv Ss xurx (Tocpxoc, ap, Theod. 
JEran, ii. p. 139. Alibi: oux Ix Mocpiocgy aAA* in Trig locvroij 
ova-iocg (tuijlx. ad Epict, 2. Vid. quoque verba ofAoyBvri? et 
ofjLoovtnog inter se opposita, de Sent, Dion, 10. Eandem rem 
exprimit riXsiog iy^pooiroq, e. g. Procl. ad Arm, p. 613, 
quam quidem phrasin, ab Apollinare rejectam, Eutyches 
recepit. Ooncil, t. 2, p. 157. Leon. Epist, 21. 

Contra ab Eustathio an. 325 certe dictum est, Christi 
animam esse raK ^v^xTg tuv dv^pccTrcov ofMooua-iov, ufTTrsp 
xa* rj <rap0 O/Aooutrtoj rH rHov duipcoTrcou (TocpKi, Ap, Theod. 
Eram,, i. p. 56, et ab Ambrosio ibid, p. 139. ofAooitriov tw 
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irxrpi xocroc rriv itorrirx, xa* ofAOovcriov Y^yHv koltx rmv 
duipcoTTornra ; (vid. quoque Leont. Oontr. Nest, et Eufych, 
Bibl. Col. p. 977,) quod mirabile sane erit si ab Ambrosio 
scriptum est, at sancto Doctori paene abjudicatur a Mauri- 
nis, 0pp. torn. 2, p. 729. Quid quod Leontium honCj in 
cujus opere occurrit, alium esse atqUe auctorem ilium qui 
scripserit de sectis, Coustantu judicium est. Append. Epist. 
Pont. Rom. p. 79, eo autem nomine (quod ad rem nostram 
facit) quia minus ^^ accuratus ^' scriptor esset. Attamen 
videas aliud specimen ejusdem formulae in Theophilo 
ap. Theod. Eran. ii. p. 154. 

(5) Neque illud leve est, quod, cum scriptoribus ofMoov" 
(Tiov i^[aTu proferentibus vox ouV/a pro ^ucr*? sive yivog 
sumatur, ita ut ofjLoova-iou valeat ifjLo^vXov, sensus contra 
ofxoovcriov patribus Antiochenis saecuU tertii videtur esse 
ille quem fert in formula ofMoovcriog Trarpi; nempe ut indi- 
viduum, non speciem, significet ; quod quidem, ut jam vidi- 
mus, Paulus pro concesso habet in sophismate suo contra 
iUos Patres torquendo. Quod adeo receptum fait illis 
temporibus, ut Hippolytus tantum non diserte neget 
homines esse inter se unius substantiae vel ova-ixg ; rogat 
enim, fjLn Traynq ?!/ (TcofMoi la-fxip xxrx rriu ouV»ai/; Oontr. 
Noet. 7. Malchion quoque, in ilia ipsa cum Paulo dimica- 
tione, haeresiarcham incusat quod non teneret o^fnZtr^oci 
h rtp oAw (TUTripi rov vlou rov ixoyoysuri. Eouth, RelUqu. 
t. ii. p. 476. Africanus porro confitetur, ova-ixu oAtjy 
ova-icioGiig, xv^pooirog xiytToci. ibid. p. 125. Quinimo Atha- 
nasius ipse videtur uti verbo ovtrix simpliciter de divini- 
tate Verbi, numquam, quantum scio, de humanitate ab 
eo assumpta. Vid. Orat. i. 45, 57 fin. 59 init. 60 init. 
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62, 64 fin. ; ii. 18 init. ; iii. 45 init. etc. Inducit autem, 
quasi inter se contraria, ova-ixv et dyipuTnyov Verbi, Orat, 
i. 41. ovciocv et dv^pooTT or fiTx, iii. 34 init, Sed hac de re 
plura possent dici, quam hujus disputationis ratio ferret. 

(6) Accedit quod Epistola extat quaedam a Patribus 
Antiochenis, vel quibusdam ex illis, scripta; quae, de Incar- 
natione disputans, verbis utitur plane similibus verborum 
saeculi tertii, plane dissimilibus eorum quae ia Ecthesi 
Ephesina reperiuntur. Mentionem scilicet facit de Filio 
"incamato^^ et ^^ facto homiae/^ de ^^corpore ejus ex 
Virgine sumpto," de ^^homine ex semiae David/^ de 
" participatione camis et sanguinis.^' Eouth, Bell. t. 2, 
p. 473. Atque haec de formula ofxooCa-iog i^fxTv, Apolli- 
naris, vel potius Eutychis aevo, primum in fidei confes- 
siones recepta. 

-3. Haec quoque notanda .sunt in Ecthesi: h Trpoar- 
UTTOV <rui/&£TOv EX OfoTYiTo^ ovpocyiov x,oci ocy^pooTTSixg (Txpycog. 

Verbum arvy^srov, latine compositumy reperitur in frag- 
mento quod extat disputationis Malchionis cum Paulo in 
Conciiio Antiocheno, Eouth, Relliqu, t. 2, p. 476 ; at TrpoV- 
coTToVj sumptum pro antitheto, quod vocant, duarum natu- 
rarum, ad seriorem aetatem referendum est. 

Concedendum sane est personae vocabulum reperiri in 
TertuUiano, idque de duabus Christi naturis disputante. 
adv. Prax. 27, Hoc tamen fere aVa^ Afyo^ufi/oi/ est ; quam- 
quam Novatianus certe, cui cum Tertulliano magna est 
necessitudo, loquitur de Trin, 21, de ^^regula circa per- 
sonam Christi.^' Sed usurpat ille auctor Christi nomen 
passim in opere suo, non pro Filio Incarnate, sed simpli- 
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citer pro Deo XTnigenito : e. c. ^^ Regula veritatis docet nos 
credere post Patrem etiam in FiKum Dei Ckristmn Jesnm^ 
Dominum Deum nostrum, sed Dei fiKum etc. c. 9. imt. 
Alihi, " Christus habet gloriam ante mundi institutionem/' 
16. Vid. quoquo 13, ubi Christum, non Verbum, camem 
sumpsisse docet ; alibi autem, inita jam disputations de 
'^ Persona Christi," tamen loquitur de illo ut ^^ secundam 
personam post Patrem,^^ 26 et 31. Vid. quoque 27. 

Quidquid autem haec valeant, confirmare tamen ausim, 
(si de re quaquam, quod plane demonstrari non potest, 
secure potest confirmari,) vocabulum TrpotrcoTrouy de Clupisto 
incarnate sumptum, non fuisse in usu Catholicorum usque 
ad tempora fere Apollinaris. 

(1) Non occurrit in Athanasii opere contra Apollina- 
rem, scripto circ. an. 370, exceptis locis duobus, de qui- 
bus postea; neque in Greg. Naz. Ep. 202 ad Nectarium, 
neque Epp» 101, 102, ad Cledonium; neque in Dialogis 
tribus Theodoreti, nisi in uno loco, quem, Ambrosio a 
Theodoreto et Leontio tributum, Ambrosii non esse jam 
diximus ; neque in Symbolo Damasi, a quo condemnatus 
est Apollinaris, vid. Epp. Dam. op. Const. 4 et 5 ; neque 
in Symbolo Epiphanii, Ancor. 121 ; vid. quoque 75. 

(2) Desideratur idem in iis disputationibus Patmm, 
ubi, si tum esset in usu, jure erat expectandum ; cujus 
vice aliae contra suppositae sunt voculae et phrases, quae 
et iteratione sua formularum paene gerunt speciem, et 
varietate sua admirationem movent, cur TrpocuTrop quoque 
in iUis locis non reperiatur. 

B. c. Irenaeus : " Non ergo alterwm, filium hominis no- 
vit Bvangelium, nisi hunc qui ex Maria etc. et efwndem 
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hiinc passum resnrrexisse .... Btsi lingua quidem confi- 
tentttr wmim Jesmn Christum, . . . altervmi quidem passum 
et natum^ etc. et esse alterum eorum/^ etc. Haer. iii. 16, 
n. 5, 6 ; " unus quidem et idem existens/^ n. 7 ; " per multa 
dividens Filium Dei/' n. 8 ; " unum et eundevtty^ ibid. 
^^ Si alter . . . alter . . . quoniam unum eum novit Apo- 
stolus/' etc. n. 9. Extenditur disputatio ad c. 24. 

Ambrosius : " JJnuB in utraque (divinitate et came) lo- 
quitur Dei Filius ; quia in eodem utraque natura est ; et 
si idem loquitur, non uno semper loquitur modo.'' de Fid, 
ii. 9. Vid. 58. " Non divisus, sed unv>8 ; quia utrumque 
unuSy et unus in utroque . . . non enim alter ex Patre, alter 
ex Virgine, sed idem aUter ex Patre, alitor ex Virgine.'' de 
Incarn. 35. Vid. 47, 75. " Non enim quod ejusdem sub- 
stantiae est, unus sed unv/m est,'' 77, quo in loco verbum 
persona sequitur de Mysterio Trinitatis. 

Hilarius : ^^ Non aliv^s Filius hominis quam qui Filius 
Dei est, neque aliu^ in forma Dei quam qui in forma servi 
perfectus homo natus est . . . habens in se et totum ve- 
rumque quod homo est, et totum verumque quod Deus 
est." de Trin, x. 19. " Cum ipse ille Filius hominis ipse sit 
qui et Filius Dei, quia totus hominis Filius totus Dei Filius 
sit, etc. . . . Natus autem est, non ut esset alius atque alius, 
sed ut ante hominem Deus, suscipiens hominem, homo et 
Dens possit intelligi." ibid, 22. " Non potest . . . ita aft 
se dividuus esse, ne Christus sit ; cum non aliu^ Christus, 
quam quia forma Dei, etc. neque alius quam qui natus est, 
etc. . . . nequ^ alius quam qui est mortuus, etc. ... in coelis 
autem non aUus sit quam qui," etc. ibid. ^^ ut non idem fue- 
nt qui et" etc. ibid. 50. " Totum ei Deus Verbum est, 
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totum ei homo Christus est . . . nee Christuin aUud credere 
quam Jesum, ;iec Jesmn aliud praedicare quam Chris- — 
turn/' 52. 

Haud alitor Athanasius : xXXogy oixXog' Hrepog, trspog' cTj — 
xa» ocvTog' rxvroy' ociiaipsro^. Oral, iv. 15 et 29. olWog^^ 
ocXXog, 30. ivx xa* rou ocvrou, 31. oup^ ug rov Xoyov xs^copi — 
(TfJLivov, ibid, rov irpoq ocvtov Ati^flgyra, w xa» »)j/w(r6a* in — 
(TTEvsTXi, av^pcoTToy ocTT avTov ^(opil^ovci, ibid, rriu a^gx— 
^poctrrov ivooariu. 32. to 6s7op ?i/ xai ocTrXovu [JLVtrrfipiov. ibid. 
mv Ivorriroc, ibid. oXov ot,vrou ocp^pwrroy rt xa» 0£oi/ of^ov. 
35. Vid. etiam disputationem maxime subtilem in Orat 
iii. 30-58, ubi tamen vix inveneris verbum unmn, quod 
sit theologicae scientiae proprium. 

Alia veterum theologonim specimina sunt hujusmodi : 
" Mediam inter Deum et hominem substantiam gerens." 
Lactant. Instit. iv. 13. &sog xa* ai/flpcoTro? rsXsiog o ocvrig. 
Meliton. ap, Eouth, Rell, t. i. p. 115. " ex eo quod Deus 
est, et ex illo quod homo . . . permixtus et sociatus .... 
alterum vident, alteram non vident." Novat. de Trin. 25. ' 
Vid. quoque 11, 14, 21, 24. " Duos Christos . . . unmn, 
alium.^^ Pamphil. Apol, op. Eouth, Rell, tom. 4, p. 320. o 
ocvTog io'TiVj dsi irpoq Iocvtou coa-uvrug fp^wv. Greg. Nyss. t. 2. 
p. 696. hoc xou rov civrov, Greg. Naz. Ejp, 101, p. 85. 
aAAo [JtXv xat aAAo roc i^ tav o Scornp' oJx ocXKoq Si xat ocXXoq* 

p. 86. 

Vid. quoque Athan. contr, Apollin. i. 10; Jin. 11 ; fin. 
13, e. 16, b. ii. 1 init. 5, e. 12, e. 18. circ.fin. Theoph. ap. 
Theod. Eran. ii. p. 154; Hilar, ibid. p. 162; Attic, ibid. 
p. 167 ; Hieron. contr. Joan. Hieros. 35. 

Haud absimiles loquendi modi, omisso plane vocabulo 
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vpotrmoV) reperiuntur in Epistola ilia Patruin Antiochen- 
onun^ad quam jam supra provocatmn est: to ix, ttTj Trapflsi/ou 
^^l^ot ^copna-ocv ttocp to TrXripufMoo ty\q flfoxtjTOf cwjuartxaJ?, rij 

^fOTjJTi aTpSTTTW? ?IVWTat Xflti T£\j£07r0iriTXi OV ^OCplV aUTO? 

®fOf xal x]f6p(C7rog. Eouth, Belliq.t. 2, p. 473. out« xal 
*X|ji(rTo^ TTpo rif? (rocpxuxrecag tag tig cou6[JLX(rroci' xaflo XpttrTOf 
fJ* xa* TO auTo cav rv! ovtria,, ibid. p. 474. si aXXo fjilv . . . 
*AAo i\ . . , Sio \)lo\i(;^ ibid, p. 485. Malchion quoque, 
''Unus factus est . . imitate subsistens, etc.^^ ibid. 
p. 476. 

(3) Constat praeterea, vocabulum irpotrooirov a Patribus 
antiquis de Christo praedicari incerto illo quotidiani ser- 
monis sensu, non theologico ; id quod saepius vix fieret, 
si jam recepta esset ea vox in symbola et confessiones 
Ecclesiae. 

E. c. A Clemente Alexandrino Filius vocatur Trpoa-ooTrov, 
id est, vultus Patris. Si/rom. v. 6, p. 665, et Paedag, i. 7, 
p. 132. Vid. quoque Si/rom. vii. 10, p. 886. Haud aliter 
ly TrpotruTTU) Traxpo?, Theoph. adAutol. ii. 22. Vid. quoque 
0|!A0t07rpo(rw?rov,Cyrill.Hier.(7a^ec7i.xii.l4 fin. Apud Cliryso- 
stomiun legimus, i\)o Trpoa-ooTroc, humanum scilicet et divi- 
ntun, (nisi placuerit cum Tentschero de Patre et Filio illud 
Wcipi,) iif]pr,fjL£va xocro^ tyiv VTrocrroctrip, in Hebr, Horn, iii. 
1 fin. ita loquentem, cum paulo ante locutus esset contra 
Paulum Samosatenum, in quem Bcthesin Ephesinam con- 
scriptam esse creditur. Vid. quoque Amphilochium ap, 
Theod. Eran. i. p. 67, qui Christum docet dixisse. Pater 
^ajor me est, '^ ex carne et non ix Trpoa-coTrov hoTYirog.'' 
Hislocis wpoa-ooTTov videtur velle aspectum quendam,unum 
6 multis, sub quibus res eadem potest considerari, quod 

E 
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item Athanasio nsitatum est ; vid. de Deer, 14; Orat, i. 54, 
ii. 8 ; Sent. Dion. 4. Qua qiudem ratione explicandi simt 
duo loci, in quibus videtur sanctus Doctor uti vocabulo 
TrpocrcoTropj et quidem incommode, in eo sensu quem fert in 
theologia, viz. contr. Apoll, ii. 2 et 10, Iv itaipitrn 'n-poo" 
wTTCiov ; ubi Lequienius, (in Damasc. Dialect. 43) putat so 
reperisse siagulare exemplum vocis Trpoa-coirov pro natura 
adhibitae; male quidem, cum ipse Athanasius in altero 
horum duorum loco se explicans, vpoa-dTruv fi ovofjuoiraiv 
scribit. Quae cum ita sint, fortasse minus audiendus est 
Montefalconius, fragmentum quoddam Athanasii non nisi 
propter ipsam dictionem rejiciens, vid. 0pp. t. i. p. 1294. 
Monet enim post Sirmondum ia Pacund. xi. 2, ilium locum 
continere doctrinam " ab Athanasiana penitus abhorren- 
tem;^' idcirco autem, quod versio latina, quam solam 
habemus, proponit ^^ duas personas, unam circa hominem, 
alteram circa Verbum.^' Quod si aliunde ostendi potest 
non esse Athanasii fragmentum illud, abjudicetur utique. 
Caeterum in sensu paulum diverse, non tamen in tiheolo- 
gico, vocabulo utitur Hippolytus in loco quem Leontius 
servavit, Hipp. 0pp. t. 2, p. 45, ed. Fabric, ubi Christus 
appellatur Svo Trpoa-ciTruv ^strtrn^j Dei et hominum. 

Praeterea apud Hilarium legimus, ^^ utriusque naturae 
personam,^^ de Trin. ix. 14 ; ^^ ejus hominis quam assumpsit 
persona,^' Psalm. 63, n. 3. Vid. eundem in Psalm. 138, 
n. 5. Apud Ambrosium, ^^ia persona hominis,'^ de Fid. 
ii. n. 61, V. n. 108, 124; E'p. 48, n. 4. CoUigitur autem 
ex loco quodam Paschasii Diaconi, de Spir. ii. 4, p. 194, 
quem laudat Petavius, de Trin. vi. 4, § 3, vocabulum per- 
sona, pro quaUtate sen statu sumptum, etiam in sexto 
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saeculo theologo posse imprudenter excidere. Vid. quo- 
que Cyril. Alex. Dial. v. p. 554. 

Quapropter ab eodem Cjrillo, in quarto anathematismo 
sue, adhibita est vox hypostasis; u riq Trpoa-ooTroig iv<r\, 
inyoZv uVotrrao'fO'i, etc. quo quid vellet Trpotrwrrou clarius 
eflferretur. Vid. quoque diKgentiam Vincentii Lerinensis 
in hac re Oomm. 14. 

(4) Accedit quod mirum quantum distant ea, quae de 
antiquorum dictis narrantur a scriptoribus serioris aevi, 
ab iis ipsis eorum dictis, si quando casu temporum hodie 
ad nos pervenerint ; hie scilicet notiones, justas quidem, 
sed illas nudas reperimus, illic notiones easdem certis 
verborum formulis vestitas ; ita ut ipsa locorum coUatio 
demonstret illas formulas non pertinere ad vetustatem. 
E. g. Ab Ephraemio Antiocheno accepimus Petrum 
Alexandrinum, Chrysostomum, Basilium, Nazianzenum, et 
alios docuisse " duarum naturarum unionem, unam hypo- 
stasin, unamque personam.^^ ap. Phot. cod. 229, p. 805-7. 
Optime vero ; quis dubitet sanctissimos viros in gravissima 
materia Catholicas emmciasse sententias f Sed aliud est 
loqui catholice, prorsus aliud uti iis vocabulis quibus cath- 
olici hoc tempore utuntur, quae quidem non erant neces- 
saria, non erant in ecclesiastico usu, donee irrepsisset 
haereticorum firaus, donee periclitaretur fidelium salus. 
Jam si Chrysostomum, quem Ephraemius laudat, adeamus, 
invenerinaus tvco(ng, arMvoc^iiot, £k o &£og Xoyoq xa) tf crapj, 
vix autem ea Terba quibus illas notiones Ephraemius 
vestit ; in Gregorii Epistola ad Cledonium, ad quam idem 
auctor provocat, ne semel quidem verbum persona; in 
iis autem quae extant Petri legimus hujusmodi, o-a/)^ 
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irocp^evov (roop^, Qioq nu pvo'ii xa* yiyovtv akflpWTrdf (pitn 
Eouth, Rell. t. 3, p. 344-346. 

Maximus quoque Confessor sic interpretatur Gregoriui 
Nazianzenum : ^^ Hoc sane, ut puto, magnus quoque Gre 
gorius Theologus dicere videtur ea magna Oratione Ap( 
logetica, dum ait, ^ TJnum ex ambobus, et ambo per unum 
quasi diceret, quemadmodum enim ex ambobus, {hoc es 
ex duabus naturis^ unum (velut totum ex partibus s6cui 
dum hypostasis rationem,) sic et per unum {hypostasis rj 
tione ut totum,) ambo (partes naturae ratione, hoc es 
duo/0 0pp. t. 2, p. 282. 

Profecto quod in hujusmodi locis immutatur a cod 
mentatoribus suspecta facit excerpta ilia ex operibus Pj 
trum, quae in aliam linguam reddita ad nos veniunt ; i 
Ambrosianum illud Leontii ; eo magis quia in versionibi 
latinis, quae solent Graecorum Patrum textum comitai 
verborum formulis reipsa occurrimus aliquando, confa 
Graecitatis fidem, injuria intrusis, nonmalo quidem anim 
sed quo sensus evidentior fiat. 

(5) Hoc quoque, ut arbitror, ostendi potest, scilice 
prout scripta de hac re, quondam antiquorum alicui ass 
gnata, eidem decursu temporis a criticis abjudicentur, ii 
probabile fieri vocabulum Trpoa-coTrov hicaut illic iniis reperir 
Quod in loco Ambrosii cemitur, jam bis citato ; at majc 
hie est materies dicendi, quam quae juste a nobis poss 
tractari. Alteri tamen exemplo sit, quod exhibet Athi 
nasius. Abesse vocabulum Trpoa-coTrov, theologorum sens 
intellectum, a magni Doctoris operibus jam diximus ; nur 
divertamus ad fragmentum quoddam, in fine tomi prior 
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Maurini p. 1279 positnm. " Olet quidpiam peregrinum/' 
monet Montefalconius ; ^^ et videtur maxime sub finem 
Eutycliianorum haeresin impugnare ;^' ecce autem in eo 
vocabulum TrpocwTroi/. Turn, adeatur ad Epistolam, ad 
Dionysium quendam scriptam, Julio autem Pontifici per- 
peram tributam; en tibi vocabulum tt/joo-wttov, n. 2 ; vid. 
Constant. Epp. Rom, Pontif, Append, p. 62. Idem porro 
reperitur in IxflgVfi ilia rvg xocrol i^ipoq Trla-Tsoog, olim Gre- 
gorio Neocaesariensi, uni ex Patribus Antiochenis, ab 
Eulogio autem (op. Phot, cod. 230, p. 846) Apollinaristis 
assignata. Eeperitur idem apud Sermonem quendam 
"in S. Thomam/^ a ConciKo sexto laudatum ut opus 
Ctrysostomi, a Montefalconio autem rejectum, a Tille- 
inontio Edesseno auctori an. 402 tributum, (ed. Maur. 
^. 8, part, 2, p. 14.) Hie autem obiter dictum velim, 
celebrem illam Epistolam Chrysostomi ad Caesariumy de 
q^ tantae motae sunt lites in controversia sanctissimae 
Eucharistiae, vocabulum TrpotruTrov continere; quod de 
ffippolyti quoque Contra Beronem et Helicem dici potest, 
81 decet de fragmentis iUius opens strictim loqui. 

(6) Liceat hie apponi locos quosdam antiquiorum Pa- 
tJtiin, in quibus vocabulum illud oflfendimus. 

In Epistolis Apollinaristarum inter se dimicantium, 
an. 381, ap. Leont. Bibl. GoL t. 6, p. 1033, b. p. 1037, b. 
P« 1039, b. ubi etiam occurrit o[xoov(riov vfJ-Tv, 

In Apollinaris loco quodam ap, Tlieod. Eran, ii. p. 173. 

In loco auctoris cujusdam adversus Arianos, quem vo- 
cat Sirmondus " ahtiquissimum.^^ Sirm. Opp, t. l,p. 223. 

In fragmento Athanasii, nempe ut citatur ab Euthymio 
apud Petav. Incarn, iii. 15, not, 19. 
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In Gregorii Nyssen. Antirrhet. contra Apollina/rem^ 35^ 

Vid. quoque ajp. Damasc. contr, Jacob, torn. i. p. 424. 

In loco Ampliiloclm apvd Damasc. ibid, et op. Anast. 
Hodeg, 10, p. 162, et ap. Bphraem, ap. Phot. p. 828. 

In Ambrosii loco graece reddito ap. Phot. p. 805. 

In Isidori Pelusiotae Ep. i. 360, p. 94. 

In Symbolo Pelagii an. 418, ap. August. 0pp. t. 12,p. 210. 

In Procli Epist. ad Armenos, p. 613. 

(7) Finem tandem dispntandi facientibus forsitan 
occurretur nobis, Pauli ipsius Samosateni haeresin fnisse 
Kestorianae similem ; quid autem credibilius, quam Patres 
Antiochenos, quomodo Hippolytus quadraginta ante 
annos usus esset vocabnlum wpoa-uvov in theologia contra 
Noetum, ita ipsos quoque idem adhibuisse contra Paulum 
in oeconomia tractanda ? At non constat Paulum revera 
praeiisse Nestorio doctrina sua; quamquam ex Athan. 
Orat. iv. 30 colligi fortasse potest, sectatores ejus tandem 
a Nestoriana perfidia non longe abfuisse. Nam si ex actis 
Antiochenis, quatenus hodie extant, judicandum est, doc- 
trinam effiidit Paulus fere hujusmodi : — Filium exstitisse, 
ante adventum suum in came, solum in praescientia 
divina, Routh, Rell. tom. 2, p. 466 ; si quis doceret secus, 
eum duos deos praedicare, p. 467 ; Filium, ante adventum 
in came, fuisse, aut instrumentum quiddam, aui saltem 
attributum solum, p. 469 ; humanitatem ejus non ita esse 
ULnitam divinitati ut aliter esse non posset, p. 473. Ver- 
bum et Christum non unum esse et eundem, p. 474. 
Sapientiam in Christo esse, sicut in Prophetis, verum 
abundantius, tamquam in templo ; eum autem qui appa- 
ruisset, non esse Sapientiam, p. 475 ; denique, ut sununa 
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rei proponitur, p. 484, " non congeneratam fuisse cum 
humanitate sapientiam substantialiter, sed secundum qua- 
Ktatem/' Vid. quoque pp. 476, 48S. Quae quidem omnia 
certo demonstrant, tribuisse Paulum cum Nestorio hypo- 
stasin humanae Christi naturae ; tribuisse autem cum 
Nestorio naturae divinae alteram hypostasin, non demon- 
Btrant. Venus dictum erit, antiquiorem haeresiarcbam 
prorsus non admisisse divinam hypostasin in Christo, ut 
Sabellii commiKtonem ; quanquam id est verum quoque, 
Patres Antiochenos, non libenter tantum scelus tribuentes 
Paulo, ut hypostasin Verbi negaret, ex iis quae de Christo 
homine eflfutiebat, conjecisse eum docere, ut Nestorium 
postea, duos esse fiHos, unum aetemum, alteram tem- 
poraneum, p. 485. Quare Epistola SynodaUs, post ejus 
depositionem a Patribus conscripta, eum docuisse testatur, 
Christum venisse non de caelo, sed de terra. Buseb. 
Sist, vii. 30. Neque aliter Athanasius Paulum dicit 
Christum pro mero homine habuisse, Ix vpoxoTrri? ad 
divinitatem suam evecto. 

Cum autem non levis esset similitude inter Pauli et 
Nestorii dogmata, (iUo capite excepto, quod personaKtatem 
et a»etemitatem Verbi, Nicaeae interea declaratam, teneret 
Nestorius, rejiceret Paulus,) aequum erat, Nestorio in jus 
vocato, ad Pauli priorem haeresin, Antiochiae jam con- 
denmatam, a patribus Ephesi congregatis provocari. Atta- 
men contestatio ilia contra Nestorium, quae, praefixa actis 
Ephesinis, Hard. Gone. t. i. p. 1272, Paulum et Nestorium 
inter se ex ordine comparat, ne verbum quidem profert 
quo concludi possit a Paulo dupKcem hypostasin esse ex- 
cogitatam. Neque, cum narrat Anastasius, Hodeg. 7, p. 
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108, ^^in sacra Ephesina Synodo demonstratum esse, 
dogmata Nestorii consonare cum doctrina PauK Samosa- 
teni,^^ Nestorianismmn continuo tribuit Paulo, nisi Arte- 
moni quoque tribuit, quem alibi testatur " Christum in 
duos divisisse/' c. 20, p. 323, 4. Ephraemimn autem 
Antiochenum, cum Paulum dicit " alterum ante saecula 
filium, alterum vero postea summa cum dementia 
asseruisse,^^ op. Phot. p. 814, verisimile est nihil ampKus 
velle, quam uti iis ipsis verbis Patrum Antiochenorum, de 
quibus paulo ante locuti sumus. Contra, plane coUigitur 
ex Vigilio in Eutych. Bihh P. Col. 1618, t. v. p. 731, 
(omittitur locus in Ed. Par. 1624,) Eutychianos dis- 
tinctionem fecisse inter dogmata Nestorii et Pauli, hujua 
Christum simpliciter pro mere homine habentis, iUius 

! eatenus solum usque dum consociaretur Verbo Dei. 

{ Marius item Mercator diserte testatur : " Nestorius circa 
Verbum Dei, non ut Paulus sentit, qui non substantivunoi, 
sed prolatitium potentiae Dei efficax Verbum esse definit/^ 
p. 50. Idem alBBrmant, licet non fidelissimi testes, et Ibas, 
et Theodorus Mopsuestiae Episcopus, vid. Facund. vi. 3, 
iii. 2. Leont. de 8e$t iii. p. 3. Caeterum, si genuinae 
essent Dionysii Alexandrini Ejpistola adversus Paulwniy et 
Besponsio ad Pauli Projpositiones decern, tum certo conce- 
dendum esset Paulum Nestorio praelusisse; id autem 
ajBBrmantibus Tillemontio, Fabricio, Natali Alexandre, 
Bullo, Burtono, et aliis, nos in contrariam sententiam cum 
Valesio, Harduino, Montefalconio, et Eouthio, ire velimus. 
Haec de Ecthesi Ephesina, plurima de re exigua j nisi, 
ut speramus, iis qui scripta Patrum diligentius tractant, 
aliqua protulerimus, quae, in uno loco definita, ad multa 
transferri possint. 
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DISSERTATIO III. 

DE FORMULA Trplv yg^^tifltfi/a* o\}y. v^y ANATHEMATISMI 

NICAENI. 

|TMB0L0 Ecclesiae Catholicae, celebemma 
vocula homousion locupletato, subjunxerunt 
Patres Nicaeni anathematismos quosdam, qui 
Arianae perj&diae praecipua capita ferirent. 
Ex quibus ille est, de quo pauca quaedam hoc loco dicenda 
cen^uimus. Non quod formula ilia Arianorum sumpta 
per se difficilior sit intellectu, sed quia placuit doctissimo 
cuidam viro, de Nicaeno autem Symbolo optime merito, 
nativo verborum sensui subtiliores notiones suas imponi. 
Quaenam illae sint, quare prolatae, et qua rationum vi 
confirmatae, nunc explicandum est. 

Docentibus catholicis Christum esse Deum, Ariani 
protinus ilium esse Deum confitebantur ipsi, at Deum in- 
feriorem quendam, ne scilicet Deos duos introducerent in 
Ecclesiam. Quibus responsum est, Christum contra revera 
esse summum Deum, nee tamen duos esse Deos, quia 
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Christus esset FiKus Dei ; qui autem Dei Filius asset, 
oportet ilium et verum esse Deum, nee tamen alterum, 
sed eundem ac Patrem suum. At in illo ipso vocabulo 
Filius, quod fidelibus jure documento erat verae diyinitatis 
Verbi Dei, haereticorum factio collocavit omnem spem 
suam atque conatum fidei catholicae convellendae ; argu- 
mentabantur enim, cum omnis fiUus patri junior esset, 
idcirco Filium Dei non esse aetemum, neque habere 
caetera signa verae divinitatis. Quare summa quaestionis 
in significatione FiUi tandem posita fuit ; utrum sciKcet 
Filius Dei, utpote Filius, essentiam totam et universa 
babuerit attributa Omnipotentis Dei, an contra initium 
existendi, et aKa quae de rebus creatis praedicantur. Quo 
autem faciKus rem dirimerent, cathoKci provocabant ad 
Patres priorum saeculorum, qui sciKcet FiKo Dei non 
temporaneum ortum, sed patemae Divinitatis plenitu- 
dinem tribuissent. 

At in hoc antiquorum scriptorum testimonio esse quod 
subtiHore tractatione egeret, jure censuit Bullus, cui Ks a 
nobis intendenda est, quo melius curreret catholicoram 
argumentum, et eruditioribus persuaderet. Nam scrip- 
tores quinque aevi Ante-nicaeni, Athenagoram, Tatianum, 
Theophilum, Hippolytum, Novatianum, quorum duo in 
catalogo sunt sanctorum, non inficiatus est vir doctus ita 
de Filio Dei loqui, ut haereticis ansam praebuerint aflSr- 
mandi, Patres illos docuisse Verbum Dei factum esse 
Dei FiKum certo quodam tempore, atque ideo quodam- 
modo ^^ extitisse ante generationem suam," eo dissidentes 
cum Ario quod dicerent Verbum esse aetemum, eo con- 
sentientes quod Filium aetemum esse non dicerent. 
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Kon ideo tamen improbandos est Bullus^ quia sollicita 

mente priscorum famae, suorum fidei consuluerit. Fateor / 

equidem^ non Sanctis Hippolyto solum et Theophilo, sed 1 

Postnicaenis etiam Sanctis, Hilario et Zenoni Veronensi, 

in hac materia illud excidisse, quod resecatum vel saltern 

explicatum prudentiores velint ; ut Marano quoque, Balle- 

riniis, et aliis visum est. Scilicet omnes norunt incom- 

modiora liaec gravissimorum scriptorum verba ab haere- 

ticis saltem recentioris aevi in partes suas adduci ; nam 

utnun ab ipsis Arii sectatoribus objecta fuerint catholicis 

Concilii Nicaeni saeculo, alia res est. Profecto notatu 

dignissimum est Arianos ipsos, cum Ecclesia dimicantes, 

non provocasse ad Patres priorum temporum usque ad 

circ. an. 352, paene triginta post Concilium Nicaenum 

exactis annis, cum, argumentis ex ratione et ex Scripturis, 

(ut Athanasius loquitur in Epistola sua de Sent. Dion. 1,) 

finstra petitis, ^^ tandem eo audaciae processerunt, ut 

etiam Patres calumniarentur.^^ Nimirum primo ad Collu- 

cianistas solum suos confugiebant ; cum autem multos 

post annos Patres Bcclesiae in suos usus convertere 

coeperunt, etiam tum Origenem solum appellarunt et 

Dionysium, non Hippolytum, non Theophilum, non alios 

illos de quibus supra mentio feujta est. Quod autem ne 

versutissimorum quidem hominum illis temporibus in 

mentem venit, id recentiores ausi, hos ipsos Hippolyti et 

caeterorum locos in medium protulerunt, ut inde compro- 

Iwffent dogma suum, Dei Filium non esse ad aetemitatem 

genitum, sed in tempore creatum. Quibus ut occurrat 

Bollus, eximius alias in hac materie scriptor, Patres reos, 

^ Defenaione sua Mdei Nicaenae^ illato crimine ita Kberat, 



/ 
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ut non neget tamen illos dixisse, improprie certe, sed 
aliquo modo, Filium in tempore fuisse genitum. Exceptio 
autem quam profert hujusmodi est : — plures sciKcQt eos 
Patres docuisse Verbi generationes, tropicas illas quidem, 
sed quae verae generationis tjpi essent et adumbrationes ; 
quales sunt ejus resurrectio a mortuis, item nativitas ex 
Maria ; qualis porro, de qua agendum est, missio ejus a 
Patre et processio, cum res universae creandae assent, 
Hinc non gravate concedit dictum quoddam fuisse Cath- 
olicorum, si non CathoKcum dogma, turn ante Concilium 
Nicaeae habitum tum post, ^^ Verbum exstitisse antequam 
gigneretur ;" cujus rei inter aKa in testimonium adbibet 
verba Anathematismi, quorum interpretationem in nos 
hie suscepimus. Contendit enim Patres Nicaenos eo ipso 
quod condemnarent eos ^' qui dicerent Verbum non 
exstitisse ante generationem suam,^^ liquido comprobasse 
contra istam formulam, " Verbum ante generationem 
suam exstitisse/^ Nullus dubitat, ut ipsius verbi utar, 
^^ quin hoc pronunciatum Arianorum oppositum fuerit 
catholicorum istorum sententiae qui docerent Filijim 
quidem paulo ante conditum mundum inexplicabili quo- 
dam modo ex Patre progressum fuisse ad cOnstituendum 
universa." Def. K F. iii. 9, § 2. 

Haec sane de hac Anathematismi Nicaeni clausula 
argute nimis dicta sunt, et turbant verborum sensum. 
alioqui simplicem et luculentum. Nam procul dubio in. 
ilia formula Arianorum, quae a Patribus percellitur, con- 
tinetur contra argumentum ex ahsurdo, quod vocant^ 
desumptum j cum ex ipsa vi vocabuli genitus confici 
crederent haeretici, Christum existendi initium habuisse- 
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Confirmabant enim (quasi id inficiari quenquam jam fuerit 
ipsis verbis sibi discrepare) FiKum non exstitisse prius- 
quam gigneretur; alioqui non esset Filius. 

Quod interest inter expKcationem lianc et illam Bulli, 
in hoc vertitur ; — utrum verba ista Arianorum, " prius- 
quam gigneretur non erat/^ sint simplex propositi© cato- 
gorica, an argumentum ; sint negatio propositionis ei con- ^ 

trariae, '^ erat priusquam gigneretur/^ id quod Bullo I A--*^^ 
placuit ; an potius, ut nobis videtur, ypcifAn quaedam^ ' l-vvJ ^^r^A? 
quam Aristoteles vocat, Ivfiu/Ati/AaTixii^ propositio rationem 
suam secum ferens^ in qua, assumpta, non aflSrmata, con- 
trariae propositionis vanitate, recta impetitur aliud quid- 
dam, nempe Filium ab aetemitate exstitisse. Arbitratur 
contra Bullus, et Patres Nicaenos et Arianos apertis oculis 
contemplates esse propositionem banc, ^^ exstitisse Filium 
antequam gigneretur;" de bac certamen inter se insti- 
tuisse : negasse Arianos, et Catholicos, aut aflSrmasse, aut 
saltem permisisse. Profecto ne unum quidem Catbolicum 
vimm unquam eam emisisse sententiam non dixerim; 
affinnasse autem eandem Patres Nicaenos prorsus nego. 

1. Primum percurrendum erit ad pristinum illud jur- 
giimi, quod nascentem haeresin subito Bcclesiae ostentabat, 
^t a Socrate narratum est. Testatur enim scriptor iUe, 
•Alexandrum, de mysterio Sanctissimae Trinitatis inter sues 
i digputantem, interpellasse Arium, qui fortiter diceret, (1) 
81 Pilimn genuerit Pater, ergo genitum habere existendi 
iDitimn; (2) ergo fuisse quando Filius Dei non esset j 
(8) ergo eundem subsistentiam suam ex nihilo habere. 
"OCT, i. 5. Quibus e contrario jam collocabimus Anathe- 
^^^atismi Nicaeni clausulas; ^^ Hlos vero qui dicunt, (1) fuit 
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aliquando com non esset^ et (2) antequam gigneretur noH 
erat^ et (3) ex nihilo factus est^ etc. etc. • . • ^ anathe-^ 
matizat Catholica Ecclesia.^' Quanun cmn duae plenissime 
respondeant duabus ab Ario in ALexandrum conjectis^ cui 
dubium esse potest, tertiam quoque respondere tertiae ? 
id est, ^^ antequam gigneretur non eraf idem velle atqne 
illud ^^ si Filium genuerit Pater, habet genitus existendi 
initium;'' id quod nos contra Bullum contendimns. 
Haereseos initia non fefeUit posterior cursus, namque hie, 
ut diximus, ipse cardo fait totius controversiae, nempe 
utrumPiKus, quia Pilius, fiierit necne necessaria lege junior 
aetate Patre suo. At ubinam contra in histoiia Concilii 
Nicaeni inveneris mentionem ullam ilKus propositionis, 
cui credit Bullus ab Arianis esse reclamatum, '^ Filium 
scilicet esse prius quam gigneretur ?'' Sentit angustias 
suas yir perspicacissimus, cum ad verba quaedam appellat 
Arianorum in Bpistola illorum ad Alexandrum missa, in 
qua perstringunt haeretici illos qui dicerent ^^eum qui 
prius erat, postea genitum esse aut creatum in Klium/' 
Athan. de 8yn. 16, quos vult Bullus quosdam esse Cath* 
oKcos. Hos autem credo non esse CathoKcos, sed 
potius sectatores Marcelli et Photini, ut conjicere licet, 
cum ex Euseb. Eccles. Theol. i. 1, ii. 9, p. 114, b. Ooni/r. 
Ma/rcell. ii. 3, tum praesertim ex Anathematismo Ense- 
bianorum in Confessione sua quinta, sive Macrosticlio,ubi 
ita loquimtur ; "Execramur.eos qui ilium simplex (iJ/iAov) 
Dei Verbum non subsistens appellant, Cliristum autem 
ipsum et Filium Dei non fuisse ante saecula contendunt, 
sed eo tempore ex quo camem nostram ex Virgine as- 
sumpsit; hujusToodi sunt sectatores Marcelli et Scotim 
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(Photini) Ancyrogalatanim/' Athcm, de 8yn, 26. Qnare 
fortasse non CathoKcos, sed Marcellum et suos respicit 
Bpistola ilia Arianonim ad Alexandruin ; quod qnidem 
inde conJBnnattir, quia iUo ipso tempore Marcellum Aste- 
rius Sophista, Arianorum antesignanus, scriptis suis la- 
cessebat. 

2. Notandum praeterea est, alias quoque Arianorum 
formulas, decantatas illas quidem, in quibus summa hae- 
reseos posita est, ut captiosissimos homines decuit, vim 
quamdam habere enthymematicam. Cujusmodi simt, 
^' Qui est, eumne, qui nondum esset, fecit ex nihilo, an 
qui esset ? '' et ^^ Unumne est non-factum an duo ? '' 
Athan. Orat. i. 22, et interrogatio ilia de ^^ mutabili,'' 
quam, cum locum habet in Anathematismo Nicaeno, ita 
exponit Athanasius : ^^ Num libero praeditus arbitrio est, 
an non ? an voluntate pro sui arbitrii libertate bonus est, 
et, si velit, potest mutari, cum mutabilis sit natura ; an, 
ut lapis et lignum, liberam non habet voluntatem in 
Titramque partem se movendi et vergendi ?'^ Athan. Orat. 
i. 35. Scilicet voluerunt haeretici, liberum, quod vocant, 
arbitrium oportere necessitate quadam ita proprium esse 
Christi, ut alitor esse non potuerit quin absurdum quid 
subsequeretur ; ex quo conJlceretur ilium in numero esse 
creatorum. 

8. In Orat. i. f 32, scribit Athanasius dyipyirov illud 
sive nonrfactimi serins esse suppositum ab Arianis in 
locum priorom suarum captionum : " Cum jam non sit eis 
integrum his uti vocibus,' e nihilo est,' ^ non fuit antequam 
gigneretttP,' vocabulum non-facti^ etc. cogitaverunt, ut, 
coin apud simpliciores Filium factum esse dicunt, eadem 
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rursus ilia significent vocabula, nempe, 'ex nihilo est/ 
' aUquando non fuit/ ^' Quo in loco quamvis non disertis 
verbis dicat ^^ Non-factum iinmnne an duo V^ pro ''Ante- 
quam gigneretur non erat^^ esse substitutum, tamen pro- 
babile est certe ilium hoc voluisse. Atqui constat formula 
non-factum vel dyiynrov, ut ea quae jam diximus aliis 
verbis proferamus, hoc innui, ^' Nisi duo sint non-facia 
vel dii, Christus, utpote factus sive genitus, initium habet 
existendi;^^ id quod ipsissimum est argumentum illud, 
quod verbis ^'Antequam gigneretur non erat,^^ nos assi- 
gnatum volumus. Caeterum distinctionem ill am inter 
oiyiyy\roy et aygyi/tiTov, de qua loquitur Montefalconius in 
Admonitione sua in Bpistolam de Deer, NiCy a Dama- 
scene notatam, mihi non persuaderi potest esse coaevam 
Athanasio ; — sed hoc obiter. 

4. Praeterea dubium non est quin ^^Non erat*prius- 
quam gigneretur ^^ apud Athanasium idem valeat atque 
alterum illud ^^ Qui est^ eumne, qui nondum esset, fecit 
ex nihilo^ an qui esset ?'' Scilicet quod Ariani contra 
FiUum effatiebant, id pariter ostendit sanctus Doctor con- 
tra ipsum Patrem posse contorqueri. ^^Num qui est 
Deus,^^ interrogate "cum antea non esset, postea factus est, 
vel estne etiam priusquam gignatur (fiat) ?'' Orat. i. 
25. At iUud " Qui est eumne qui nondum esset/^ etc. 
(o m Toy [Mfi oyrxy etc.) argumentum prorsus est, non mera 
propositio, idque ex absurdo ductum ; ergo ejusmodi est, 
" Priusquam gigneretur non erat.^^ Quod plane confir- 
matur ex Alexandri Epistola Encyclica cum Arii contra 
Alexandrum prima ilia disputatione et Anathematismis 
Nicaenis comparata. Nam, cum ex his triplex conficitup 
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testimonium, quales fuerint formulae istae in quibus posita 
est haeresis Ariana, nulla aKa in re sibi discrepat, nisi in 
hac, quod, omisso ^^ Si PiKus, ergo habet initium exist- 
endi,^* ipsius Arii, et ^^ Priusquam gigneretur non erat/' 
Anatbematiami, Alexander in Bpistola sua supponit o cSv 
roy fAfi ovTot,, etc. ^^ Qui est eumne qui non esset/^ etc. 
Accedit quod sibi invicem respondent illae duae, in locis 
Gregorii Nazianzeni et Basilii infra laudatis, et in CyriUi 
Thesaur. 4, p. 29^ Jin. 

5. Multa sunt temere jacta in Orationibus Athanasii 
quae nobiscum faciunt in hac re. Nam si Arianorum 
dictum iUud, ^^Non erat antequam gigneretur/^ argu- 
mentum erat, ut nobis videtur, contra FiHi aetemitatem, 
turn responsuri essent Catholici, ^^ Vere dictum est Chris- 
tum non existere antequam gignitur ; existere non potest 
Mite, quia gignitur ab aeternitate, utpote ab aetcrno 
Patre;^^ id quod re ipsa reperimus dictum ab Athanasio. 
"Ees creatae fieri coeperunt (yUio-^ai) /^ -scribit; ^^ at 
Dei Verbum, cum principium ex quo sit (olpx^^) nullum 
t&beat, merito nee esse nee fieri coepit, sed semper fuit. 
Opera igitur principium {oipx^^)^ ^^™^ Sunt, habent ; quod 
qtiidem principium rebus, quae fiunt, prius est ; Verbum 
ftutem, cum non sit ex numero rerum quae fiunt, ipse 
potius rerum principium habentium demiurgus est. De- 
^de ipsum esse rerum factarum in eo ipso quod fiunt 
Diensuram habet (jv tw ymo-flat), casque Deus ab'aliquo 
Principio per Verbum facere incipit, quo perspicuum sit 
^ non faisse priusquam gignerentur (Trpli/ yfi/to-flat) I at 
verbum non in alio principio habet ut sit, nisi in Patre, 
^ti, ut isti etiam consentiimt, principii est expers ; ut 
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ipse quoque FiKus sine principio existat in Patre, a quo 
genitus est, non autem creatus/' Orat, ii. 57. Neqne 
absimili modo disputant alii Patres. Alterum exemplmn 
peti potest ex Orat. i. 10, ubi pro ^rplv yivvn^i! supponit 
Athanasius Trplv Troitjfli? ; at credo Bullmn non esse dictu- 
rum, secundum hypothesin suam, Patres ullos antiques, 
disputantes de Filio, verba 7rp)v Troitifli?, ut sua, alicubi 
adhibuisse. Attamen, ^^ Quis hominum, sive Graecus 
sive barbarus,^^ scribit Athanasius, ^^ quern Deum confi- 
tetur, unam ex rebus creatis ausit dicere, et non fuisse 
antequam ^ere^?^^ Orat, i. 10. Idem profitetur ipse 
Arius, suorum certe verborum optimus interpres, cum 
ad Eusebium Nicomediae Bpiscopum scribens, vocabulo 
ysupn^a in xTicrOi? et alia similia mutato, luculentissime 
ostendit, quod certe non siverit Bullus, se ea esse mente 
ut argumentum quoddam proferret. ^^Nos quid senti- 
amus, et profossi jam sumus et nunc profitemur ; . Filium, 
antcquam gigneretur, aut crearetur, aut destinaretur, aut 
fundaretur, non fuisse. ^^ Theod. Hist. i. 4. Nee discre- 
pat ab Ario Eusebius ipse : ^^ Manifestum omnibus est, 
illud quod /ac^i*??i est, non fuisse antequam fieret.^^ Athan. 
de Syn. 17. 

6. Jam si occurrunt apud Athanasium, quae Bullo fa- 
vere videantur, facilem tamen habent solutionem. E. g. 
^^ Qui fieri potest,^' rogat, " ut non sit in numero creato- 
rum, si, ut isti opinantur, non erat antequam gigneretur ? 
siquidem rerum creatarum et factarum proprium est non 
esse antequam fiant?^^ Orat, ii. 22. Dixerit fortasse 
Bullus, ex hoc perspicuum esse, Arianos affirmasse Filium 
'^Non esse priusquam gigneretur,'^ Catholicos autem 
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" Esse/' Sed non est ita ; nam, quemadmodmn Patres 
Nicaeni in Anathematismo suo, nt diximus supra, non 
ipsam Arianae formulae propositionem impetunt et feriunt, 
sed ejusdem vim argumentativam, ita liic quoque vult 
. Athanasius, non ^^ Quo pacto non est creatus, nisi erat 
antequam gigneretur/' sed, ^^ Quo pacto non est crea- 
tus, si illorum argumentum verum est, non erat ante- 
quam gigneretur V Eodem modo Orat. i. 20, cum dicit, 
" Si non fuerit PiKus antequam gigneretur, non semper 
fuit in Deo Veritas,^' vult, non ^^ Nisi fuerit '^ sed ^^ 8i 
verum sit illud, Non fuit Filius,'' etc. Itaque, non multo 
post idem dicit de Deo Patre, ut vanissimos sophistas 
suo sibi gladio jugulet, ^^ Bstne Deus etiam priusquam 
gignitur ?'' 25. non certe quasi in Patre ullam significet 
generationem, sed quo argumentum ipsum ut ineptissimum 
fixplodat, sive de Patre usurpatum sive de Filio. 

7. Et* profecto ineptissimam et importunissimam esse 
Jianc interrogationem, non simpliciter verae cuidam pro- 
positioni contrariam, plenissime cum Athanasio consen- 
^6iites, judicant et Hilarius et Gregorius Nazianzenus. 
Ifissam faciunt,quam prorsua ne proferri quidemoporteret. 
Gregorius scilicet de hac et aliis Arianorum formulis lo- 
9^ens, docet, ^^ Generationem '^ in Filio, " cum essentia 
^psa concurrere atque a principio existere ; ^' quod contra 
fit in hominibus, qui quidem, ^^ ut Levi in lumbis Abra- 
"^/' cum ^^ partim erant, partim procreati sunt, ac pro- 
^de partim sunt ex entibus, partim ex non entibus,^' 
^lud scilicet complent ^^ Fuit antequam gigneretur ; " quod 
BtiUus non in hominibus sed in Filio Dei dici posse arbi- 
*^tur. Pergit de eadem re magnus theologus : ^^ Quae- 
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stionem hanc tuam absurditatis mnltum, difficultatis niln'l 
habere aio/^ Turn captionibus verborum quibasdam aJiis 
prolatis quae cum Ariana ilia possent comparari, ^'Inep- 
tilts est " dicit^ ^' id quod a principio erat, utrum ante 
generationem esset (tt/jo t?? yivui^a-ioog) necne^ in quaestio- 
nem vocari." Orat, xxix. 9. 

8. Hilarium fateor Pictavensem in Commentario sue 
in Matthaeum c. 31, n. 3, verba quaedam emisisse quae 
Bullo favere videantur. Docet enim egregius ille vindex 
catholicae veritatis, ^^ Verbum in principio Deum, et hoc 
a principio apud Deum, et natum esse ex eo qui erat, et 
hoc in eo esse qui natus est, quod is ipse est penes quern 
erat antequam nasceretur/' Cujus simile est illud quod 
Bullo favet ex Zenonis Tractatu de FiUi generaUone : 
^^ Procedit in nativitatem, qui erat antequam nasceretur/^ 
At Zenonem non est cur moremur, diligentem, ut a Bal- 
leriniis monstratum est, Diss. 1, 2, § 6, Hilarii imita- 
torem. Quod autem ad Pictavensem ipsum attinet, pro- 
vocamus ab Hilario imperito ad Hilarium peritissimum 
Arianorum. Constat enim sanctissimum virum, ilia scri- 
psisse antequam in Asiam venisset ; ^^ regeneratum autem 
pridem,^^ ut ipsius verbis utar, ^^ et in Episcopatu ali- 
quantum permanentem, Fidem Nioaenam nunquam nisi 
exsulaturum ^^ conceptis verbis "audivisse," de Syn. 91. 
postea autem, ut Coustantius nos monuit, sese correxisse 
in celeberrimo suo opere quod de Trinitate conscripsit. 
lUic enim, secus ac voluit Bullus, Arianorum formulam_- 
^^ antequam gigneretur non erat,^^ in sophismatis locc^ 
luculentissime ponit. ^^Adjiciant haec,^^ de eo scribit^^ 
arguta satis atque auditu placentia; Si, inquit, natu^ 
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fest, coepit; et cum coepit, non fuit; et cum non fuit, 
nonpatitur ut fderit. Atque idcirco piae intelligentiae ser- 
monem esse contendant, non fuit antequam nasceretur, 
quia ut esset qui non erat, non qui erat, natus est,'' xii. 18. 
Neque aKter illi Arianorum formulae occurrit ; " Uni- 
genitns Deus neque non fuit aKquando non Filius, neque 
foit aliquid antequam FiHus, neque quidquam aliquid 

• 

ipse nisi Filius/' 15; quod quidem nihil aliud est nisi 

iiegatio ilKus ^^ Fuit antequam genitus est/' Pergit, ut 

Gregorius : " Ubi Pater auctor est, ibi et nativitas est, et 

Vero ubi auctor aetemus est, ibi et nativitatis aetemitas 

est." 21. Quid potest esse disertius ? Porro pro ^^ fuit 

ante quam natus est," supponit, " semper natus fuit ; " 

c. g. " Numquid ante tempera aetema esse, id ipsum sit 

quod est, eum qui erat nasci ? quia nasci quod erat, jam 

non nasci est, sed seipsum demutare nascendo . . . Non 

est itaque id ipsum, natum ante tempera aeterna semper 

esse, et esse antequam nasci." 30. Concludit, Athanasii 

sensum vel clarioribus retractans verbis ; " Cum itaque 

natum semper esse, nihil aHud sit confitendum esse quam 

natum, id sensui, antequam nascitur vel fuisse vel non 

fuissey non subjacet." 31. 

9. Prodeat denique BasiKus in dimicatione sua contra 
Eunomium ; cui argumentato, " Aut existentem genuit 
Deus Pilium, aut non existentem," et ^^ Qui est, generatione 
non indiget," respondit sanctissimus Praesul, " Euno- 
mium, quoniam animalia, cum prius non sint, deinde gene- 
rentur, qui autem hodie genitus sit, heri non esset, hanc 
notionem in Unigeniti subsistentiam transferre; et quoniam 
genitus est, dicere, ante generationem non fuisse." contra 
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Bun. ii. 14. Sophisma autem solvit^ ut Patres supra 
citati, dicendo, Filio esse aetemam generationem, ut 
loquitur Evaugelista, cum " aetemitati Patris genera- 
tionem Unigeniti connectit/' ibid, 15. 

Satis superque de hac re sumus disputati; pro certo 
jam habeatur, a Concilio Oecumenico, Nicaeae congre- 
gate, minime sancita esse ilia verba quae Bullo Catholica 
videntur, " Verbum Dei jFtdsse antequam gigneretur -/^ 
quasi ulla Apostolica traditione aut Ecclesiae auctoritate 
nobis commendentur. Quae cum ita sint, operi nostro 
hie finis esset imponendus, nisi vir doctissimus, Concilio 
nequicquam appellate, ad Athanasium ipsum confugisset, 
Concilii illius magnam partem, quo causam suam apud 
eruditos feliciore spe posset orare. Opinionem nimirum 
eam, de generatione quadam Verbi ante mundum con- 
ditum in tempore facta, Athanasio ipsi impactam voluit, 
provocans ad Orationem secundam contra Arianos, capp, 
61-64. 

Ilia operis sui parte, copiosissima disputatione inita de 
verbis Prophetae, quae Ariani objiciebant Ecclesiae, ^^ Do- 
minus creavit me in initio viarum suarum in opera sua,^^ ut 
in Versione Lxx. Interpret, leguntur, provehitur sanctus 
Doctor ad verba Apostoli, ^^ Primogenitus omnis crea- 
turae '," quae proinde ita interpretatur ut doceat Verbum, 
quod ante saecula fait Unigenitum, cum creandus esset 
mundus, condescensione quadam seu irvy}iocToc(ioc<r£i e 
Patre procedens factum esse Primogenitum. Undo de- 
ducit Bullus, illam processionem sive condescensionem 
auctore Athanasio novam quandam, improprie utique, 
Verbi in tempore esse generationem. 
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Jam Verbi condescensionem quandam esse exhibitam 

in rerum universitate condenda consentiunt omnes ; nam- 

que ineffabilis procul dubio erat gratiae et bonitatis^ FiKum, 

qui ^^ in principio erat apud Dexun/' in cogitationem ve- 

nisse creatorum^ et in creatorum fragilitate versari. Sed 

hoc Bullo non satis est, nisi condescensio ilia generatio 

sen nativitas quaedam appelletur. " CathoKci quidam 

doctores, qui post exortam controversiam Arianam vix- 

erunt/^ ad Athanasium autem provocate ^^ illam rov Xoyov 

ex Patre progressionem (quam et <rvyx.(XToc(ioc(np, hoc est, 

condescensionem eorum nonnulli appellarunt) ad conden- 

dum haec universa agnovere ; et ejus etiam progressionis 

respectu ipsum rov Xoyov a Deo Patre quasi natum fuisse 

et omnis creaturae primogenitum in Scripturis dici con- 

fessi sunt/' Defen. jP. ^. iii. 9, § 1. At Athanasium, in 

hac progressione et condescensione Verbi, voluisse natum 

denuo esse quodammodo Verbum, et proinde appellatum 

esse ^^Primogenitum omnis creaturae '^ profecto non puto; 

contra " Primogenitum '^ illud, non relationis alicujus, 

quae intercederet inter Verbum et Patrem suum, esse 

significativum, sed plane muneris cujusdam quod, mun- 

dum creaturus, pro bono mundi, benignissime in se 

suscepit Unigenitus. Scilicet ille, qui ab aetemitate 

Wt Unigenitus Patris, in universorum compagine et 

structura illam Filietatem suam signatam voluit, ita ut 

•'Tpum quondam Unigeniti atque imaginem universa in 

^6 exhiberent. Itaque hoc sensu Unigenitus omnis crea- 

•^^ae se fecit Primogenitum, quod, dum mundum ex 

^^^0 duceret, illo ipso tempore se quoque fecit ideam 

®t normam ejusdem mundi, Demiurgus nimirum et sum- 
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mus Artifex, sese contemplans atque intuens tanquam 
unicum exemplar suum, ex quo mundmn nascentem ex- 
primeret imitando et conformaret. Quare Pilius pro- 
grediens a Patre non factus est denuo Filius Patris, sed 
mundo Filius, ut scilicet condescensione sua mundus fieret 
quodammodo Patris filius, et in coelestem familiam ado- 
ptaretur. Quod si verum est, Primogenitus nihil aliud 
significare, nisi Filius Archetypus, videbitur. Ad ra- 
tiones veniamus. 

Primum, verbum (rvyxaroc(ia(ngy sive condescensio, 
(quod adeo non generationis in se habet ullum sensum, 
ut, testibus VesseKo et Suicero, de Aetemo Patre, om- 
nium conservatore, a Patribus nonnunquam usurpetur,) 
quid velit apud Athanasium, Kquebit legentibus sectiones 
78-81 Orationis iUius de qua hie agitur. Ela disputa- 
tionis suae pars incipit et terminatur mentione facta con- 
descensionis Verbi : quare ad eam adeundum est tanquam 
ad praecipuum quemdam locum, undo vis vocabuli in 
gravissima hac materia possit erui. Incipit autem his 
verbis : ^^ Quo res factae non tantum existerent, sed etiam 
bene existerent, placuit Deo ut sua Sapientia ad res 
creatas condescenderet, ut typum aliquem et speciem 
ipsius Imaginis, cum in omnibus simul, tum in singulis 
imprimeret ; quo nimirum perspicuum fieret et sapientia 
ornatas esse res factas et digna Deo esse opera. Ut enim 
nostrum Verbum, Verbi, qui Dei est Filius, est imago ; 
ita sapientia in nobis facta ejusdem Verbi, quae ipsa est 
Sapientia, imago quoque est,'' etc. § 78. Quid hie 
reperimus de Verbo denuo facto Filio ? quid non de 
Filio imaginem sui imprimente in operibus suis ? Finem 
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autem facturus Sapientiam introducit sanctus Doctor ita 
loquentem : '^ Omnia quidem in me et per me facta sunt : 
quia autem opus erat ut sapientia in operibus crearetur, 
ego secundum substantiam quidem cum Patre aderam, 
sed ad res factas condescendens, meum typum in ilKs 
apte imprimebam, ut universus mundus tanquam in 
uno corpore non secum discordaret sed concordaret/^ 
§81. 

Quod ut planius inteUigatur, exponendum est Athana- 

sium autumasse, ne ullam quidem rem creationem suam 

sustinere posse, ut non sanctissimam Creantis manum 

tanquam refugiat et ad nihilum continue recidat, nisi 

eidem simul Demiurgus ipse condescensione quadam 

suam impertiat gratiam, quo mirabilem illam patienter 

subeat operationem, per quam in rerum naturam per- 

ventura est. ^^ Verbum/^ scribit, " cum principio Demi- 

^gus esset creatorum, condescendit ad res creatas, ut 

fieri possent. Neque enim ejus naturam, quae purus 

Patris est splendor, ferre potuissent, nisi/^ graeca fortius 

curnint quam latina, ^iKxu^pcoTnoc ttxtpikH a-vyyiocru^oig 

^I'TAajSfTo, x.a.1 Kpxri^(ra,g avTx ag ova-iau riusyKi, Orat, 

^' 64. Quare operibus suis, dum creabantur, ut crearen- 

*^, virtutem quandam suam impertiens Artifex Filius, 

' eadem proinde augustissimo fiKorum nomine donatus est ; 

^'^yxarajSakTO^ rov Xoyovj pergit sanctus doctor, vlo7roisTTa.i 

^^i auTii Tj jcTtVt^ Ji' auTOLi. Ex quo fit, ut non mode per 

^iliuin^ verum etiam in Filio, ut Apostolus loquitur, 

^®rum universitas facta esse dicenda sit, cum non ex- 

•'©riore solum mandate, sed intima vi et virtute Spiritus 

Sl^s consistunt et permanent omnia. "Nam,^^ ut alibi 
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docet ubemmus iUe rermn divinanun interpres, qnem 
saepius appellasse jucundissimmn est, ^^ Deus non solum 
nos ex nihilo fecit, sed etiam Verbi gratia secundum 
Deum vivere concessit. At homines ab aeternis rebus 
aversi, sibi ipsis corruptionis mortiferae auctores facti 
sunt ; qui ex natura quidem mortales fuerunt, sed gratia 
in Verbi participatione sita naturae statum effugerunt." 
de Incarn, V. B, 5. Itaque nihil fere est creatum, quod 
non genitum sit quoque; cum contra non stent in loco 
suo, sed retro fluant et pereant, nisi vitam quandam a 
Creatore percipiant intus, superadditam creationi suae. 
Proinde Athanasii mos est in scriptis suis, ut res creatas 
potius appellet genitas quam factas vel opera, yfi/TiTa sen 
yivynroii non ^oni^ara et i^yoL^ quo sanctissimam hanc 
exprimat veritatem ; cauto tamen semper, gratiae illud 
esse non naturae, donum Creatoris non creaturae pro- 
prium, quod mundus in se habeat hanc formam pul- 
chritudinis, et coelestium necessitudinem, et prihcipium. 
stabilitatis. " Res factae,^^ docet, ^^ cum sint opera, 
genitae dici nequeunt, nisi, geniti Filii participes postea 
effectae, genitae et ipsae dicantur, non sane propriam ob 
naturam, sed quia Pilii factae sint in Spiritu participes.^' 
Orai, i. 56. 

His perspectis, non difficilis intellectu est mens Atha- 
nasii, cum Unigenitum Patris docet esse factum in crea- 
tione mimdi Primogenitum ofanis creaturae. Nam, cum 
gratia ilia, qua impertita natura rerum in suo loco per- 
manet, variis nominibus respici possit, ut lux, ut pul- 
chritude, ut sapientia, ut ratio, ut coelestis adoptio, ut 
similia, ille supremus Conditor universorum, seipsum 
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tonndo impertiens, fit quodammodo miuido principinin et 
lucis illius, et pulchritudinis, et sapientiae, et rationis, 
et adoptionis in coelestium societatem. Itaque, qui ex 
aetemo Sapientia, Lux, Eatio, Filius est Patris, factus est 
bperibus suis principalis quaedam Sapientia, et formatrix 
Eatio, et Lux plenissime irradians, et archetypus Filius. 
Sapientia autem Patris tandem facta est sapientia mundo, 
et fecit ut mundus sapiens esset ; lux Patris facta est lux 
mundo, et fecit ut mundus splendesceret ; Unigenitus 
Patris factus est Primogenitus mundo, et fecit ut mundus 
in femiliam Dei adscisceretur. 

Profecto fateor haec omnia in mysterio et fructibus 
sanctissimae Incamationis verissime complcri, cujus 
gratia ita superat quicquid universae naturae a Creatore 
datum est, ut Athanasius in quodam opere confirmare 
non dubitaverit, mundi creationem esse per Filium 
solummodo, dispensationem autem EvangeKcam esse in 
Klio. ^^ Decebat creationis quidem exordium per ipsum 
fieri, ut res existerent; earum autem instaurationem, in 

• 

^pso; quae sane verba inter se differunt. Nam initio 
qnidem omnia per ipsum facta sunt ut essent; postea, 
^bi omnia defecerunt, Verbum caro factum est, quam 
^cet induit, ut in ipso omnia reficerentur." In illud 
(^ia, 2. Quid quod, cum camem sumeret, imaginem 
8111 mundo exhibuit solidiorem multo et clariorem, et 
^©rius se ipsum fecit primogenitum inter creaturas, quam 
^^, universa conditurus, ideam se faceret et regulam 
I'eitiin condendarum. Fateor equidem; sed prioris 
^peris praestantiam non imminuunt praestantiora ilia 
^nae subsecuta sunt ; id quod Athanasio adeo persuasum 
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est^ ut saepius duo ilia una consociet et comparet^ ex- 
tollens quidem meliora, non deprimens quod in se 
bonum est. 

Infinita prope locorum sylva est in Sanctis Patribus, ex 
quibus augustissimum hoc munus Unigeiiiti, et in rerum 
natura et in oeconomia evangeUca, possit illustrari. 
" Cum justitia nulla esset in terra, doctorem misit, quasi 
vivam legem ^' dicit Lactantius, Instit. iv. 25. '^Quid- 
quid facturus erat Deus in creatura^' docet Augustinus, 
''jam Verbo inerat, nee esset operibus, nisi esset in 
Verbo.^' In Ps. 44, 5. Alio loco Filius ab eodem appel- 
latur, "ars quaedam omnipotentis atque sapientis Dei^ 
plena omnium rationum viventium incommutabiKum.'^ 
De Trin. vi. 11. Cyrillus autem Alexandrinus : "Uni — 
genitus^' scribit "secundum naturam; primogenitu^* 
propter nos, ut tanquam immortaU cuidam radici onmi^3 
creatura insita sit, et ex eo qui semper est, germinet.' ^ 
Thesaur, 25, p. 238. ycaTsa-cppayia-^nfjt.sv, docet idem Cyril — • 
lus, slg TO acp^irvTTOv rr^g ilxouog. in Joan, p. 91. SimL — 
liter ab Athenagora Filius vocatur l^ix xal iuipysKx, onu_ - 
nium rerum materialium; ti liiocj oTrsp Xoyoy glpTiJcao-t, ^^ 
Clemente Alex. Strom, v. 3 ; liiau liscou xat dpyriy AfXTsc^ 
Toy TrpcoTOTocok TratTEO)? xTtcfw?, testatur Origenes, cont'9^^^ 
Oels. vi. 64 fin. olou aVo tivo^ <*Vpc^^> concinit Gregorii^— 
Nyssenus, Oatech, p. 504 fin. Et, ut ad Athanasiui^^* 
redeamus, multus est in eadem doctrina, ut in loc:5^' 
hujusmodi : fJxwv xal tJtto? -Trpo^ ocpsrriuj Orat. i, 2^M- 
TVTTov Tii/a Aaj3okT£^, et vTToypafjLfjLov, iii. 20. iv ocvru) r\fj. ^^ 
TTpoTervTrcofMivoi, ii. 76 init. tuttov Blyiovog luiiTvoci, 78, ini-^* 
Trpcororoytog elg ocTroiei^iu rrig ruu tto^vtcov Sioc rov vl^^ 
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ivifjLiovpyixg xat vlo7roni(rsug, iii. 9 fin. rriu roZ olp^BTVTrov 
'nXoL(riy oivu(rrYi(ra.(r6on lauTw. contr, Apoll. ii. 5. 

Quare jure optimo, ut credo, pro concesso potest 
assuini, condescensionem illam Primogeniti ad imiversa 
constituenda nuUam esse adumbrationem aetemi mysterii 
quo Pilius a Patre gignitur, sed simpKciter refeire ad 
munus quo fungitur Unigenitus erga opera sua, dispo- 
nens, stabiliens, vivificans ea quae condidit. Scilicet 
idem fere valet -Trpwroroxo^ atque app^ii tiT? xr/o-fo)?, et 
pwyfi^tif ^pwT£U«^ ly Tt? xrnTSty et TrpooTOTVirou yiyyy\^(x,, 
fioyo^ yipyrirog h tok ysynroTg, et caetera ejusdem gene- 
ris, ut clarissimo etiam Marano credo placuisse in opere 
suo " De Divinitate Christi }" neque quicquam facit ad 
probandum, quod voluit Bullus, ConciKum Nicaenum iis 
fevisse, (etiamsi non eos omnino reprobaret,) qui di6e- 
rent, fuisse FiKmn antequam gigneretur. Finem igitur 
ponamus aliquando disputationi nostrae, id solum sug- 
gerentes insuper, nempe ilia quae de Athanasii doctrina 
supra dicta sunt, fortasse inutilia non fore in quibusdam 
Antenicaenorum nodis expediendis, quos non Bullus 
solum, sed eventu feliciore et Maranus et Ballerinii trac- 
Werunt. 
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DISSERTATIO IV. 

DE VOCIBUS J^ iTipxg \)7ro<noL(ri(*3q n olxrtxg 
ANATHEMATISMI NICAENI. 

MBIGITUE inter doctos, utrum, cum Patres 
Nicaeni eos anathemate feriunt "qui Dei 
Filium ex alia hyjpostasi vel iLsia esse sen- 
tirent,^^ vocabula hypostasis et ^Lsia rem rmam 
significant an duas. In hac diversitate judiciorum, jure 
Optimo licet in hanc vel in illam iri sententiam, cum 
utramque sustineant ii, quos neminem in hujusmodi 
materie secutum esse poenitebit. Si hypostasin volumus 
ab usia distinctam, Bullum habemus auctorem; si vo- 
cabula in unum redacta, Petavium. Ego profecto Peta- 
vium sequor^ felix tanto patrocinio, adductus autem non 
auctoritate viri, sed ipso factorum monitu, ut arbitror, et 
rei veritate. 

Bullus, in Defensione sua Fidei Nicaenae^ ii. 9, § 11, 
credit, si eum recte interpreter, singulas notiones, inter se 
sejunctas, subesse singulis vocabulis usiae et hypostasi 
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in hac formula ; quasi anathematismus ille, in quo reperi- 
untur, duas haereses uno ictu feriens^ et illos condemnet 
qui dixerint FiKum ex usia Patris non esse, et illos quo- 
que quibus placuerit Filium non esse ex hypostasi Patris. 
Et praeterea duas revera haereticorum factiones, in 
historia temporum illorum, sibi invenisse putat, quae 
suiuu utraque in illo Anathematismo locum habeant. 

Petavius contra, de Trin, iv. 1, hypostasin tunc tem- 

poris idem velle atque usiam arbitratus, in una proposi- 

tione Anathematismi mentem docet esse conclusam : eo 

maxime quia, ante Concilium Alexandrinum an. 362 

tabitum, sensus hypostasis ab usia diversus nulla esset 

publica Ecclesiae auctoritate munitus. Quocum consen- 

tiunt Coustantius {Ep. Pont. Rom, pp. 274, 290, 462.) 

Tillemontius, {Dion, Alex, § 15.) Huetius, (Origenian, 

ii. 2, n. 3.) Thomassinus {de Incarn, iii. 1), et Morinus, 

(de Sacr, Ordin, ii. 6.) Maranus autem, {Praef, ad 

Basil, § 1, t. 3, Maur.) Natalis Alexander, {Saec. 1, 

Diss. 22, circ. fin.) Burtonus {Testimonies to the Trinity y 

n. 71,) et Eouthius {Relliqu, Sacr, vol. iii. p. 189,) si a 

Petavio dissentiunt, at certe non consentiunt BuUo. 

Jam palmarium Bulli hoc est, quod Basilius, cum Sa- 
beUianis dimicans, qui, suam rem agentes, dicebant Con- 
dlimn Nicaenum hypostasi et vsiae unum sensum tribu- 
isse, contra clara voce pronunciat Patres voluisse duas res, 
cam iuabus voculis uterentur, et suam cuique vim assi- 
gnasse. 

Provocat etiam ad Anastasium testantem, Hodeg. 21. 

l\ (22, p. 342, ed. 1606) Patres Nicaenos definivisse tres 

esse hypostases in sanctissima Trinitate. Quod quidem 
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testimonium, ab Anastasio ipso Andreae Samosatenc 
ascriptum, Petavius putat esse Gelasii Cyziceni, non gra- 
vissimi auctoris ; testimonium autem est Amphiloclii 
quoque, idem fere scribentis apud eundem Anastasiun 
ibid, c. 10, p, 164. Vid. quoque c. 9, p. 150, c 24, p. 364, 
ubi Anastasius ipse loquitur. Accedunt loci ex Dionysic 
Pontifice Romano, Dionysio Alexandrino, .Eusebio Caesa- 
riensi, Origene quoque, a Bullo citati ; in quibus singuKg 
cum mentio sit trium hypostasium, trium autem similitei 
usiarum nulla in patribus sit mentio, perspicuum est hypo- 
stasin tunc expressisse notionem aliquam, quam usia noE 
exprimeret. Quid quod Athanasius ipse de tribus hypo- 
stasihus loquitur. In illud Omnia 6. Easpo^. Fid. 2. Vid 
quoque Incarn, c. Avian, 10. Orat, iv. 25, init. 

Hoc de testibus ipsis : nunc de haeresibus duabus 
quae ex his vocibu^ tesseram, sibi quaeque suam, confeciss< 
dicuntur. Contendit Bullus distinctionem fecisse Semi 
arianos inter usiam et hypostasin ; ex hypostasi Patri 
esse Pilium concessisse, ex usia negasse. Quare, quani< 
anathematizat Concilium eos qui ex usia Patris negant ess 
Filium, Semi-arianos ferit ; quando eos qui ex hypostasi 
(credo virum doctum hoc velle, non aperte loquitur^ 
Arianos. Diligentius rem excutiamus. 

1 . Incipio, non a testibus, sed ab hac interpretatione 
quam, quasi ex historia temporum ductam, Anathematisna 
verbis vir doctissimus imponit. Quinam sunt ii, qui, Bull 
judice, negarent ex hypostasi Patris esse Filium ? Concede 
tur hie Semi-arianos dixisse ^^ex alia usia/' at quinan 
dixerint " ex alia hypostasi ?'' Ariani ? rejecerunt isti e:2 
usia utique, sed de hypostasis tanquam diversa ab usia, n^ 
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verbuin quidem protulenmt. Ego vero nusquam esse tunc 

temporis illos haereticos existimo. Haec autem jacienda 

erant, caute non conjectura, quasi fundamenta hujus inter- 

pretationis ; si nulla sunt, coiruit aedificium. Nam Bulli 

haec plane principalis et absoluta est propositio, illos qui 

negarent ex vsia non esse eos qui negarent ex hypostasi, 

Quaerimus duo genera haereticorum ; et non designat ullos 

liomines, qui negarent ex hypostasi, ex vsia non negarent. 

2. Deinde, Semi-arianos tenuisse ex hypostasi sensuillo 

peculiari j^ersonae, quem iisia non habet, hoc unico probat 

argumento, quod tres illae Semi-arianorum Confessiones, 

ann. 341, 344, 351, quae sigillatim appellantur Marci Are- 

thusii, Macrostichus, et prima Sirmiensis, illos anathemate 

feriunt qui dicerent Filium esse ^^ ex alia hypostasi et non 

a Deo/^ praetermissis verbis ^^ ex alia usia/' quae inde 

concludit esse propria Semi-arianorum. Quid velint verba 

iUa praetermissa, mox dicendum erit ; interea notatu di- 

pmm est, confessionem Philippopolitanam, ex Marci ilia 

Semi-ariana sumptam, Hilarium ita non suspicari, tanquam 

lacunosam, quia omiserit ^^ ex alia usia/' ut illam contra 

defendat eo ipso quod retinuerit, ut putat, tesseram Cath- 

oKcorum, de 8yn. 35; quod quidem perinde est, quasi 

*P©rte dixerit ^^ ex alia hypostasi et non ex Deo/^ idem velle 

atqtie ^^ ex siisihypostasi vel usia/^ Accedit quod Athanasius 

9^0que, in narratione sua eorum quae Nicaeae de anathe- 

^^tismo occurrebant, de Beer. 20, fin. plane omittit hypo- 

^^sin; quasi, dum usia staret in suo loco, hypostasin sive 

^jungere sive omittere, idem fuerit. 

3. Hoc praeterea notandum est, nihil prorsus a Bullo 
^Sse prolatum, quo demonstretur Semi-arianos revera rer 

G 
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probasse ^^ ex usia ;" cmn plane constet contra dogma illud 
recepisse eos, non reprobasse. ^^ Certissimum" esse confir- 
mat, haereticos eos, qui tres illas confessiones supra lau- 
datas protulerunt, scilicet Semi-arianos, ^^ nunquam fassos 
nunquam fassuros fuisse Filium ex vsia Patris progeni- 
tum." Pateor eum hac in re habuisse Petavium consen- 
tientem sibi; sed me non perterret tantorum hominum 
conspiratio, qui Athanasium a me esse noverim. Quod 
quidem concedit Petavius, Athanasium arbitratus, utpote 
minus versatum in subtilitatibus Semi-arianorum, credi- 
disse id eos tenere quod non tenerent. '^ Horum Semi- 
arianorum/' scribit, ^^ quorum antesignanus fuit Basiliua 
Ancyrae Episcopus, prorsus obscura fuit haeresis . . ut 
ne ipse quidem Athanasius satis illam exploratam habuerit/' 
de Trin. i. 10, § 7. 

Haec Petavius ; nunc contra audiamus verba Athanasii. 
^^ Viros qui alia quidem omnia Nicaeae scripta recipiunt, 
de solo autem homousio ambigunt, non ut inimicos spec- 
tari par est . . . Cum enim confiteantur ex usia Patris et 
non ex alia hypostasi esse Filium . . . non longe absunt 
ab homousii voce recipienda. Talis est Basilius Ancyrae^ 
in iis quae de fide scripsit/' Be Synod, 41. Quo in locc 
Athanasii illud quoque notabile est, praeter ea quae de 
Semi-arianorum doctrina testatur, quod hypostasin et usiam 
idem plane facit fidelissimus ille hujus historiae interpres . 
Ifeque id omittendum est, quo Semi-arianos pergi-i 
urgere, idcirco scilicet eos debere ^^ homoilsion " profiteri 
quia jam profiterentur ^^ ex iLsia" quod ipsorum tessera 
^^ homoeusion ^' non satis posset muniri. 

Hilarius item, cum id agit ut ea defendat quae a Semi- 
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arianis Ancyrae vel Sirmii lata essent, inter alia quae recte 
confiterentur, hoc esse testatur, ^^ Non creatura est Filius 
genitus, sed a natura Patris indiscreta substantia est/' de 
Syn. 27. 

Idem probatur^ ni faUor, ex iis ipsis apud Epiphanium 

scriptis Semi-arianorum, quibus motus credit Petavius, 

iflos haereticos '^ ex usia Patris '^ Filio denegasse. Subti- 

lius aliquanto disputat, Semi-arianos tradidisse argutias 

quasdam de diversis, ut autumabant, actionibus (hspysluig) 

divinis, quorum una esset actio yBvur^T^xri seu generativa, 

8lia xTKTTixii seu creatrix ; unde colligerunt Filium esse, 

lion ex usia, sed per actionem illam generativam, i^ 

^M^oTTirog, ex similitudine Patris. At certe ea quae 

plane confitentur Semi-ariani in hac Confessione sua plus 

talent quam vult Petavius, et ^^ex usia" non obscure sig- 

^cant ; mov o[ji,oiov, dicunt, xat xar o\j(ria.v ix. tou Trxr^oq^ 

"^^er. 73, p. 825. b. w? >j* a-o^ia, roZ <ro^oZ vlogy ouV/a ov<r(»g, 

P' 853. C. xar' ovtrtuv vloy tou 0£ou xa* irxr^oq, p. 854. c. 

^^o\i(j'io(, ofMOij }tx\ o\j<r{x wxrpoq fjt,ouoy£]/o\jg vloZ, p. 858. d. 

*^id. quoque vocabulum yvrVto? ibid, et Athan. de Synod, 

^Ij nt alia, quae iidem proferunt, praetereamus. 

Quod quidem in Collatione ilia quoque patet, inter 
^^xni-arianos et Anomoeos, Constantinopoli coram Con- 
^'^^laitio an. 360 habita, cum Semi-ariani, teste Theodoreto, 
^on gravate confessi sunt etiam homoilsion illud Catholic- 
^*^^tiin, idcirco, quia jam confiterentur ^^ ex icsiaJ' Cum 
^ixiiii Anomoei homousion condemnatum vellent, Silvanus 
Tarsus, Semi-arianorum vir primarius, ^^ Si Deus Verbum 
^on est ex nihilo,'' respondit, " neque creatum, neque 
dterius iLsiae, homousius igitur est Deo qui ipsum genuit, 
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utpote Deus ex Deo, et lumen ex lumine, eandemque cum 
Genitore naturam habet^^^ Hist. ii. 23. Quo in loco, ut 
in illo Athanasii, notandum est, Theodoretum, cum videtur 
ipsum Nicaenorum Anathematismum citare, tamen omit- 
tere verba ^^ex alia %postoi/^ tanquam supervacanea, 
cum ^^ ex alia uAa^^ jam memorasset. 

Hoc autem Petavio et Bullo concedendum est, Semi- 
arianos temporis progressu propius accessisse ad Cath- 
olicam fidem ; ita ut non jure possimus illorum proferre 
confessionem an. 358, qua probemus quid an. 325 de FiHi 
generatione sensissent. Quippe ex gremio Eusebianorum 
oriebatur schola quaedam et moribus et doctrina gravior, 
laudata autem ab Athanasio et Hilario ; quam postea, 
Damaso Pontifice, relicta tandem haereticorum factione, 
ad fidem Petri magna ex parte constat confugisse. Qui 
Homines quia ^^ ex usia ^^ confessi sint nondum Catholici, 
non ideo Eusebii iUi duo idem tenuisse censendi sunt, 
neque Asterius, neque caeteri, qui ipso Patrum Nicae- 
norum tempore, tametsi taeretici, a simplici Arianorum 
vesania refugerunt. Esto igitur in dubio, ut Bulli causam 
oremus ultro, utrum Semi-ariani Nicaeni ^^ex usia^^ 
recepissent an non ; tamen certumne est eos contra rece- 
pisse ^^ ex hypostasi ?'' Minime sane ; nam ipse Petavius- 
qui illis ^^ex usia'* abjudicat, non voluit iisdem cuni 
Bullo tribuere ^^ ex hypostasi." Quae cum ita sint, historis 
controversiae tandem relicta, ut Bullo minus commoda^ 
ad testes veniendum est. 

Ex his testibus Gelasius est auctoritate tenui, Anasta- 
sius posterioris aevi. Quod autem ex Amphilocliio addu_- 
citur, satis habiturum esset ponderis, nisi Basilius, eideix 
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, conjimctissiinus, idem testimoniam, idque expressius, 
dedisset. In Basiliuin igitnr, magnum certe auctorem, 
tota res recidit ; et profecto si unius viri testimonio con- 
cedenda est diremptio quaestionis hujus, Basilium protinus 
sequamm' ; hypostasin et usiam inter se differre, dimissis 
arguinentis, plena voce profiteamur. Sed nimirum uni 
^0, quanqnam gravissimo, aliis adversantibus testibus, 
certe non est confidendum. 

Primum illud est, nt supra commonstravimus, Athana- 

siuin et Hilarium, non quidem data opera, sed in disputa- 

tionis cursu, ita de hypostasi et iisia esse locutos, ut signi- 

ficarent vocabula ea unam rem, non duas, voluisse in 

Anathematismo. Nam commutant ilia inter se; hyposta- 

*^^ omittunt ; omissa autem, tamen Anathematismum tan- 

quam omnibus numeris absolutum aestimant. Praeterea 

Silarius in Fragm, ii. 27, cum velit Anathematismi verba 

fetine vertere, " ex altera substantia vel essentia '^ scribit. 

^ttjus simile fortasse est illud Eusebii in Epistola sua, ^^ ex 

^lia hypostasi et iisia" c. 7. 

Haec sint praeludia quaedam, namque Athanasius, in 

■Epistola sua ad Afros, ad vocem ipsam paene definiendam 

^X: proposito aggreditur ; " Hypostasis est lAsm, neque aliam 

*^^t)et significationem, quam hoc ipsum quod est, Quod 

■Hieremias vocat existentiam, cum dicit,^^ etc. § 4. Quam- 

'^s autem alibi loquitur de tribus hypostasibuSy aKud illud 

^st; nam quia hypostasis, numerali diserte addito, vult 

P^sona, non inde continue perspicuum est quid tum velit, 

^^ in singulari stat et in alio verborum contextu repe- 

fituy. Ego hoc verissimum esse puto, quando trium 

^^Utio est hypostasium, hypostasin personam velle ; sed in 
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Anathematismo Nicaeno non legimus '^ tres hypostases y^ 
sed '^ hypostasin vel usiam ;'' quemadmodum autem Atha- 
nasius, alibi de tribus hypostasibus locutus, tamen Tiypo- 
stasin in singulari sumptam usiam interpretatur (vid. e. g. 
Orat, iii. 66, iv. 1, f. 33 fin.) ita Patres quoque Nicaeni, 
^^ hypostasin '* proferentes et usiam adjicientes, vocabnla 
duo inter se non opposita, sed apposita voluerant. 

Non minus aperte, nee minore auctoritate loquitur 
Hieronymus : ^^ Tota saecularium Ktterarum schola nihil 
aKud hypostasim nisi usiam novit/^ Ep, xv. 4. Quid quod 
de tribus hypostasibus disputans in eadem Epistola, libe- 
riora haec profert, quae non protuKsset utique, si Patribufi 
Nicaenis hypostasis ^^ persona ^^ sonuisset. '^ Si jubetis 
condatur nova post Nicaenam fides; et similibus verbis 
cum Arianis confiteamur orthodoxi/' Certe si BasiUui 
vaUdus est testis ex una parte, non minus ex altera gravis 
est Athanasius, vehemens Hieronymus. 

Basilius porro, non Caesariensis, sed Semi-arianus e3 
Ancyra, et alii ejus congregales, idem testantur apud Bpi 
phanium : ^^ Hanc hypostasin Patres usiam vocarunt."^ 
Haer, 73, 12 fin. Cui sufeagatur confessio ilia quae 
Epistolae Sardicensi assutam invenimus: ^^unam esa 
hypostasin^ quam ipsi haeretici usiam appellant." Theoc 
Hist, ii. 6. 

Sed occurretur forsitan, Hieronymum, Occidentale:a 
virum, Basilium et Georgium Semi-arianos, non sat> 
fidos in hac re esse auctores, sed prout sua ipsorum a"» 
veritatis traditio, aut haereticus error ferebat, asseveranti"* 
quam consultius de sensu hypostasi esse testates. Esto ; ^ 
Magnus Basilius contra habuit ille quoque sues amicoi 
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iraditionem suam; si enim Occidens unam hypostasin 
praedicaverat, tres usias Semi-ariani, ita Orientales contra 
strenuos fuisse constat in trimn hypostasium, iinius usiae 
confessione. 

Praeterea Socrates auctor est, disceptatum fuisse Ale- 
xandriae de hypostasi paulo ante Concilium Nicaenum, 
de qua tamen ^^ne verbum quidem fecit Concilium 
iDud." Hist, iii. 7, id quod aliter se habet, si inter hypo- 
iimti et usiam a Concilio distinctum est. 

Concilium denique Alexandrinum an. 362 habitum, 

cum decemeret integrum esse hypostasin vel pro itsia vel 

pro persona adliiberi, non solum eo ipso significavit, 

^ocabulum illud adhuc reKctum esse, ut aiunt, in Eccle- 

fiia, sed id apertissime declarat in Epistola sua. Si enim 

hypostasi sensum suum jam imposuisset Concilium Nicae- 

^Um, quid reliquum erat Alexandrinis nisi eum profiteri ? 

Cujus argumenti vim ita intelligit Bullus, ut confugiat ad 

^Onjecturam, innovatum fuisse in ^' veteri vocabuli usu^^ 

^o ipso ConciUi Sardicensis tempore, reclamantibus et 

Socrate, qui ilium usum ante Concilium Nicaenum coUo- 

'^^t. Hist. id. 4, 6 et tabula Sardicensi, in qua unius hypo- 

^ttms doctrina ex traditione Catholica repetitur. 

Ea quae adduximus saeculi quarti sunt testimonial 

^eque aliud sonant, etsi rariora, quae de eodem vocabulo 

^Xi saeculis Ante-nicaenis traduntur. Socrates hie audiendus 

^st: ^^QuiGraecam inter Graecos pbilosophiam tradide- 

^!^^uit, usiam quidem pluribus modis definierunt ; hypostasis 

"^ero nullam prorsus mentionem fecerunt. Irenaeus quidam 

Grammaticus, in Lexico per ordinem litterarum digesto, 

qiiod Atticistes inscribitur, banc vocem barbaram esse 
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aflBrmat. Neque enim apud quenquam vetenun scriptomm 
earn reperiri ; ac sicubi fortasse reperiatur, non eo sensu, 
quo nunc sumitur, usurpari. Etenim apud Sophoclem in 
Phaenice ea vox insidias significat; apud Menandmm 
, vero condimenta, perinde ac siquis fiiecem yini in dolio 
subsidentem appellet hypoatadn. Verum licet ab antiquis 

philosophis haec vox usurpata non fuerit, sciendum est 

• 

tamen, recentiores ea frequenter uses fuisse pro iisia" 
Hist. iii. 7. Ex Ante-nicaenis, plurimus est Origenes in 
vocabulo hypostasis ; idque, contextuverboruminterprete, 
ut significetur "persona/^ Loquitur porro de tribua 
hypostasibvs ; ut Dionysius quoque, ejus discipulus; et 
Eusebius, ita tamen ut hypostasin cum lisia confundat ^ 
item Athanasius, ut supra dictum est, (Orig. in Joan, 
ii. 6, Dionys. ap. Basil, de Sp. S. n. 72. Euseb. ap. Socr. 
i. 23. Athan. In illud Omnia, 6) ; de duabus Patris et 
Filii, Origenes, Ammonius, Alexander, (Origen. in Gels. 
viii. 2. Ammon. ap, Caten. in Joan, x. 30.^ Alex. ap. 
Theod. i. 3, p. 740.) Quare videtur ilia vox in Ecclesia 
catholica prius scholae ciijusdam esse propria, nempe 
Alexandrinae : post autem exortas haereses, ne verborum 
ambiguitas fidelibus fraudi esset, ab Ecclesia ipsa ex scholig 
in sues usus esse conversa. . Profecto, quod alte in men- 
tibus Catbolicorum jam inde ab Apostolis insedit, Tria 



^ Hunc autem, cujus multae in catenis ad N. T. (ad S. Joannein 
praesertim) occurrunt symbolae, non esse Ammonium ilium saeculi 
tertii, sed alium quendam saeculi quinti, ecclesiae Alexandrinae 
presbyterum et oeconomum, post Combefisium auguratur FabriciuSj 
Bihl Grace, t. v. pp. 714, 722, ed. 1796. 
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revera esse in Una Divinitate, id, cum a malesana 
philosophia periclitabatnr, placuit Ecclesiae, Dei monitu, 
per vocabulum hypostasis exprimi. Qua in re cum Bullo 
et Marano consentio plane ; nisi quod Maranus hypostasin 
''suinmo consensu ^^ receptam esse putat ab Oriente a 
Ifoeto vel saltern Sabellio exorto, Bullus autem ^^ apud 
Catholicos Dionysii aetate ratum et fixum illud fuisse, tres 
esse in divinis hypostases." 

Inquirendum est denique, cur, unam rem prae oculis 
habentes, duobus vocabuKs tisia et hypostasi in Anathema- 
tismo suo usi sint Nicaeni Patres. Respondet Coustantius, 
^postasin prime scriptam ab illis fuisse, deinde usiam 
provida mente adjectam, ne scilicet hypostasin prave ver- 
terint Sabelliani, quasi voluerit persona. Crediderim 
praeterea hypostasin priorem ideo habuisse locum, quia 
Concflio Oecumenico, sub Latinorum magisterio habito, 
vocabnlum substantia^ seu hypostasis, quasi nativum fuerit 
et solemhe. Quin Damasus, quinquaginta post annos, 
loquitur de Spiritu Sancto tanquam ejusdem hypostasis et 
^««ww cum Patre et Filio. Theod. Hist. ii. 17 ; longe alitor 
^tque Concilium Oecumenicum secundum, a quo, absen- 
^bus quippe Latinis, tres hypostases commemorantur. 
^6que alius fuit nisi Hosius, ex praesulibus scilicet Latinis, 
(qui ipse Pontificis fuerat legatus Nicaeae,) qui controver- 
^^ de substantia sive hypostasi, in Alexandriam in- 
^^erit. Sardicae quoque, quanquam hypostasis pro usia 
^ Epistolam Synodalem non inducebatur, tamen ex his- 
*oria Concflii constat, Hosium ibi restitisse iis, quibuscum 
^gna ex parte consentiebat. Hoc porro in controversia 
fortasse erat saeculo tertio inter Dionysios duos, Pontificem 
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Eomanuin et Alexandrinum Praesiilem, (ut visum est Cou- 
stantio^ dissentientibus autem Marano et Ronthio) : cum 
Alexandrinus tres esse hypostases confirmabat, Pontifex 
autem tres divulsas (^fABfAtpitrfAivcc^) i. e. tres substantias 
condemnabat, quasi tritheismum sapuerint ; Alexandrinus 
autem regerebat, ^^ Si eo quod tres sunt hypostases, divul- 
sas esse dicunt, tres sunt, etiamsi noUnt ; aliter, IHvinam 
Trinitatem prorsus e medio tollant/' op, Basil, de 8p. 8. 
72. Quid quod Occidentalium usus in Athanasio cemitur 
semel vel iterum hospite Pontificis Romani; qui, cuir 
Origines, Dionysius, Ammonius/ Alexander, popularej 
sui, duo et tres hypostases confitentur, ita tamen ipsi 
variat vocabuK sensum, modo unam, modo tres docen 
hypostases in Divinitate, ut videatur prope in se ostender 
illam loquendi libertatem, quam in Concilio Alexandrin 
CathoKcis asseruit. 

Quae si recte se habeant, inteUigi potest quare, in tri 
bus illis Confessionibus Semi-arianorum, omittatur " e: 
vsia;" quia scilicet mittebantur ad Latinos, quos ut cor 
ciUarent, utebantur haeretici illo vocabulo, quod in auriba 
Latinorum clarius soniturum esset ; quemadmodum Atha 
nasius contra, ut vidimus, in Epistola sua de Deer. Conc€ 
Nic. scribens ad Graecos, omittit hypostasin, usiam retina 
Neque absimili ratione, quemadmodum Semi-ariani volu^ 
runt praetensa hypostasi Occidentalibus blandiri, i^i 
Acaciani contra an. 359, jam ex Constantii favore audac^ 
iQud idem vocabulum, non aliud, Arimini ab Occidentalibt 
repudiatum voluerunt ; ut conspici potest ex illo symbol^ 
quod, conscriptum Nicae in Thracia, non solum usiam, i 
in aliis confessionibus Arianorum, sed hypostasin etist^ 
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omittit 5 ea scilicet mente ut Latinis necesse esset, non 
solum graecum ^^ homousion/' sed latinmn '^ unius sub- 
stantiae'' rejicere. 

Jam vero, si usitatum est philosophorum scholis, illam 

Joagis probabilem judicari hypothesin, quae ad universa 

&cta vel phaenomena, de quibus agit, facillime accommo- 

datur, quid nobis ea quae jam dicta sunt perpendentibus 

^©stat, nisi ut concludamus, vocabuKs hypostasi et usia 

-^athematismi Nicaeni unam rem, non duas significari ? 
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CAUSES OF THE -RISE AND SUCCESSES 
OF ARIANISM. 



$ I. C1KCUM8TAHCBS OF THE TIME PATOUBABLE TO THE 

SuccEse OF 1 



'Its reading the Hatory of Arianism tlie qnes- 
> tion naturally suggests itself how it came 
' to start into existence so suddenly and to 
. spread with such rapidity. And a sadder 
reflection occurs to the Catholic student, as if the Christian 
body, 80 long and variously tried by persecution, deserved 
or promised better, than that its new prosperity should 
be marred by so deadly a heresy, and that, in every part 
of the orbit terrarum, conterminoualy with the Church 
herself. It was not so with other heresies ; SabellianiBin, 
Novatianism, and Pelt^ianism were at least as plausible 
systems of doctrine, and had aa able teachers ; but they 
had no great historical career, as Arianism had. In " The 
Ariana of the Fourth Century" I did not attempt any 
solntion of this difficulty, though I was not ignorant of 
the works of Mosheim and other learned Germans, who 
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had taken the subject in hand. Here I propose to in- 
quire into it; and^ in doing so^ I shall at the same 
time be virtually fulfilling an engagement, to which 1 
pledged myself long ago, and which I have never beer 
able to fulfil, — viz. to draw up some sort of introductior 
to the Treatises of Athanasius which I translated for th» 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, and in the course c= 
which the four Dissertations occur in English, with whici 
I have commenced in my present Volume. I shall not l^ 
saying much that has not been said before, but I shaJ 
be saying it my own way. 

Now first of all, before entering upon the real doctrinal 
difficulty, let it be observed, that the long and stubborn 
struggle in the empire for and against Arianism, which 
is so deplorable a phenomenon in the midst of the contem- 
poraneous triumph of Christianity over Paganism, is 
nothing else than one passage in the history of the per- 
petual conflict, which ever has been waged, and which 
ever will be waged, between the Church and the secular 
power; and was that particular stage of it, which followed 
in natural course on the termination of the persecutions 
— the secular power, when foiled in its efforts to subdue 
the Church from without, next attempting, by entering 
her pale, to master her from within. It was a new thing 
in Greece and Rome that religion should be independent 
of state authority, and the same principle of government 
which led the emperors to denounce Christianity, while 
they were pagans, led them to dictate to its bishops, 
when they had become Christians. Accordingly, a 
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second conflict was inevitable, whatever might be the 
shape which it assumed, or the issue upon which it 
turned. Iji any case it would be fierce and world-wide. 

Next, that it would be a doctrinal controversy, and on 
one or other of the highest points of theology, nay, and 
relating to the Object of worship, was probable from the 
Wstory of the preceding centuries. Christianity was not 
a mere sentiment or opinion ; it was a faith. Its Pounder 
aaid that He came ^^ to bear witness to the Truth/' St. 
Paul bids us " keep the deposit;" and St. John cautions 
ns against the '^ spirit of error.'' The force of these 
announcements and warnings is illustrated in Christian 
Mstory from the date of the Apostles to that of Athana- 
siuB: — all along there had been doctrinal controversies, 
especially concerning the Divine Nature, followed up by 
diyisions, impeachments, appeals, trials, and anathemas. 
'Arianism was but the continuation of a series ; and, if it 
^ww more formidable and eventftil than Paulianism or 
Hontanism, this was because it had so large a field to act 
^n, and so few external hindrances to impede its 
^^ttse. Had the empire become Christian in the time of 
foetus, he too might have filled the world with the ex- 
ploits of his own heresy, as Arius did afterwards. 

It was natural then that the first age of the emanci- 
pated Church, even more than the ages that followed, 
should be a time of eager, perilous, and wide-spread 
^^troversy ; nor need such a phenomenon really perplex 
^; as if the brave martyrs and confessors of the Dioclesian 
^^ had the evil destiny of giving birth to a generation of 
^believers ; for the Arianism of the fourth century was 
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not a popular heresy.^ The laity, as a whole, revolted 
from it in every part of Christendom. It was an epi- 
demic of the schools and of theologians, and to them it 
was mainly confined. It did not spread among the 
parish priests and their flocks, or the great body pf the 
monks ; though, as time went on, it gained a certain 
portion of some of the large towns, and some monastic 
communities. The classes which had furnished martyrs 
in the persecutions were in no sense the seat of the 
heresy. 

Nor were even all the theological schools involved in 
this spiritual malady ; it was the more intellectual of 
them which were recipients of its poison. Western 
Christendom, at that early date, was far behind the East in 
acuteness and learning. Of course there were schools in 
Gaul, Rome, and Carthage, not to mention other places ; 
TertuUian and Hippolytus are the evidence of it j but, 
whatever was the intellectual proficiency of individuals 
belonging to them in the fourth century, they were not 
at hand to save Liberius from the great scandal of sub- 
scribing a Semi-Arian confession, nor were they any aid 
to his Legates at the Council of Aries ; and the incapa- 
city, which made the Western bishops unwilling victims of 
the heresy, would also save them from being, had they 
been so inclined, its intelligent and active propagators. 

It was in the East especially, and, to speak more dis- 
tinctly, in Asia, that its head- quarters were to be found ; 

* Vide Appendix, Note 5, to " The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury," ed. 3. 
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and Asia^ with Antioch as its metropolis^ had a culture 
which the other parts of Christendom had not. Alexan- 
dria^ which had so firm a tradition and grasp of orthodoxy, 
was but one city, situated at the extremity of the Empire, 
conmmnding only the narrow valley of the Nile, and cut 
off by deserts and by the broad sea from the rest of the 
Boman world. Antioch, on the contrary, was but the chief 
of many flourishing seats of learning, and, by means of the 
public roads, was in easy communication with the whole 
of Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, not to speak of Thrace 
and Greece. Moreover, its separate Churches, enjoying 
an autonomy which the Egyptian Churches had not, exer- 
cised a freedom of thought, and had a practice in contro- 
versy, peculiar to themselves ; and, preferring the study of 
the literal to that of the allegorical sense of scripture, 
were indisposed to submit either to the authorities or to 
the proofs on which orthodoxy, such as the Alexandrian, 
rested the sacred doctrine in dispute. The schools of 
Asia then, when once they became advocates of a theolo- 
gical opinion, had far larger resources for its propagation 
than Gaul or Africa, and far greater influence than Egypt. 
Nor was this all ; they managed to create for them- 
selves a special controversial advantage, when they 
undertook the cause of Arius against Egypt, the only 
zealous champion of orthodoxy. They threw their main 
force, not against the orthodox doctrine which was the 
real subject in dispute, but against the symbol of the 
homousion and the conduct of Athanasius. They made 
the controversy appear a mere question of ecclesiastical 
expedience, and of ecclesiastical persons and parties. 
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Thus they represented it to the Catholic West. What 
did the West know about either the one or the other f 
All they knew was that they had hardly begun to enjoy 
the peace for which they had so long been praying, when 
suddenly they were all at war again. When then they 
seemed to side with the Eusebian party, they were in 
truth doing little more than making Athanasius a con- 
venient scapegoat for ridding themselves of troubles 
which they saw no other way out of, nol^ dreaming of 
tampering with a prime article of the Creed, but express- 
ing their disapprobation of one whom they were taught to 
consider a restless, violent, party-spirited man, and of 
his arbitrary formula. 

And of this view there might be many honest supporters 
in the Bast as well as in the West ; for it carried them 
back to an historical question interesting to themselves 
personally. The question of the homousion was not to 
them new ; it was a party question between Antioch and 
Alexandria. Its adoption at Nicsea was the reversal of 
an act of the forefathers of the Asiatics in the great 
Council of Antioch seventy years before. It had in that 
Council been proposed as a test of orthodoxy, and put aside. 
It had been put aside, although already used by Alexan- 
drian theologians. NowatNicaea, where the Alexandrian 
Athanasius conducted the controversy, it had been recalled, 
it had been definitively adopted. Why was a term to 
be had in honour in 325, which had been put aside in 
264 or 272 as male sonans and dangerous ? We cannot 
be surprised then that the homousion^ which perplexed 
the Western bishops, should have irritated the Orientals; 
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the only wonder is, that Bast and West had concurred in 
accepting it at Nicsea. The Acts of the Council there 
held are not extant, and we are left to determine this 
point hj conjecture. Perhaps the horror which we know 
seized its Fathers at hearing the blasphemies of Anus, 
induced them to accept what they found to be the only 
effectual test against him and his party. Then, after the 
Council, there would be a reaction in their view of the 
matter, and the Arians, being a sharp-witted set, would 
not be slow to take advantage of it. And, with reference 
to such a reaction, it must be borne in mind, that Ecume- 
nical Councils were at that time a novelty in the Church ; 
and that their sovereign authority and the immutability 
of their decisions were points not familiar to the appre- 
hension of the multitude of bishops. This shows itself in 
the subsequent events of the fourth century. 

Also, it would appear that, out of the Eusebian Councils 
which followed the Nicene, two only, or rather one, ac- 
tually absolved Arius. Of course I do not say that those 
various Councils were clear of heterodoxy: how their 
members came to consent to such heterodoxy is the ques- 
tion, into which I have in the following pages to inquire ; 
but, whatever their shortcomings, Arians they certainly 
were not. The proper Arian party did not show itself in 
the Councils tiU thirty years after the Nicene, under 
the name of Anomoeans, Aetius and Eunomius being its 
leaders ; the Eusebian Councils in the interval were for 
the most part composed of Semi- Arians. 

This then at first sight as to the successes of Arianism 
in the Bast and West upon its start in the fourth century: 
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as to the hold which it got upon the Civil Power, we^ 
must bear in mind that the bishops had become at that time^ 

an order and a magistracy in the state. They were on 

terms of intimacy with the Emperors, and if in the Asiatics 
provinces they were infected, as they certainly were, within 
the heterodox views of the Antiochene school, they woulS. 
communicate the heresy in turn to the civil authorities • 
Athanasius had not the like opportunity of indoctrinating^ 
those authorities in the truth. When indeed in his exil^ 
he was thrown upon the wide world, then he came across 
both Constans and the junior Constantine, and at once he 
availed himself of his good fortune by disposing both of 
them in favour of the orthodox cause. But he had no 
access to the presence of Emperors when he was at home. 
The Imperial Court took up its abode from time to time 
in the great cities of the East ; in Thessalonica, Constan- 
tinople, Nicomedia, Nicaea, Hierapolis, Ancyra, Caesarea, 
Antioch : — I do not think it once went to Alexandria. It 
must be added that to statesmen, lawyers, and military 
chiefs, who had lately been Pagans, a religious teach- 
ing such as Arianism, which was clear and intelligible, 
was more acceptable than doctrines which described the 
Divine Being in language, self-contradictory in its letter, 
and which exacted a belief in truths which were abso- 
lutely above their comprehension. The same considera- 
tion will account for the Arianism of the converted 
Goths, Vandals and Lombards. 

Now I proceed to the doctrinal inquiry. 
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J 2. THE TRADITION OF THE DOGMA OP THE HOLY TRINITY. 

It was the doctrine of Arianism that our Lord was a 
pure creature, made out of nothing, liable to fall, the Son 
of God by adoption, not by nature, and called God in 
Scripture, not as being really such, but only in name. 
At the same time he would not have denied that the Son 
and the Holy Ghost were creatures transcendently near 
to God, and immeasurably distant from the rest of 
creation. 

Now by contrast, how does the teaching of the Fathers 
who preceded Arius, stand relatively to such a represen- 
tation of the Christian Creed ? Is it such, or how far 
is it such, as to bear Arius out in so representing it ? 
This is the first point to inquire about. 

First of all, the teaching of the Fathers was necessarily 
directed by the form of Baptism, as given by our Lord 
Himself to His disciples after His resurrection. To be- 
come one of His disciples was, according to His own 
words, to be baptized " into the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; ^^ that is, into the 
profession, into the service, of a Triad. Such was our 
Lord's injunction : and ever since, before Arianism and 
after, down to this day, the initial lesson in religion 
taught to every Christian, on his being made a Christian, 
is that he thereby belongs to a certain Three, whatever 
more, or whether anything more, is revealed to us in 
Christianity about that Three. 
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The doctrine then of a Supreme Triad is the elemen- 
tary truth of Christianity; and accordingly, as mights 
have been expected, its recognition is a sort of key-note^ 
on which centre the thoughts and language of all theolo- 
gians, from which they start, with which they end. 

I propose to show in this Section how the Ante-Niceno 
Fathers understood this sacred truth, in contrast to th© 
understanding of Arius, availing myself, for the most part, 
for that purpose of the careful and accurate collection of 
Testimonies published by Dr. Burton.^ 

1. First, St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, when at the 
stake, offered up a prayer to God, which ended thus: 
'^ I glorify Thee, through the Eternal High Priest, Jesns 
Christ, Thy beloved Son (TratJo?), through whom be 
glory to Thee with Him in the Holy Ghost, both now and 
for ever.^^ 

Here the Three are mentioned, as in the baptismal 
form ; as many as Three, and no more than Three, with 
the expression of a still closer association of the Three, 
one with another, than is signified in that form, viz. as 
contained in the words, ^^ through,^^ ^^ with,^' and ^4n.^' 

2. And this is only one out of several forms of doxology, 
of the same date, all connected with the same Triad, and 
with that Triad only, one of which is attributed to St. Igna- 
tius of Antioch, one to St. Clement of Rome. Also an 
evening hymn, apparently of the same date, concludes with 
a doxology to " Father, Son, and Holy Spirit of God,^^ 
countenancing what I said above, that the wording of the 

1 Burton's " Theological Works," vol. ii. 1837. 
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form of Baptism implied a profession of service to the 
Sacred Triad in those who were submitted to the rite. 

3. And so also the forms of Creed, still extant, of the 
early centuries. They are all expansions of the baptismal 
fominla, thereby marking that formula to imply, not only 
worship and service, but faith also, directed towards the 
Heavenly Three. 

4. In like manner St. Justin : — '^ We worship the 
iVamer of this Universe, and Jesus Christ, our Teacher 
in these things, having learned that He is the Son of the 
true God, having Him in the second place, and the 
Prophetic Spirit in the third rank.^^ 

5. Athenagoras. '^ Who would not be astonished to 
tear us called atheists, speaking, as we do, of the Father 
as Gk)d, and the Son as God, and the Holy Ghost ; show- 
ing both their power (JJvajtxtv) in unity and Their dis- 
tinction in order ? ^' In some sense then he, as believing 
in One Gtod, must have considered Them One. 

Again, expressly: — ^'The Father and the Son are 
One : the Son is in the Father, and the Father in the 
Son, by the unity and power of the Spirit.^^ 

Again :: — " We speak of God, and of the Son, His 
Word, and of the Holy Ghost, which are united in power, 
— the Father, the Son, and the Spirit ; for the Son is the 
Mind> Word, Wisdom of the Father, and the Spirit an 
oflTstreaming, as light from fire.^^ 

Once more, Athenagoras speaks of ^' the knoivledge of 
Grod and of the Word that is from Him, that is, what the 
unity is of the Son {Troniog) with the Father, what 
the fellowship of the Father with the Son, what the 
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Spirit is, what the uniting of so many/' viz. Tliree, ^' and 
what division in their uniting, — the Spirit, the Son 
(TraiJof), the Father/' 

In this last passage Athenagoras justifies its being 
said that the baptismal form, simple as is its wording, did 
suggest to the eariy Christians difficulties and questions, 
as yet open, and necessitated a theory of doctrine; for it was 
impossible to go on using words without an insight into 
their meaning, such as those words in themselves did not 
supply. Arians would feel this as strongly as Catholics. 
Next, Athenagoras, in what he says about their meaning, 
moves in the Catholic direction. He speaks of a distinc- 
tion or division in unity, as a point to be explained 3 but, if 
by unity was meant merely a moral unity, or unity of 
thought, sentiment, or action, what need was there of 
any explanation ? as if a distinction between distinct 
beings could possibly be compromised by such a unity! 
And, in like manner, a unity, other than moral and 
seemingly metaphysical, is implied in a former passage, 
where he speaks of the Son as the Father's '^Mind, 
Word, and Wisdom." 

6. Next, St. Theophilus of Antioch speaks expressly of 
a " Triad, God, His Word, and His Wisdom ;" the term 
^^ Triad '' is also used by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Hippolytus and Methodius ; as ^^ Trinitas " is used by 
Tertullian and Novatian. 

7. St. Irenaous speaks of '^ the Spirit operating, the 
Son ministering, and the Father approving," in the 
salvation of man j of ^' the Father approving and com- 
manding, the Son executing and framing, the Spirit 
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supplying nourisliinent and increase/^ in man's original 
formation. He says that '^ the Father is above all things 
and the head of Christ ; the Word is through all, and the 
head of the Church ; the Spirit is in us all, and is the 
living water/' 

8. Clement of Alexandria says, '^ One is the Father of 
the Universe, one is the Word of the Universe, and one 
is the Holy Ghost and the same every where/' He 
speaks of ^^ the power of God the Father, the blood of 
God the Son {TroaSoq), and the dew of the Holy Ghost." 

9. Tertullian says that we should pray not less than 
three times a day, being '^ debtors of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost '/* ^' that all Three are one by unity of sub- 
stance, and the Unity is developed into a Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; " that They are Three, " not in 
state, but in degree, not in substance, but in form, not in 
power, but in species ; and are of one substance, state, 
and power;" that ^'the Spirit is not from other source 
(alionde) than from the Father through the Son ;" that 
*' the Spirit is the third from God and the Son, as the 
fruit from the shrub is third from the root, and the rill 
from the stream is third from the spring ;" that *' the 
words [of Scripture] which are spoken to the Father 
concerning the Son, or to the Son concerning the Father, 
OP to the Spirit, constitute each Person in His own 
characteristic [proprietate] ;" that ^^ we never sujffer 
* Two Gods ' or ' Two Lords ' to pass our lips, though the 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, 
and Each is God ;" that ^^ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are undivided from Each Other 3" that ^^ the union of the 
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Father in the Son, and of the Son in the Paraclete makes 
Three co-inherents (co-ha9rentes) the one from the other/' 

Certainly, if the questions suggested by Athenagoras 
need an answer, Tertullian has supplied one in bountiftd 
measure. He almost developes the baptismal formula 
into the Athanasian Creed. 

10. St. Hippolytus says, that ^'even though a man 
would not, he must necessarily confess God the Father 
Almighty, and Christ Jesus, God, the Son of God, who 
became man, to whom the Father has subjected all things 
except Himself and the Holy Ghost, and that these are 
thus Three ; '^ that '^ God^s power [or Essence, ivpccfMig] is 
one, and as regards that power, God is One, but, as 
regards the [revealed] Economy the manifestation is 
triple '/' that '^ we contemplate the Incarnate Word, con- 
ceive of the Father through Him, believe in the Son, 
worship the Holy Ghost .^' 

Again, he says, ^^ I do not say two Gods, but One, and 
Two Persons, and a Third, the Economy, the grace of the 
Holy Ghost. The Father is one; there are two Per- 
sons, for there is also the Son, and the third is the 
Holy Ghost.'^ And ^^ We cannot hold one God, unless 
we really believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.^' 
And ^^ Through the Trinity the Father is glorified ; 
for the Father willed, the Son made, the Holy Ghost 
manifested.'^ And ^^ The self- existing (o m) Father is 
above all, the Son through aU, and the Holy Ghost in 
all.'' And again, '^ The Jews glorified the Father, but 
not thankfuUy, for they did not acknowledge the Son ; 
the disciples knew the Son, but not in the Holy Ghost^ 
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and therefore denied Him/' Lastly, '^ To the Son be 
glory and power with the Father and Holy Ghost, in the 
Holy Church both now and for evermore/' 

11. Origen speaks thus in the Latin translation ; as 
regards the Son's co-etemity, what he says will be con- 
finned, infr. p. 119, by a passage preserved to us by 
Athanasius. '^ When I speak of the Omnipotence of 
God, of His invisibility and eternity, my words are lofty ; 
when I speak of the co-etemity of His Only-begotten 
Son and His other mysteries, my words are lofty ; when 
I discuss the mightiness of the Holy Ghost, my words 
are lofty : — as to These only is it allowed to us to use 
lofty words. After these Three, henceforth speak nothing 
'oftfly^ for" all things are mean and low, compared with 
the lofldness of this Trinity. Let not then your lofty 
^ords be many, except concerning Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost." 

12. St. Cyprian says, '^ It is written of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, ^And these Three are 
One.' " 

13. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus in his Creed : ^ — 
"There is One God, Father of the Living Word, .... 
of an Only-begotten Son : . . Our Lord, Sole from Sole, 
^ from God . . . and one Holy Ghost, having His 
being from God, and manifested through the Son to men, 

* Por some reason Burton does not quote this testimony, which 1 
^*- Gregory Nyssen says was preserved in his day in Gregory Thau- I 
'^^turgus's church, and in his handwriting. Vid. Lumper, t. xiii. J 
P- 287. "^ 
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the Image of the Son ... in whom is manifested God 
the Father, who is over all and in all, and God the Son 
who is through all, a perfect Triad, not separated, nor 
dissociated, in glory, eternity, and reign.^^ 

14. St. Dionysius of Alexandria : — '^ Neither is the 
Father estranged from the Son, nor is the Son set apart 
from the Father ; and in Their Hands is the Spirit, who 
neither of Him who sends nor of Him who conveys can 
be deprived. How then, while I make use of these 
Names, can I conceive that They are divided at all or 
separated from Bach Other V^ Again : '^ We expand the 
Monad into the indivisible Triad, and again we con- 
centrate the completed Triad into the Monad.'' 

15. And Pope St. Dionysius: ''We must neither 
divide the Wonderful and Divine Monad into three 
divinities, nor destroy the dignity and exceeding great- 
ness of the Lord by thinking Him a creature : but we 
must have faith in God the Father Almighty, and in 
Christ Jesus His Son, and in the Holy Ghost.'' And 
again he speaks in reprobation of those who '' in some 
sort preach three Gods, dividing the Holy Monad into 
three hypostases, foreign from each other, and alto- 
gether separate ; for of necessity with the God of 
the Universe the Divine Word is one, and in God must 
the Holy Ghost reside and dwell." 

16. And so the Creed ascribed by the Semi-Arians to 
Lucian their master. Speaking of the baptismal words, 
he says : — '' The Name of the Father is truly Father, and 
of the Son truly Son, and of the Holy Ghost truly Holy 
Ghost 3 the Names not being given without meaning or- 
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effect, but denoting accurately the proper hypostasis, 
rank, and glory of Each that is named, so that They are 
Three in hypostasis, but in agreement one/' 

17. Lastly Busebius: — ^'The number Trine was the 
first to be a type of righteousness by introducing 
equality : as having a beginning, a middle, and an end- 
ing, equal to each other. And these three are an emblem 
of the hidden, aU-holy, sovereign Triad, which, belonging 
to that Nature which is unoriginate and ingenerate, of 
all generated substances whatsoever contains the seeds, 
reasons, and causes.^' — Be Laud. Constant. 7. 
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§ 3. THE EXPLICIT TRADITION OP THE DOGMA ALL BUT 

COMPLETE. 

1. Such being the chain of testimonies in the early 
centuries concerning the Divine Triad, so far is clear at 
once, and has to be noted first of all, that it is impossible 
to view historical Christianity apart from the doctrine of 
a Trinity. Putting aside the question of the truth or - 
the admissibility of the Arian tenet, — ^before pronouncing 
upon Arianism, — so far is undeniable, (as even those 
have admitted who were the enemies of dogmatic for- 
mulas,) that some doctrine or other of a Trinity lies at 
the very root of the Christian conception of the Supreme 
Being, and of His -worship and service : that, whereas the 
Object of our faith and devotion is One, still His inefiable 
Oneness is inseparably associated with the presence of a 
Triad ; that we cannot contemplate the Divine Nature in 
the light of revelation, without contemplating in con- 
nection with it. Three Powers, Principles, Agents, Mani- 
festations, — or, to use the theological term. Persons. I 
have been referring to the principal historical witnesses 
of the second and third centuries, witnesses summoned 
from every part of Christendom, — from Rome, Lyons, 
Carthage, Alexandria, Samaria, Antioch, Smyrna* 
Faithful to the baptismal form, which indeed by itself i* 
conclusive of the point I am insisting on, they all speak: 
of a Trinity, and under the same three designation!^ 
which are used in that form, as their broad view, froiE»- 
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first to last, of the special theistic teaching, which the gos- 
pel substituted for the polytheism of the Empire. Three 
and Three only: nor is there any string of testimonies 
producible from those early centuries in a contrary sense, 
though there were individuals, such as Theodotus, 
Noetus, Sabellius and Paulus, who, diflfering from each 
other, differed from the main tradition. The Three 
Persons are absolutely separated off, as unapproachable, 
incominunicable, in reference to the created universe, 
distinct from it in the ideas which They suggest, as the 
Object of exclusive veneration, a veneration which is 
iCqmvalent to divine worship. Whether the celebrated 
passage in St. John's Epistle be genuine or not, it is 
feKcitously descriptive of the Ante-N icene tradition, when 
it designates them as the ^^ Three that bear witness in 
heaven.^' There is but one passage of an early Father, 
fts fer as I know, which is an exception to this rule : I refer 
to the well known words of St. Justin, which include under 
the objects of religious honour, not only the Heavenly 
Three, but also the good Angels. 

2. So much in the first place : next, there is in the fore- 
going testimonies much more than a recognition of some 
^r other kind of Triad to be associated by us with the 
Wea of the Divine Being. Some of the passages quoted 
^ fuller in their statements than others ; but those that 
^y less do not contradict those that say more ; their 
difference from those which are more explicit is only one 
^^ defect ; they are all consistent with each other, except 
^ far as the Catholic dogma itself of Three in One as 
^^w held, may seem self-contradictory, as relating to 
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truths utterly beyond our comprehension. These passages 
coalesce and form one whole, and a whole in agree- 
ment with the subsequent teaching on the subject of 
the fourth and fifth centuries j and their doctrine, thus 
taken as a whole, will be found to contain these four 
main points : — (1) Each of the Three Divine Persons is 
distinct from each ; (2) Bach is God ; (3) One proceeds 
from Another in succession; (4) Each is in the Other 
Two. In other words, this primitive ecclesiastical tradition 
concerning the Divine Being includes the doctrines of the 
Trinity, of the Unity, of the Monarchia or Pnncipatvs,. 
and of the Circmnincessio or Co-inherence. To take thes^ 
four points separately : — 

(1) The Trinitasy or Divine Triad ; viz. that there i 
a transcendent Three, fulfilling or realizing the idea o 
God. Thus, in the foregoing passages, Theophilus 
Origen, and many others use this word '^ Triad;' 
Athenagoras speaks of the ^^ division in Their union, an 
Their distinction in order ; " Clement says : — '^ There i 
one Father, one Word, one Holy Ghost.'' Tertullia 
and Hippolytus speak of ^^ Three Persons ; " Gregory o 
a " Perfect Triad, not separated, nor dissociated, i 
glory, eternity, and reign ; " Dionysius, of our '^ ex — 
panding the Monad into the indivisible Triad." 

(2) The TJnitas ; viz., that Each is God, and the On 
God. Athenagoras says : — ^^ The Father is God, th 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghost." Clement speaks c^^ 
'' God the Father, God the Son." Tertullian says, '' Th^^ 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost Goi i 
Each is God." Gregory that the ^on is All-God {oM^J 
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from All-God ; '' Dionysius, '^ We concentrate the com- 
pleted Triad into the Monad/' 

(8) The Mona/rchia ; that is, that of the Three the Father 
is emphatically, (and with a singular distinction from the 
Other Two, as the Trijyu Oeottjto?,) spoken of as God. 
Thus St. Justin and St. Clement speak of Him as the God 
of the Universe ; thus Athenagoras speaks of ^' God, His 
Son and Word, and His Spirit ;'' Irenaeus of '^God 
and His Hands ; " Theophilus of '' God, His Word, and 
His Wisdom ; '' and Pope Dionysius of God the Father 
Ahnighty, and Christ Jesus His Son, and of the Holy 
Gkost; as does the Primitive Creed. But, as such 
enunciations might seem to separate the First from the 
Second and Third Persons of the Holy Trinity, they are 
explained by 

(4) The Ovrcumincessio ; or intimate co-inherence of 
^!ach Person in the Other Two. Thus Athenagoras : — J 
'The Son is in the Father, and the Father in the Son, 
°y the unity and power of the Spirit;^' Tertullian, 
'Ifot that we can number Two Gods or Two Lords, 
^Ifliough the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Each J 

^ God.'' And he speaks of their being '' Three Co- ) y^JK 
^erents.'' The Alexandrian Dionysius says : — ^' The 
*^^ther is not divided from the Son, nor the Son apart 
^^m the Father, and in Their Hands is the Spirit.'' 
"ope Dionysius: — ^'We must not preach Three Gods, 
^Viding the Holy Monad into three hypostases, foreign 
^oin each other, and altogether separate : for of necessity 
^th the God of the Universe the Divine Word is One, 
^d in God must the Holy Ghost reside and dwell." 
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Looking then at the literature of Christianity from the 
time of St. John to the time of St. Athanasius^ as a 
whole, — as a whole, because proceeding from a whole, that 
is, from that one great all-encompassing religious asso- 
ciation called the Catholic Church, which was found 
wherever Christianity was found, and represents Chris- 
tianity historically, — (one, however, divided by time and 
place, by reason of the mutual recognition and active 
intercommunion of its portions, and of their common 
claims to an apostolical tradition of doctrine, to an 
absolute agreement together in faith and morals, and to a 
divine authority to teach and to denounce dissentients,) — I 
say, looking at the Christian literature as a whole, in 
which what one writer says may be fairly interpreted^ 
explained, and supplemented by ^hat others say, wes 
may reasonably pronounce, that there was during the 
second and third centuries ,a profession and teaching con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity, not vague and cloudy, but ol 
a certain determinate character : — moreover, that this 
teaching was to the efifect that God was to be worshipped 
in Three distinct Persons (that is, a distinct Three, ol 
whom severally the personal pronoun could be used)- 
Each of whom was the One Indivisible God, Each dwelt 
in Each, Each was really distinct from Each, Each wae 
united to Each by definite correlations ; — moreover, thai 
such a teaching was contradictory and destructive of the 
Arian hypothesis, which considered the Son of God, anc 
a fortiori the Holy Ghost, simply and absolutely creature 
of God, who once did not exist, however exalted it migh- 
Assert them to be in nature and by grace. 
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So much I take for granted on starting ; and then the 
question follows, which is my proper subject. If the case 
is as I have stated it, how came it about, that in the face 
of a tradition of doctrine so strong and so clear, Arianism 
had such sudden, rapid, and wide-spread successes ? 
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§ 4. THE EXPLICIT TRADITION OP THE DOGMA, LEAVING THEEI 
OPENINGS TO AN HEEETICAL PEBVEESION. 

I am proposing to answer the question how it was 
that the heresy of Arius could obtain, as it did, an 
ascendancy in Christendom bo sudden, so triumphant, in 
the face of a universal tradition of doctrine so fatal to the 
very elements of its teaching ; and, in doing so, I must 
first make an explanation, which will take f5pom the 
problem a good deal of its difficulty. It was not then 
Arianism proper, such as I have described it, which had 
such successes, but that special form of the heresy whicl 
was called Semi- Arianism. It was Semi- Arianism which 
the Busebian party professed, which their Councils put 
forth, which the Imperial Court patronized, and intc 
which Liberius and the bishops of East and West were 
dragooned or betrayed ; a form of error not less un- 
christian, but far less revolting than the original heresy 
On the other hand, the tradition of East and West, which 
as I have shown, was so strong against Arianism, had 
not the same force, it must be candidly admitted, whei 
directed against the Semi-Arian tenets, being compa- 
ratively deficient in its enunciation of those particulai 
points of the Catholic dogma which the Semi-Ariani 
denied. This correction in the description to be given o: 
the antagonist facts, which constitute the phenomenor 
to be accounted for, is of great importance, — in truth 
going far to destroy its paradoxical character. 
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What Arius professed has been stated above ; as to 
the Semi-Arians, they, with Arius, denied that the Son 
was the Supreme God, and that He had been from 
eternity; but they considered Him bom of the Divine 
Substance before all time, and not a creature ; and, though 
not equal to Grod in nature, as being a Son, and a distinct 
Being from Him, still ineffably near to Him — the 
transcendent mirror of His perfections, and the God of 
the mediatorial kingdom, nay, of the created Universe, 
as the Vice-gerent of His Father. This is what they 
niaintained ; — the more tangible points of their divergence 
from the Catholic dogma lying in their denial of our 
Wd's co-equality and co-eternity with the Father, 
^ow it was in these very two points, that the Catholic 
tradition, as stated above, was weakest, especially as 
^^gards the co-eternity. 

I do not say that those two points of doctrine, which 
a^e necessary to the Catholic dogma of the Holy Trinity, 
^^e not also explicitly stated by this or that Ante-Nicene 
Father. For instance, Origen declares distinctly the 
Son's co-eternity, when he says : ^^ He who dares to say 
Once the Son existed not,' is saying ' Once Wisdom was 
^ot;''' and when Tertullian says that ^^the Father is 
G^, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God,'' he implies 
the co-equality. Doubtless; but still I think I shall be 
*We to show, that not only by simple omissions, but by posi- 
^^© statements, the Ante-Nicene writers did accidentally 
S^^© occasion, or at least a shelter, to the Semi-Arianism 
^^ the fourth century, and, while showing this, I shall at 
^^ same time be able either to exculpate or to excuse 
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those writers, in their involuntary co-operation in a great 
calamity. 

I have to show then, how this calamity came about ; 
and I shall assign three reasons for it, drawn from the 
writings of the Fathers of the Ante-Nicene period. The- 
first will be their doctrine of the Principatus of the Father ^ 
the second that of the Syncatabasis or Gondescensio o:J 
the Son ; and the third that of the Temporal Gennesis. 
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J 5. THE FIEST OPENING GIVEN TO THE HERESY, THE 
PRINCIPATUS OP THE FATHER. 

The Prindpatus of the Father is a great Catholic 
truth, and was taught in the Church after the Nicene 
Council as well as before it ; but, on the other hand, it 
Blight easily be perverted into a shape favourable to 
Semi-Arianism. This danger is so obvious, that I shall 
^lave chiefly to employ myself in this Section in defending 
the doctrine, not in showing its capability of perversion. 
^6t us consider the place it holds in the Catholic system. 

Ifo subject was more constantly and directly before 
tie Christian intellect in the first centuries of the Church 
^^n the doctrine of the MonarcMa} That there was 
but one First Principle of aU things was a fundamental 
doctrine of all Catholics, orthodox and heterodox alike; 
^^d it was the starting-point of heterodox as well as of 
^^thodox speculation. To the orthodox believer, how- 
®^er, it brought with it a perplexity, which it did not 
Occasion to the adherents of those shallow systems which 
^^d to heresy. Christianity began its teaching by de- 
bouncing polytheism as absurd and wicked; but the 
^^tort on the part of the polytheist was obvious : — Chris- 
^nity taught a Divine Trinity: how was this con- 
^latent with its profession of a Monarchy ? on the other 

^ Vid. references in Suicer in voc, and in Forbes's " Instruct. 
^t." i. 18 and 33. 
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hand^ if there was a Divine Monarckia, how was ] 
SabeUius right in denying the distinction of Persons 
the Divine Essence ? or, if not Sabellius, then Arius, Yi 
degraded Son and Spirit to the condition of creatnr 
Polytheists, Sabellians, Arilans, it might be objected, i 
more to say for themselves in this matter than Catholi 

Catholic theologians met this difficulty, both beft 
and after the N icene Council, by insisting on the un 
of origin, which they taught as existing in the Divi 
Triad, the Son and Spirit having a communicated divin 
from the Father, and an individual unity with Him ; i 
Three Persons being internal to the Divine Essen< 
unlike the polytheism of the Greeks and Romans, i 
tritheism of Marcion and the Manichees, and the Archi- 
Hypostases of Plotinus. Thus Hippolytus says : ^^ I si 
' Another,' not two Gods, but as light from light, 
water from a spring, or a ray from the sun/' And Hils 
in the fourth century confirms him, saying, " The Fatl 
does not lose His attribute of being the One God, 1 
cause the Son also is God, for the Son is God from G( 
One from One, therefore One God, because God fr( 
Himself." De Trin. iv. 15. And Athanasius, ^'"V 
preserve One Origin of divinity, and not two Origi] 
whence there is properly a Monarchy.'' Orat, iv. 1. 

It was for the same reason that the Father was call 
God absolutely, while the Second and Third Persons wc 
designated by Their personal names of ^^the Son" 
'Uhe Word," and ^^ the Holy Ghost;" viz. because th 
are to be regarded, not as separated from, but as inhere 
in the Father. 
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In this enunciation of the August Mystery they were 

supported by the usage of Scripture, and by the nature 

of the case ; since the very notion of a Father carries 

with it a claim to priority and precedence in the order of 

our ideas, even when in no other respect he has any, 

superiority over those on whom he has this claim. There 

is One Grod then, they would say, not because the Three 

Persons are in one usia or substance (though this reason 

is good), but because the Second and Third stand to the 

Krst in the relation of derivation, and therefore are 

deluded in their Origin as soon as named ; so that, in 

confessing One Father or Origin, we are not omitting, 

but including, those Persons whom the very name of the 

One Father or Origin necessarily implies. At the same 

wnie it is plain, that this method of viewing the Unity as 

centered in its Origin, and the Monarcha as equivalent to 

^^ Monas, might be perverted into a Semi-Arian denial 

of the proper divinity of Son and Spirit, if ever They 

^ore thought, by reason of Their derivation, to be 

®^Jianations, and therefore external to the Essence of the 

father. 

Not is this all that has to be said upon this point. 
^^« John translates our Lord^s words (for the vernacular 
^ "which He spoke can only be conjectured), '^I and the 
^^ther are one" by the neuter ^^XJnum;^^ and he him- 
®®lf, if the passage be his, says : ^^ These Three are one 
l^^mn).'' In like manner Tertullian says: ^^ They are 
^U one (unum), by unity of substance .^^ Other Fathers 
^y the same. But this use of the neuter had this in- 
^oxivenience, that it seemed to imply a fourth reality in 
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the Divine Being over and above the Three Persons, < 
which the Three Persons partook ; as if the Divine Unil 
were a physical whole ; or, if not that, a logical speciet 
which implies Tritheism. This is what the Antiocher 
Fathers, in the case of Paulus, seem to have found wonl 
follow from the use of the word homousiony which i 
consequence they put aside; and we may understan 
their feeling on the subject, from the harshness wit 
which Eusebius^s statement falls upon the ear, whei 
in the passage quoted above, he speaks of the Triad £ 
attached (g^tjpT»)/A£i/»}) to One Divine Nature. 

It might seem safer then, as avoiding the chance < 
misapprehension, to substitute '^unus^' for ^'unum,^^ s 
Augustine has done, and other Fathers, and the Atb 
nasian and other Creeds ; ^^ unus " expressing any one < 
other of the Three Persons, since Each of Them (r 
matter which of Them is taken) is the One God.^ Bi 
at an earlier date, especially before the Nicene Counc: 
though after it also, the chance of mistake was avoided I 
contemplating the iisia or substance of divinity as it reside 
in the Father, and considering the Person of the Fath 
as symbolical of the unity of substance in the Three, the: 
being no real distinction in fact between the Father 
substance and Person; — the First Person, and not tl 
Second or Third, both because He had the priority 
order as being the Father, and also because the Divii 
Father was already known to the Jews, not to say to tl 

^ Hilary, in the fourth century, refuses to admit " unus ; " " 
unum in fide nostra sint uterque, non unus." De Trin. i. 17. 
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teathen. Thus, instead of saying '^Father, Son, and 
Spirit, are one substance (unum),'^ they would say ^' In one 
God and Father are the Son and Spirit ;" the words ^^ One 
Pather^^ standing not only for the Person of the Father 
but connoting that sole Divine substance which is one 
with His Person. Thus, Pope Dionysius, after insisting on 
the Divine Mona/rchia, says, " The God of the Universe and 
the Divine Word are One, and the Holy Ghost must repose 
and dwell in God; thus in One, as in a summit, I mean the 
God of the Universe, must the Divine Trinity be gathered 
np and brought together/^ Here '^ the God of the Uni- 
verse '' is not a Fourth, but stands for ^^ the Father,^^ and 
is equivalent to the One Divine Substance as well as to 
the First Divine Person, and in Him the Triad of Per- 
sons is summed up as One. And thus Eusebius's language 
of the i^npTn[Aii/n rpiolg is by anticipation ' corrected, not, 
however, in Augustine's way, by saying that the Three 
Persons are the ^' Unus Deus,'^ where '^ unus " is used 
indefinitely, but by saying definitely that the Father is 
the ^'Unus Deus,'' with the explanation or under- 
standing that the Son and Spirit are in Him. Thus, 
^iphanius, illustrating the more ancient mode of 
securing the Unity through the Monarchia says, ^^The 
oon glorified the Father, that the glory due to the Father 
^ght be referred on by the Son to the One Unity.*' 
fiaer.lxix. 58. 

I know all this wiU appear to many men very subtle 
^ting ; but they must please to recollect that, when we 
^^© treating of matters, which we only know in part, our 
language necessarily seems subtle to those who are deter- 
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mined to know nothing unless they know every thing ; 
and that to those who only know EucUd, the reasonings 
and formulaB of the higher mathematics are so subtle as to 
be simply unintelligible. The subtlety of inquiry which is 
demanded by this high theological dogma is the conse^ 
quence of the fundamental mystery that the Three Persons 
are Each really identical with the One Divine Essence, 
that is. Each really and entirely God, yet Each reaUy 
distinct from the Other. ^ However, it is plain that to 1 
view the Person of the Father as the same as the Divine 
Essence, and to refer the Son and the Spirit to TTitti as 
the representative of that Divine Essence, was to ascribe 
a Monarchia or Principatus to the Father in a very 
emphatic way, and a sort of subordination to the Son and 
the Spirit, which, scriptural though it was, became a 
handle to Semi-Arianism, or even a suggestion of it. 
Therefore, I believe it was that, after the experience of that 
heresy, for Tertullian's ^' The Three are Unum,'' which 
was inconvenient on the one side, was substituted by St. 
Augustine, not ^^ The Three are summed up in the First of 
them,^^ which was inconvenient on the other, but the 
phrase ^^The Three are XJnus,^' in which ^'unus'^ stands 
indeterminately for Either of the Three, somewhat in the 
sense of an individuum vagum. 

The word ^^ subordination,^^ which I used just now, is 
a word of Bishop Bull's, and leads me to refer to the 



* " Non omittendum personas tres, etsi invicem reipsa distant, re 
tamen* idem esse cum essentia, et ab ea nonnisi ratione discrepare." 
Petav. De THn. iii. 11, 7. 
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chapter of his " Defensio Fidei NicenaB/' in which he 

treats professedly " De Subordinatione Filii/' It is by 

this aspect of the Sonship that he would account, and 

rightly, for various passages in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 

which have been considered to savour of Semi-Arianism. 

His explanation of the " subordinatio " is as follows : — 

^'Naturam perfectionesque divinas Patri FiKoque 

competere et non collateraliter aut co-ordinate, sed 

subordinate, hoc est, FiKum eandem quidem naturam 

divinam cum Patre communem habere, sed a Patre com- 

municatam, ita scilicet ut Pater solus naturam illam 

divinam a se habeat, sive a nuUo alio, Filius autem a 

Patre/' Hence, " Deum Patrem, etiam secundum divi- 

nitatem FiUo majorem esse, nempe non natura quidem 

aut perfectione aliqua essentiali, quae in Patre sit et non 

in Pilio, sed auctoritate sua sola, hoc est, origine, quoniam 

a Patre est Filius, non a FiHo Pater.'' 

Bull, in spite of his acuteness and learning, seems to 
have worded this sentence incautiously. He says rightly 
that the Father is not " natura," but " auctoritate sola," 
greater than the Son } but if so, why does he say that 
the Father is " etiam secundum divinitatem Filio major ? " 
whereas the Athanasian Creed says distinctly of the Son, 
" aequalis Patri secundum divinitatem." And again, 
*^Patris et FiUi et Spiritus Sancti una est divinitas," 
which does not admit of more or less; I consider that what 
Bull really meant to say was that it was a subordination 
which was interior to the Divine Essence and '^ secundum 
filietatem." 

In thus speaking Bull is unjust to his own meaning ; 
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when we consider what he really would say, we shall finc3 
nothing to criticize in it. I understand his meaning to 
he, that, without derogating from the absolute co-equalifcy 
of the Three Persons in the Divine Essence, each of these 
being in Himself the one, same, and sole God, in tlxe 
fulness of His being and attributes, nevertheless there is 
an aspect in which God the Father is personally greater 
than God the Son, and that the very idea of fatherhood 
implies a priority in dignity and order to sonship. This 
also is the doctrine of Petavius, as of all Catholic divines ; 
viz. '^ Patrem ita dici majorem FiKo, qua Filius est, vel 
qua genitus est, ut non major eodem dicatur qua Deus est, 
vel secundum naturam et essentiam . . . Filietas ipsa 
Paternitate quodammodo minor dicitur, vel Filius, qua 
Filius, Patre, ut Pater est, minor dicitur, quoniam origin© 
est posterior, non autem ut Deus, hoc est, ratione divini- 
tatis, nisi quatenus proprietate hoc afficitur.^' De Trin, 
ii. 2, 15. 

In like manner Thomassin and Maran speak of the 
Second Person as being the lesser '^ in quibusdam adjunc- 
tis,^^ of a " gradatio Personarum,^^ of a ^' discrimen ordi- 
nis,^^ of (in Tertullian^s words) a " decursus Personarum 
per gradus,^^ of an " ordinis ratio,^^ nay even of a " minis- 
tratio,^^ or ^^ subjectio^^ of the Son. 

For myself, returning to Bull, I would rather avoid 
his word ^^ subordination^^ in its application to our Lord, 
since, however grammatically exact, in its effect it ia mis- 
leading, and I am able to do so by attaching the term 
discriminative of the Father and the Son in this aspect, 
not to the latter, but to the former, in keeping with St. 
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Hilary's feKcitous paradox, that " The Father is the 
greater without the Son being the lesser ; vid. Hil. de 
Trin, ix. 66, p. 1022. Therefore instead of the " sub- 
ordinatio Filii/^ let us speak of the ^' Principatus Patris/^ 

I have fuUy allowed that the Principatus in the Ante- 
Nicene times was one of those doctrines which sheltered 
or even suggested the Semi-Arian heresy which came 
afterwards ; and I think I have shown, even in the in- 
stance of a clear-headed divine like Bull, who desires with 
Ms whole heart to believe with Athanasius, that it is easy 
80 to hold it as to be on the verge of heresy. However, 
I still consider it as an important doctrine, and valuable 
now not less than when it was more insisted on. It is 
remarkable that the great Fathers of the fourth century, 
^th their full experience of Arianism, nevertheless con- 
tinued to enunciate it. What Basil and Gregory did, 
we, under the guidance and correction of the Church, 
may safely do also ; and if safely, profitably. There can- 
not be clearer evidence how little the rise of Arianism 
indisposed them towards the doctrine of the Principatus, 
th^n their unanimous interpretation of our Lord^s words 
in John xiv., "My Father is greater than I,^^ of our 
Lord^s Divine Nature. These words, from their context, 
would certainly seem to be spoken of His humanity. He 
says, ^^ If ye loved Me, ye would rejoice because I said, 
I go to the Father, /or My Father is greater than I.^^ In 
His Divine Nature He was not " going ^^ to Him, but as 
man ; therefore the Father^s superiority to Him must be 
spoken of Him as man. But in spite of the direct sense 

E 
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of the words, they are interpreted of our Lord^s divinit 
by almost a consensus Patrum in the fourth and fiffch cer 
turies; as Petavius enumerates, by Alexander an 
Athanasius, Basil and Gregory, Chrysostom, Cyril, an 
John of Damascus among the Greeks ; and by Hilar; 
Augustine and others among the Latins ; though some * 
them, especially Augustine, interpret them also of oi 
Lord^s human nature. 

And not only as regards a particular text, but in tl 
staple of their teaching they enforce ihe Principatus • 
the Father as pointedly as any Ante-Nicene writer. 

Thus, if Hippolytus says, ^' The Father willed, the Sc 
executed,'^ Athanasius responds, ^^ Men were mac 
through the Word when the Father willed;'^ and, "Tl 
works, when He willed. He framed through the Word. 
Orat, i. 29, 63. 

Again, if Hippolytus says, "The Father bids {lyrixXnoLi) 
the Word acknowledges,^^ and '^ He who command 
(x£Afuwi/) is the Father, He who gives ear (uVaxouiO i 
the Son 'y' and if St. Irenaeus asks, " Whom else did Hi 
enjoin ? " (praecepit) and speaks of the Father being " wel 
pleased and commanding ^^ (xsXf uoi/to?) , and of the Soi 
" doing and framing -y^ — St. Cyril of Jerusalem replies 
" The Father bade (gi/TfXXo|tx£i/ou) and the Son constructe( 
all things at His fiat (i/f JjtxaTi) , Cat, xi. 23 ; and St. Hilar 
says, that "the Son was subject by the compliance o 
obedience (subditus per obedientiae sequelam) ," de Syt^ 
51 ; and St. Athanasius, " A Word there must be whor 
God bids {hrixXsToci) , Deer. 9; and St. Phoebadiuf 
" The Son is subject to the Father, on the ground of thei 
being Father and Son." contr, Ar, 15, ap, Galland. t. 5. 
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In like manner St. Justin says, on the one hand, that 
"The Lord ministered (uVtipcTouvra) to the Father of all -" 
and Origen, *' The Word became minister (uVtjpsTtj?) '" and 
Theophilus designates him as 'oiroMpyiq ; but, on the other 
hand, Athanasius says, ^^ Let the Word work the materials, 
being bidden and working nnder God^^ {Trfioa-rotrrofjispog 
xal V7rovpy!cv)y0rat. ii. 22 j and Cyril of Jerusalem speaks 
of Him as ^^ obedient ^^ (fuVfifii}^), Oat. x. 5; and St. 
Hilary, after naming His ^^ subjection,^' de 8yn. 51, adds 
(as also more fully, ibid. 79), that His '^subjectio^' is 
" naturae pietas,'' not " creationis infirmitas.^' 

Clement again, ere yet a heretical spirit had wrested 
words, and the orthodox had become suspicious of them, 
, tad said that " the Son's Nature is the closest to the sole 
Almighty ; '' but Alexander, in the very heat of the Arian 
controversy, could also speak of there being between the 
Father and the universe a '^ mediating, only»-begotten 
Nature, by whom all things were created,'' ap. Theod. 
Sist. i. 4. 

I will add three longer passages from Fathers still 
later than the above, of special authority, and indepen- 
dent one of another. 

1. St. Gregory Nazianzen: — ^'If, when we say that 

the Father, in being the cause (tw a,lriu>) of the Son, is 

greater than the Son, they assume the proposition, " The 

teing a cause belongs to a being's nature," and then 

include that that ^'greater" belongs to the Fathers 

^ture, they seem to be damaging their own reasoning 

^ther than that of their opponents .... For we grant 

^^t it is the nature of a cause to be greater, but they 

^^er that that is greater in its nature, which is a cause." 
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Orat. xxix. 15. And '^ If the Father were callec3 
' greater,' and not also called ^ equal,' perhaps there 
would be some force in what they allege ; but if we find 
clearly both 'equal' and ' greater/ what will the good 
men say ? ... Is it not plain that ' greater ' refers to 
cause, and ' equal ' to nature ? " Orat. xxx. 7. 

2. St. Ambrose: — " The Son cannot do anything but 
what He has learned from the Father, because He is the 
everlastingly abiding Word of God ; nor at any time is 
the Father divided from the Son's working, and what the 
Son works. He knows that the Father wills, and what the 
Father wills that the Son knows how to work." de 8p* 8' 
ii. 12, n, 135. 

3. And St. Augustine : — '^ When there are two men, 
father and son, if the son is obedient to the father, ani 
when there is cause, asks his father, thanks his father, 
and is sent some whither by his father, on which he 
declares that he has not come to do his own will, but ihe 
will of him by whom he is sent, now does it follow 
from hence, that he is not of the same substance with his 
father ? Why then, when you read such things of the 
Son of God, do you at once rush into so great a sacrilege 
of heart and word, as to believe and profess that the Son 
of God is not one and the same substance with the 
Father ? " contr, Maxim, ii. 3, p. 708. 

Though Augustine in this extract lays down with much 
distinctness the doctrine of the PrincipatuSy yet the ten- 
dency of his theology — certainly that of the times that 
followed — was to throw that doctrine into the background. 
The abuse of it by the Arians is a full explanation of this 
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neglect of it. Moreover it was out of keeping with the 
doctrinal system of the medieval Church. However, 
what St. Irenaeus, St. Athanasius, and St. Basil taught, 
never can be put aside. It is as true now as when those 
great Fathers enunciated it; and if true, it cannot be 
ignored without some detriment to the fulness and the 
symmetry of the Catholic dogma. 

One obvious use of it is to facilitate to the imagination 
the descent of the Divine Nature to the human, as 
revealed in the doctrine of the Incarnation ; the Eternal 
Son of God becoming by a second birth the Son of God 
in time, is a line of thought which preserves to us the 
continuity of idea in the Divine Revelation ; whereas, if 
ve say abruptly that the Supreme Being became the Son 
of Mary, this, however true when taken by itself, still 
ty reason of the infinite distance between God and man, 
acts in the direction of the Nestorian error of a Christ 
^th two Persons, as certainly as the doctrine of the 
^nndpatuSy when taken by itself, favours the Arian 
^or of a merely human Christ. The Principatus then is 
the formal safeguard of the Faith against Nestorianism. 
And I may suggest, in coincidence with what I have been 
saying, that the heresy of Nestorius did, in matter of fact, 

• 

inunediately spring into existence as soon as the current 
of theological thought had forsaken, in this respect, its 
ancient course; and St. Augustine, who seems to have 
taken no small part in the change, lived long enough to 
^ invited on his death bed to the Ephesian Council 
sninmoned by St. Cyril for the condemnation of the Nes- 
torian teaching. 
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I 6. USES OP THE PBINCIPATU8, IN SPITE OF I 

HEEETICAL ABUSE. 

I have ventured to say that the view of our Lo 
not only God, but definitely and directly as in the I 
Unity the Son of God, is a point of theology of 
moment in the doctrine of His incarnation. I will noTS 
distinctly my reasons for saying so, and will begin t 
reference to Thomassin^s treatment of the subject i 
de Incarnatione Verbi, 1. ii. c. 1, pp. 89, &c. I have 
my bpst to abridge and reduce it without injury t< 
sense, but, long as it is, still the importance o: 
subject and the depth and force of his remarks woi 
think, be my justification for the following extracts, 
had I made them longer. 

1 . " This,^^ he says, ^' first of all must be laid c 
that it belongs to the Father to be without birth, b 
the Son to be born. Now innascibUity is a princip 
concealment, but birth of exhibition. The former • 
draws jfrom sight, that latter comes forth into open 
the one retires into itself, lives to itself, and ha 
outward start ; the other flows forth and extends i 
and is diffused far and wide. It corresponds then t 
idea of the Father, as being ingenerate, to be sel 
lected, remote, unapproachable, invisible, and in 
sequence to be utterly alien to an incarnation. B 
the Son, considered as once for all born, and ever comi 
the birth, and starting into view, it especially belong 
display Himself, to be prodigal of Himself, to be 
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ffimself as an object for sight and enjoyment, because in 
the fact of being bom He has burst forth into this cor- 
responding act of self-diflfusion. 

" Next, however, whereas the nature of Father and Son 
is one, therefore equally inaccessible and incomprehen- 
sible and invisible is in His nature the Son as the Father. 
Accordingly, we are here considering a personal property, 
not a natural. For it is especially congenial to the 
Divine Nature to be good, beneficent, and indulgent; 
and for tiiese qualities there is no opening at all without 
a certain manifestation of their hiding-place, and out- 
pouring of His condescending Majesty. Wherefore, 
since the Majesty and Goodness of God, in the very 
tosom of His Nature, look dififerent ways, and by the 
one He retires into Himself, and by the other He pours 
Himself out, it is by the dififerent properties of the Divine 
Persons that this contrariety is solved, and the ingenerate 
Father secures the majesty and invisibility of the God- 
lead in its secret place ; while the Son, who issues thence, 
manifests Its goodness and sheds abroad Its beneficence. 
And hence, further, as might be proved jfrom Ireneeus 
and other Fathers, not to speak of the Platonists, the 
Father is the Son's incomprehensibility and invisibility, 
and the Son is the Father's comprehensibility and visi- 
bility; the Son's Nature is perceived to be invisible and 
incomprehensible in the Father, and the Father's Nature 
to be most bountiful and self-communicating in the Son, 
who, as possessor of a generate and communicated divinity 
(Deitate genita et donata), rejoices to give what He has 
received. 
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" Moreover, since the Incarnation involves some di 
paragement of the Grodhead, nay even a self-emptyin, 
there is a propriety in this coming ip the Son rather tha 
to the Father, for the Father is the invisible safeguard c 
Divinity, in that He is Its Origin and Fount ; and th 
Son is the principle of Its efiusion, nay, the expenditur* 
and emptying out of Itself, saving always that thi 
Father's inviolability is the Son's, and the Son's munifi 
cence is the Father's too. 

"Again, as the Incarnation, so previous to it tb 
divine adumbrations made to prophets or to patriarchs 
would have been strange in the Father, while they weri 
glorious in the Son ; for the Godhead in Its own Foun 
is most pure jfrom all humiliation, all the dust of creatioD 
all contagion of foreign natures any whatever ; on th' 
other hand, in Its Stream, though it is entire, and al 
and everything that it is in the Fount, it is less Strang' 
that it should extravagate and intermingle with th 
creatures, and, as it were, be, so to say, soiled by it 
own beneficence. 

^^And hence again it is that the Scripture speaks c 
the Father as invisible, and of the Son as tl^ Image c 
the Invisible God ; and says both that God can be seen 
and that He cannot. The teaching of the Fathers recou 
ciles the contrariety at once. Invisibility is reserved t 
the Father, visibility (whether by angelic adumbratior 
or by an incarnation) is undertaken by the Son. 

^^ Once more. Why was it that the early hereti< 
invented their Eons, and, beyond them all, their First ai 
Inaccessible God, and made the God of Moses, or tl 
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Creator, an inferior being ? Because they preferred 
sliattering the Divine Nature to viewing it in a plurality 
of Persons. For the prerogatives which they assigned 
to their supreme invisible God, these belong to the 
Father ; those which they withheld from Him as unsuit- 
able, are opportune in the Son, viewed as wounding 
Himself for our needs and our infirmities. Thus Irenaeus, 
Clement, Tertullian, and others, by discriminating the 
Divine Persons, made provision for the Divine Unity. 

2. "And secondly, the Father undertakes no work 
outside Himself, except through the Son ; for the Son is 
the first and the whole outcoming of the Father, as 
issuing forth from the depth of His isolation. Therefore, 
rf He creates the earth, through the Son He creates ; if 
He governs it, when created, through the Son He governs 
it; if He restores it, when ruined, through the Son He 
restores it. Between the first Fount of Divinity and the 
fer-off creature the Son intervenes ; what the Father is 
^thin, that is the Son without ; what the Father covers, 
the Son discovers ; what the One is potentially, the other 
IS in act ; and therefore, of the Father, in the. silence of 
His repose, the Son is the active and efiective Image ; so 
tuat it is congruous that to the Son should be. committed 
tte whole administration of the external creation, whether 
for framing, or ruling, or reforming it. 

''Beyond a shadow of doubt, does the Scripture 

^©clare that the Son is both consubstantial with the 

father, yet His Image and Manifestation, and does all 

^tings at the mandate of the Father, and by the Father's 

Authority has framed the earth, put on flesh, undergone 
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the Cross. Nor can the Father, in that He is the 
Fountain-head, and the potential principle, and the 
Silence, do all these things except through the Son, that 
is, through the motive power, through action and life. 

'^ As, then, the Son cannot of Himself do anything, 
because He cannot, except jfrom the immobility and 
potentiality of the Father, start into motion and act, so 
neither can the Father do anything except with the Son 
and through the Son, inasmuch as what is in rest and k 
potentia cannot go abroad, except by action and motion. 
At the same time, what the Father does, though it be 
through the Son, is His own, since jfrom Him the Son 
Himself has being. 

''All these remarks come to the same point, viz. that 
the Father works all His works, gives all His gifts to ns, 
through the Son. ' This,' says St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
' is a kind of subjection, because the Son seems to lie 
under the Father's will.' " 

Thus Thomassin, in illustration of the help given us 
towards realizing the Incarnation, by what is mercifully 
revealed to us of the Person who became incarnate ; for 
which knowledge we ought ever to be thankful. And 
now, under shelter of the teaching of so eminent a 
theologian, I shall venture to quote some remarks of my 
own on the Divine Sonship, in further illustration of the 
Principatus, as they are contained • in two sermons pub- 
lished by me many years ago : — 

'' It is a point of doctrine necessary to insist upon! 
that, while our Lord is God, He is also the Son of God, 
or rather, that He is God because He is the Son of God. 
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We are apt, at first hearing, to say that He is God, though 
He is the Son of God, marvelling at the mystery. But 
what to man is a mystery, to God is a cause. He is God, 
not though, but because He is the Son of God. Though 
we could not presume to reason of ourselves that He that 
is begotten of God is God, as if it became us to reason at 
all about such inefeble things, yet, by the light of Scrip- 
ture, we may thus reason. This is what makes the 
doctrine of our Lord^s Eternal Sonship of such supreme 
importance, viz. that He is God because He is begotten 
of God ; and they who give up the latter truth, are in the 
way to give up, or will be found already to have given up, 
the former. The great safeguard to the doctrine of our 
lord's Divinity is the doctrine of His Sonship : we realize 
that He is God, only when we acknowledge Him to be by 
nature and in eternity Son. 

''Nay, our Lord^s Sonship is not only the guarantee to 
lis of His Divinity, but also the condition of His incarna- 
tion. As our Lord was God, because He was the Son, so 
on the other hand, because He was the Son, therefore is 
He man : — ^it belonged to the Son to have the Father^s 
perfections, it became the Son to assume a servant^s 
fonn. We must beware of supposing that the Persons 
of the Ever-blessed Trinity dififer from each other only in 
^8, that the Father is not the Son, and the Son is not 
the Father. They diflfer in this besides, that the Father 
w the Father, and the Son is the Son. While They are 
^^© in substance. Each has distinct characteristics which 
^^ Other has not. Thus we may see a fitness, now that 
t'^t sacred truth is revealed, in the Son's taking flesh, and 
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may thereby tmderstaiid better what He says of Himself 
in the Gospels. The Son of God became the Son a 
second time, though not a second Son, by becoming man. 
He was a Son both before His incarnation, and, by a 
second mystery, after it. From eternity He had been 
the Only-begotten in the bosom of the Father ; and, when 
He came on earth, this essential relation to the Father 
remained unaltered. Still He was a Son, when in the 
form of a servant, — still performing the will of the 
Father, as His Father^s Word, and Wisdom, manifest- 
ing His Father's glory and accomplishing His Father's 
purposes. 

" For instance, take the following passages of Scrip- 
ture: — 'I can do nothing of myself;' ^ He that sent 
Me is with Me;' ^ The. Father hath not left Me alone;' 
' My Father worketh hitherto, and I work ;' ' As the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to 
have life in Himself ; ' ' Whatsoever I speak, even as the 
Father said unto Me, so I speak ;' ^ I am in the Father, 
and the Father in Me.' Now, it is true, these passages 
may allowably be understood of our Lord's human nature ; 
but surely, if we confine them to this interpretation, we 
run the risk of viewing Him as two separate beings, not 
as one Person; or again, of gradually forgetting and 
explaining away the doctrine of His divinity altogether. 
If we speak as if our Lord had a human personality, then, 
if He has another personality as God, He is not one 
Person, and if He has not another personality. He is no< 
God. Such passages then as the foregoing would seem 
to speak neither of His human nature simply, nor of His 
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Divine, but of both together j that is, they speak of Him 
who, being the Son of God, is also man. He who spoke 
was one really existing Person, and He, that one living 
and almighty Son, both God and man, was the brightness 
of God^s glory and His Power, and wrought what His 
Father willed, and was in the Father and the Father in 
' Him, not only in heaven, but on earth. In heaven he 
was this, and did this, as God ; and on earth He was this, 
and did this, in that manhood which He assumed ; but 
whether in heaven or on earth, still as the Son. It was 
therefore true of Him altogether, when He spoke, that 
He was not alone, nor spoke or wrought of Himself, but 
where He was, there was the Father ; and whoso had seen 
Him, the Son, had seen the Father, whether we think of 
Him as God or as man. 

"Again, we read in Scripture of His being sent by 
the Father, addressing the Father, interceding with Him 
for His disciples, and declaring to them that His Father 
is greater than He. In what sense says and does He all 
this ? Some will be apt to say that He spake only in 
His human nature ; words which are perplexing to the 
Blind that tries really to contemplate Him as Scripture 
describes Him, because they seem to imply as if He were 
speaking only under a representation, and not in His 
Person. TSo ; it is truer to say that He, that One All- 
gracious Son of God, who had been with the Father from 
the beginning, equal in all Divine perfections, and one in 
substance with Him, but second after Him as being the 
Son,^ — as He had ever been His Word, and Wisdom, and 
Counsel, and Will, and Power in heaven, — so after His 
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incarnation^ and upon the earthy still spoke and acted^ 
after yet with the Father, as before, though in a new 
nature, which He had put on, and in humiliation. 

^^ This, then, is the point of doctrine which I had to 
mention, that our Lord was not only God, but the Son of 
God. We know more than that God took on Hirn our 
flesh; though all is mysterious, we have a point of 
knowledge further and more distinct, viz. that it was 
neither the Father nor the Holy Ghost, but the Son of 
the Father, God the Son, God from God, and Light from 
Light, who came down upon earth, and who thus, though 
^ graciously taking on Him a new nature, remained in 
Person, as He had been from everlasting, the Son of the 
Father, and spoke and acted towards the Father as 
a Son.'' Serm, vol. vi. 5. 

The second passage runs thus : — 

^^ Obedience belongs to a servant, but accordance, con- 
currence, co-operation, are the characteristics of a son. 
In His eternal union with God there was no distinctioD 
of will and work between Him and His Father, as the 
Father's life was the Son s life, and the Father's glorj 
the Son's also, so the Son was very Word and Wisdom oi 
the Father, His Power and Co-equal Minister in all things, 
the same and not the same as He Himself. But in the 
days of His flesh, when He had humbled Himself to the 
form of a servant, taking on Himself a separate will anc 
a separate work, and the toil and sujfferings incident to i 
creature, then what had been mere concurrence became 
obedience. ^ Though He was a Son, yet had He experience 
of obedience.' He took on Him a lower nature, and 
wrought in it towards a Will higher and more perfeci 
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than it. Further, He learned ^ obedience' amid ^sufifering/ 
and therefore amid temptation. Not as if He ceased to 
be what He had ever been, but, having clothed Himself 
with a created essence. He made it the instrument of His 
humiliation; He acted in it. He obeyed and suflfered 
through it. That Eternal Power, which, till then, had 
thought and acted as God, began to think and act as a 
man, with all man^s faculties, affections, and imperfections, 
sin excepted. Before He came on earth, he was infi- 
nitely above hope and grief, fear and anger, pain and 
heayinessj but afterwards all these properties of man 
(and many more) were His as fully as they are ours. 

"If any one is tempted to consider such a subject 
abstruse, speculative, and unprofitable, I would observe 
in answer, that I have taken it on the very ground of its 
being, as I believe, especially practical. Let it not be 
thought a strange thing to say, though I say it, that 
there is much in the religious belief, even of the more 
^ous part of the community at present, to make obser- 
vant men very anxious where it will end. It would be 
no Very difficult matter, I suspect, to perplex the faith 
^^ a great many persons who believe themselves to be 
°^odox, and indeed are so, according to their light, 
"^©y have been accustomed to call Christ God, but that 
^ ^ll, — they have not considered what is meant by apply- 
^^§r that title to One who was really a man, and from the 
^^%xie way in which they use it, they would be in no 
^^^Jl danger, if assailed by a subtle disputant, of being 
^^t^led of the sacred truth in its substance, even if they 
^^t it in name. In truth, until we contemplate our Lord 
^^^ Saviour, God and man, as being as complete and 
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entire in His personality as we show ourselves to be to each 
other, — as one and the same in all His various and con- ; 
trary attributes, ^ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever/ ^ 
we are using words which profit not. Till then, we do 
not realize that Object of faith, which is not a mere name, ' 
on which titles and properties may be aflBxed without : 
congruity and meaning, but has a personal existence and j 
an identity distinct from everything else. In what true . 
sense do we hww Him, if our idea of Him be not such as . 
to take up and incorporate into itself the manifold attri- 
butes and oflBces which we ascribe to Him ? What do 
we gain from words, however correct and abundant, if 
they end with themselves, instead of lighting up the 
image of the Incarnate Son in our hearts ? 

^^ We have well-nigh forgotten the sacred truth, 
graciously disclosed for our support, that Christ is the 
Son of God in His Divine Nature, as well as in His human. 
We speak of Him in a vague way as God, which is true, 
but not the whole truth ; and, in consequence, when we 
proceed to consider His humiliation, we are unable to 
carry on the notion of His personality from heaven to 
earth. He who was but now spoken of as God, without 
mention of the Father from whom He is, is next described 
as if a creature ; but how do these distinct notions of Him 
hold together in our minds ? We are able indeed to con- 
tinue the idea of a Son into that of a servant, though the 
descent was infinite, and, to our reason, incomprehensible ; 
but when we merely speak, first of God, then of man, 
we seem to change the Nature without preserving the 
Person. In truth. His Divine Sonship is that portion of 
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the sacred doctrine, on which the mind is providentially 
intended to rest throughout, and so to preserve for itself 
His identity unbroken. But, when we abandon this 
gracious help ajflforded to our faith, how can we hope to 
gain the one true and simple vision of Him ? how shall 
we possibly look beyond our own words, or apprehend in 
any sort what we say ? In consequence, we are often 
led, almost as a matter of necessity, in discoursing of His 
words and works, to distinguish between the Christ who 
Kved on earth and the Word who is in the bosom of the 
Father, speaking of His human nature and His Divine 
Datura so separately, as not to feel or understand that 
God is man and man is God ; and thus, beginning by 
being Sabellians, we go on to be Nestorians, and tend to 
he at length Ebionites, and to deny Christ^s Divinity 
altogether/^ Sermons, vol. iii. 12. 

So much on the doctrine of the Principatus, on its use 
and abuse. It naturally introduces us to the second 
doctrine which has to be considered, as opening a way to 
Semi-Arianism, viz. the Syncatabasis or Condescensio of 
the Son. 
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f 7. THE SECOND OPENING GIVEN TO THE HEEEST, THE 

SYNCATABASIS OP THE SON. 

If all that was told us in Revelation about the Holy 
Trinity was of the same character as the information con- 
veyed in the form of baptism, if we only learned from 
the inspired Word about one Name, the Name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, to whom religious service was to 
be pdid, then it would be a reasonable surprise to find 
writers of the early centuries departing from the theo- 
logical tone of that sacred formula, and using language 
derogatory to the supreme dignity of the Son and Spirit. 
But the case is otherwise ; although Scripture tells us noi 
a little concerning those Divine Persons, as They are in 
Themselves, it tells us much more about Them, as They 
are to us, in those ministrative offices towards creation^ 
towards the Universe and towards mankind, which from 
the first They have exercised in contrariety to our Mghei 
conceptions of Them. Nor without reason; for it is by 
means of Their voluntary condescension that man pri- 
marily has any knowledge of Them at all ; since, excepi 
for that condescension, to use St. Athanasius^s word 
man would not have existed, he would not have beei 
redeemed or iQuminated. It is reserved for the close o 
the series of Dispensations which has innovated upo: 
Eternity, for God to manifest Himself as in Eter 
nity He was and ever has been, as ^^ All in all,^^ an 
as He is ; ^^ hitherto, ^^ Eye hath not seen, nor ea 
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heard" what He is in Himself; and, in particular as 
regards the Son and the Spirit, we know them mainly in 
Their economical aspect, as our Mediator and our 
Paraclete. 

It is natural then, in spite of the baptismal formula, 
for Christians at all times, without guarding their words, 
to speak of the Second and Third Divine Persons as sub- 
ordinate to the Father; for that Economy is the very 
state of things into which we are all bom. St. Michael, 
indeed, and St. Gabriel, may have ever had a Beatific 
Vision beyond all economies ; but in St. Polycarp at the 
stake it was natural to address the Father through " the 
eternal High Priest ;'' and in St. Justin, when disputing 
"Jrith Trypho, to speak of the " Prophetical Spirit,'^ for 
• such were the pledged relations in which those Divine 
Persons are revealed towards us in the covenant of 
Mercy, and no experience had yet taught Saints and 
Martyrs that such language admitted of perversion. 

Moreover, this Syncatabasis, or economy of conde- 
scension, on the part of the Son and Spirit, took place, not 
from the era of redemption merely, but, as I have 
remarked, from the beginning of all things ; and this is 
a point which, as regards the Eternal Son, must be 
especially insisted on here. As to the Incarnation, it 
would have been hard, if the early Fathers might not, 
without the risk of misconception, have spoken of our 
Lord, in the acts of His human nature, as inferior to the 
Father, though even in this respect they have not always 
escaped censure ; but there is in Scripture a record of 
acts before the Incarnation, which the Church, following 
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Scripture, has ever ascribed to Him, and which come 
short of His Supreme Majesty, — acts which belong to 
Him, not as man of course, nor yet simply as God, nor to 
His Divine Nature, but, as I may say, to His Person, 
and to the special OflBce which it was congruous to His 
Person to undertake, and which He did voluntarily 
undertake, as being the Son and Word of the Father,— 
acts, which, if it was in the divine decrees that a universe 
of matter and spirit should be created, were made obK- 
gatory on the Creator from the very idea of creation, and 
of necessity must proceed from Him, while they were in 
themselves of a ministrative character.^ I mean the 
series and the tissue (as it may be called) of acts of 
creation, preservation, governance, correction, provi- 
dence, which the early theologians, in the face of 
idolaters and atheists, could not speak of the Supreme 
Being at all without dwelling on, nor without attributing 
to the Son, nor without treating as acts of ministration, 
as they really were, and that in terms, whether thej 
would or no, accidentally favourable to the heresy whicl 
supervened. Only an Almighty, Ever-present Intelli 
gence was equal to the maintenance of this vast, minutel] 
complex universe; its existence and continuance is Hii 
never-ceasing work; but work, as such, is ministration 

^ t. «., ministration to the creature ; hence the Epicureans denie< 
a Providence, as implying a God laden with laborious service. Bu 
Scripture does not hesitate to speak of God as ** carry ing'^ His people 
as the eagle its young or as beasts of burden the idols, as *' serving am 
being wearied" with their sins, as " groaning" under them, as a waii 
overladen ; Deut. xxxii. 11 ; Isai. xlvi. 1-3, xliii. 24 ; Amos ii. 13 
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as being a means to an end ; to rule is to serve ; to be 
tie Creator is to descend : and the Second Divine Person, 
in order to create, submitted to a descent, as was be- 
fitting in a Son, and as was compatible, rigorously so, with 
His co-equality and indivisible unity with the Father. 

Nor is this all ; whatever anxious care might be taken 
in guarding the doctrine of His divinity, the contrast 
between His Eternal Sonship and this Temporal Minis- 
tration, reasonable and intelligible as it is in itself, cannot 
be carried out into the details which Scripture opens upon 
onr view, without affecting our imagination, as if such a 
fiiinistry were incompatible with Divine Attributes. I 
mean, if St. Justin, or Clement, or Origen, spoke of our 
Lord as the Demiurge, or the Moral Governor, or the 
Judge, such offices indeed, though ministrative, would 
sot seem unworthy of Divine Greatness; but if, with 
Athanasius and Augustine to corroborate them, they 
spoke of Him as the God who appeared to the Patriarchs, 
^ the Divine Presence (for instance) or Angel who 
"Waited Abraham in his tent, or who spoke to Jacob from 
*lie heavenly ladder, or who called to Moses from the 
Bnming Bush, they could not escape the imputation, 
^liere critics were unfair, of regarding Him as a 
secondary or representative deity, as Arius did, though 
^^Y may be easily defended on the score that they 
^oke, not of what He was in His own nature, but of the 
^ssion which He undertook in the economy of grace, 
-^d therefore it may be quite true, without their being 
^ blame, that they have in matter of fact accidentally 
opened the way or furnished an excuse for heresy. 
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f 8. THE TEMPORAL PROCESSION.^ 

I have something more to say still. In regard \o 
truths so far above us, it is impossible for us to draw the 
line precisely between such of our Lord^s acts as belong 
immediately to His Sonship, and those which belong to 
His oflBce; since, even as regards our human relations, 
we often have a diflBculty in determining their hmits. 
According to our opportunities or circumstances we take 
upon ourselves duties which are not simply obligatory 
upon us, but are brought upon us by our position, or 
called for by their appropriateness; and we are oflen 
unable, if we attempt it, to trace up each act to its right 
principle. Jacob toiled and endured sun and frost fojT 
many years in his duties of a shepherd in Padan-aram; 
how many of his acts were absolutely due to Laban, on 
the ground of his being a hired servant, and how far did 
he give a free service either for love of Eachel or as Laban's 
son-in-law and representative? Where did obligation 
end, and generosity begin ? David, again, in defence of 
his father's flock, smote the lion and the bear ; how far 
did duty compel him to that fight, and how far was it 
spontaneous zeal ? It may be difficult to decide ; but 
still the two ideas are quite distinct, service and devo- 

^ The phrase " temporalis jprocessio " is used by St. Thomas, 
Qu. 43, art. 2, of the Son's Incarnation. It is here used analo- 
gously for His coming to create, (kc, as by Billuart de Trin, Diss. 
1 art. 2 § 4. 
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tion *, and we do not deny that Jacob was the son-in-law 
and nephew of Laban, and David the son of Jesse, 
because we fall into the error of thinking that there was 
a strict obligation upon them personally, to show the 
solicitude which they exercised in fact, for the flocks com- 
mitted to them. 

And so as regards the acts of our Lord as recorded 
in Scripture^ and the colour given to them by the early 
Fathers. They may have attributed 3,cts to His Nature, 
which belonged to His Person or to His office, without 
thereby intending to deny that He had an intrinsic 
divinity, and had undertaken a temporal economy. He 
was the Son of God, equal to the Father ; He took works 
^pon Him beneath that Divine Majesty ; they were such 
fts were not obligations of His Nature, nor of His Person, 
out they were congruous to His Person, and they might 
look very like what essentially belonged to Him ; but 
^ter aU, they were works such as God alone could under- 
take. He was Creator, Preserver, Archetype of all 
things, but not simply as God, but as God the Son ; and 
fiirther, as God the Son in an office of ministration; 
perhaps His creative acts might be called services, as 
afterwards He took upon Himself ^^the form of a 
servant ; '* or at least they might so be called by this or 
that early Father. Such writers might be mistaken in 
so terming them ; and there were many questions in detail 
which they might doubt about or answer variously: — 
why He was called an Angel ; how He was High Priest, 
by nathre or by office ; in what sense He was First-bom 
of creation ; in what aspect of His Person ^^ He cannot 
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do anything of Himself; '^ nay, even such a qnestion as 
Did the Word become the Son ? which will come befor 
us in the sequel. Errors in these details, if they mad* 
them, would not prove that the writers did not hold dis 
tinctly the fundamental truth that the Co-etemal Wor^ 
became in the beginning the ministrative Word, wh 
created and upholds all things ; and, if they actually di 
profess that He was the Creator, how does it invalidal 
or obscure such a profession, that they held also that H 
created at the Father^s will ? No creature could creat 
but a Son might serve. Thus the Fathers of the fir 
four centuries may have enlarged on the acts natural < 
congruous to His Divine Person, and the medieval the' 
logians may have rather dwelt upon the thought of Hi 
in His absolute Divine Perfections as co-equal with tl 
Father ; but it is as unjust to say that Origen, Hipp 
lytus, Dionysius or Methodius introduced Arianism, 
to say that Alexander, Athanasius and Basil favoured 
merely because they, one and all, in their writings contrs 
the Son with the God and Father of all, as being t 
First-bom of creation, or, to use the Platonic term, t 
Prophoric Word, giving existence, life, light, order, ai 
permanence to the whole world. 

At the same time I do not deny, on the contrary I s 
proposing to show, that this doctrine of the Syncatabcu 
of the Son, true as it is, did, as well as the Principatus 
the Father, accidentally suggest and favour that form 
Arianism, which had such sudden and wide extensi 
in Christendom on the conversion of the Empire 
Christianity. 
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J 9. THE DOCTRINE OP THE PRIMOGENITUS. 

Because our Lord is a Son, therefore it is that He 
made Himself less than a Son; and, unless He had 
become less than a Son, we should not have learned that 
He was a Son, for His economical descent to the creature 
is the channel of our knowledge. This is what I have 
been insisting on ; also, that, since His original Person- 
ality thus led on to His Temporal Procession, therefore 
it is not easy to determine when He acts as the Son, and 
when merely as the Minister of the Father, and the 
Mediating Power of the Universe. For instance, in 
treating of the doctrine of the Incarnation, we find it 
a question in controversy to determine, whether our 
Lord's ignorance of the Day of Judgment, Mark xiii. 32, 
is to be predicated of His Divine Person, or of His human 
mature, or of the Mediator, as such. Again, since He 
came " in the form of a servant,^' was He really made a 
servant ? Again, since He took upon Himself a created 
iiature, can we call Him a creature ? He is a Priest, but 
W ? as God or as man ? has He, as Emmanuel, one will or 
*^o ? If, then, these are questions to determine, even 
^hen we start from a fact so tangible as His humanity, 
^^ we wonder that there should be difiiculties, and a 
danger of mistake, when even the most saintly and most 
^Ute min4s exercise themselves in treating of what is 
"^yond the phenomena of human experience, viz. His Syn- 
^^tahasis, or original " Descent to the creature " in order 
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to its existence, life, rule, and conservation ? For in- 
stance, I should have styled this Condescensio by the name 
of a ^^ Mission,^' from the analogy of the Incarnation ; but 
it is not clear that " Mission '' is an allowable term, theolo- 
gically, to apply to it, and whether it should not rather be 
called a wpoiXeva-ig or ^^ going forth/' Others have thought, 
I consider erroneously, that this wpoiXsvtn^ can be called, 
and has in early times been called, a gennesis, or divine 
generation. It requires experience in the history of 
theological terms to decide such questions ; and we may 
freely grant that the early writers, who could not hate 
the experience of times to them future, may have varied, 
and erred in their language about our Lord, and that, in 
the interest of grievous heresies, without imputing to 
them any departure from orthodoxy themselves. 

To show this in detail, I cannot do better than 
draw out- the great Athanasius's account of our Lord's 
SyncatahasiSy as involved in the creation and preserva- 
tion of the universe, and then against his statements, so 
high in their authority, set some of the mistakes in rela- 
tion to it which are to be found in the language or the 
thought of the Ante-nicene Fathers, in spite of their 

general concurrence in his teaching. This I now pro- 
ceed to do. 

That it should have been the will of God to surround 
Himself with creatures destined to live for ever, after an 
eternity in which He was the sole Being in existence, is a 
mystery as great as any in religion, natural or revealed. 
If it were possible for change to attach to the TJnchange- 
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able, creation was the act in which change was involved ; 
aud, in fact, in order to be intelligible, we are obliged to 
epeak as if He then did pass from a state of repose to an 
age of unintermitted, everlasting action. The steps of 
the process in which this change (so to call it) consisted, 
as Athanasius and other Fathers describe them, are as 
follows : 

1. First, "He spoke the word /^ to whom did God 
speak? to His Word and Son. "And it was done.'' 
Who did it ? At the Father's bidding, the Son at once 
brought the work into effect. 

2. But word and deed are consecutive acts, whereas 
with God they are one act. And to say that the Father 
addressed the Son is to draw a line, however fine, between 
the Two, whereas they are transcendently one and the. 
same Being. When, then, it is said, " He spoke the 
Word,'' what is meant, is ^^ He uttered the Logos," as 
elsewhere, " By the Word of the Lord were the heavens 
made." His Logos is His command. His effectual, self- 
operating command. Accordingly, it is more consistent 
with, more conservative of, the co-equality and indivisi- 
hility of the Father and His Word, to consider the Word 
iiot addressed, but as Himself the Divine Mat^ the 
Hypostatic Will and Operation, the Counsel, Idea, Do- 
sign, Purpose, and Effective Force, the Wisdom and 
•Power, which called up the universe out of nothing. 

3. This going forth of the Hypostatic Wisdom and 
"o^er of God, manifesting Himself externally in creative 
^j was the commencement of His Temporal Economy, 
*^4 the immediate introduction of His Syncatabasis. 
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4. For that first act of creation could not stand alone ; 
other acts necessarily followed. Creation and conserva- 
tion must go together. The finite could not stand of 
itself; nay, the finite could not have borne the direct 
action of the Infinite upon it, as it started into existence 
under the Divine Hand, unless by the Infinite Itself it 
had been fortified to bear Its touch ; otherwise it would 
fall back into its original nothing, destroyed by the 
very process of creation. In order, then, to give effect 
to His work. He who was at the first instant external to 
it, must, without a moment's delay, enter into it and give 
it a supernatural ^strength by His, as it were, connatural 
Presence (vid, supr. p. 73) . 

^^ The Word,'^ says Athanasius, ^' when in the 
beginning He framed the creatures, condescended 
{(rvyyiocToi,^i(inxe) to them, that it might be possible fox 
them to come into being. For they could not have 
endured His absolute, unmitigated nature, and Hifi 
splendour from the Father, unless, condescending with 
the Father's love for man, He had supported them, and 
taken hold of them, and brought them into substance/' 
Or at. ii. 64. 

This was the first act of His Syncatabasis. 

5. It was also the first act of grace, of a gift made tc 
the creation, over and above its own nature, and accom- 
panying that nature from the first : — a divine quality, bj 
which the universe, in the hour of its coming into being" 
was raised into something higher than a divine work, anc 
was in some sort adopted into a divine family and son 
ship, so that it was no longer a ysvriTov but a yewnroir 
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and that by the entrance, presence, manifestation in it of 

the Eternal Son. 

"By this condescension of the Word/^ says Atha- 
nasitis, ''the creation too is made a son through Him 
(uloTOifrra* Tj* xtiVk) /^ Ibid,; vid. also Orat, i. 56, and 
cmtr. Oent. 42. 

6. Thus He who was the Son of God became in a certain 
sense Son to the creation for the sake of it and in it. He 
was born into the universe, as afterwards He was born 
in Mary, though not by any hypostatic union with it. 
This birth was not a figure of His eternal generation, but 
of His incarnation, a sort of prelude and augury of it. 

Thus Athanasius speaks of it : — '' If,^' he says, '' the 
Word of God is in the world, which is a body, and has 
Ween possession of the whole and all its parts, what is 
wonderful or absurd in our affirming that of man too" 
(that is, in the Incarnation) ''He has taken posses- 
sion? . . for, if it becomes Him to enter into the world 
^d to be manifested in the whole of it, also it would 
l>ecome Him to appear in a human body, and to make it 
the subject of His illumination and action." de Incarn, 
F.D.41. 

7. Thus the Only-begotten of the Father imputes His 
' Divine Sonship to the universe, or rather makes the uni- 
verse partaker of His Divine Fulness, by entering, or being 
(as it may be called) bom into it ; not, of course, as if He 
oecame a mere Anima Mundi, or put Himself under the 
'aws of Qreation, but still by a wonderful and adorable 
descent, so as to be, in spite of His supreme rule, the 
First-born of His creation and of all that is in it, as He 
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afterwards became the First-bom of tjie predestinate, a 
as St. Paul says, '' is formed in their own hearts/^ ^ 

^^The Son is called First-bom," says Athanasius, ''; 
because He ranks with the creation, but in order to s 
nify the framing and adoption of all things through H 
(t?? Twy TTOcvTuv inijuovpylocg xa) i»*Woitj(r£Wf ) . Orat,m, 

8. And, as the supernatural adoption of human natn 
under the gospel involves a real inward sanctification, 
the elevation of the universe in the Divine Son includ 
an impress of His own likeness upon it. He mm 
Himself its Archetype, and stamped upon it the ima| 
of His own Wisdom. He gave it order and beauty, li 



^ HpuTOToxog is not an exact translation of Primogenitus, thou, 
Homer, as Petavius says, may use tIkto) for gigno. It is never us 
in Scripture for " Only-begotten." We never read there of the Fin 
born of God, or of the Father ; but First-bom of the creation, whetl 
the original creation or the new. The Presence of the Son mU. 
penetrates and permeates the world, but in no sense as its so 
Pantheism in natural theology is the error parallel to Monophysitis 
in revealed. As far as I know, St. Athanasius eschews the comp 
risen, which is foimd in the creed attributed to him, between t 
compound nature of man and the mystery of the Incarnation, 
our Lord is not fettered by His human nature, when " made flesl 
much less is he subjected to His own universe by becoming 
First-born, Archetype and Life. Athanasius protests against bo 
errors in Incam. V, D. 17. ou ya^ auveS'eS'ETo tw cdfjLaTiy a\ 
fjLoXKov auTog eK^ocTei touto, «.t.A. vid. the whole passage. At t 
time of writing these grand orations, contr. Gent, and de Incart 
Athanasius was not more than twenty-five, perhaps only twent 
one ; though they have the luxuriance of youth, yet they are standa 
works in theology. 
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and permanence^ and made it reflect His own perfec- 
tions. As He was the beginning of the creation of God, 
in respect of time, so was He its first principle or idea in 
respect to formation. 

'' In my substance/' says Athanasius, speaking in the 
name of Wisdom, '' I was with the Father ; but, by a con- 
descension ((TuyxaTajSacTf *) to things made, I was applying 
to the works My own impress, so that the whole world, 
as being in one body, might be, not at variance, but in 
concord with itself. '^ Orat. ii. 81. 

9. It follows that, while the creation was exalted into 
sonsliip, the Son, in exalting it, was lowered. His con- 
descension seeiped to make Him one of His own works, 
though of course the first of them ; for the greatest and 
highest glory of creation was not what it had by nature, but 
what it had by grace, and this was the reflection and image 
of Him who created it. Thus, as viewed in that reflection. 
He was a created wisdom. His real self being confused, 
80 to speak, with the reflection of Him ; as now we might 
speak of a crucifix as ^'golden/' '^silver,'' or '^ivory,^^ 
^i as being made, when we are not really speaking of 
Him who was fixed to the Cross, but of His image. 

'^The only-begotten and Auto-Wisdom of God,^^ says 

Athanasius, ^' is Creator and Framer of all things ; but, 

^ o>der that what came into being might not only exist, 

out be good, it pleased God that His own Wisdom should 

^Jidescend to the creatures, so as to introduce an impress 

*^4 semblance {rvvov xocl ^oo/raa-loo/) of the image of 

•^isdom on all in common and on each, that the things 

^Aich were made might be manifestly wise works, and 
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worthy of God ; . . . and, whereas He is not Himself a crea- 
ture, but the Creator, nevertheless, because of the image 
of Him created in the works. He says Himself of Himself, 
' The Lord created Me a beginning of His ways for His 
works.'" Orat, u. 78. 

Thus much Athanasius : — I wiU corroborate his doc- 
trine by various passages of Augustine, as they occur for 
the most part in the eighth volume of the Benedictine 
edition of his Works. 

He tells us that God created all things by His Word 
and Only-begotten Son : that in the Word ^' are all tlungs 
that are created, even before they are created," and that 
^^ whatever is in Him is life, and a creative life;" that 
^^ whatever God was purposed to do, was already in the 
Word, nor would be in the things themselves, were they 
not in the Word;" that "all nature is corruptible, and 
thereby tends to nothing, because it is made out of no- 
thing;" but that "as a speaker utters sounds, which have 
a meaning from the first, so, while God created the world 
from unformed matter. He withal created its form toge- 
ther with it ; " that " while aU nature tends to nothing, as 
coming out of nothing, it is really good as it comes from 
Him;" that "its good is threefold, consisting in propor- 
tion, beauty, and order;" that "those things which have 
any beauty are divine gifts ; " that " the Word, who is 
equal to God, is the Art of the Omnipotent Artificer, by 
whom aU things are made, an unchangeable and incor- 
ruptible Wisdom, abiding in Itself, changing all things;" 
that " He is a transcendent, living Art, possessed by the 
Omnipotent and Wise God, full of all ideas that live and 
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are unchangeable;'' that we must distinguish between 
"the two titles ' Only- begotten' and ^ First-bom/ inter- 
preting the former by the words ' In the beginning was 
the Word/ and the latter by the Apostle's saying that He 
is ^ First-born among many brothers , ' " that, since ^^ they 
"Were not such by nature, by believing they received 
power ; that His Son might be Only-begotten with the 
Father, and First-born towards us ; " pp. 81-2, 177, 501-3, 
553-5, 850-1, &c. 

And this is precisely the doctrine of St. Thomas as 
regards the ^^ First-bom : " — ^^ In quantum solus est verus 
et naturalis Dei Filius, dicitur unigenitus ; in quantum 
per assimilationem ad ipsum alii dicuntur filii adoptivi, 
quasi metaphorice dicitur esse primogenitus. Qu. 41, 
art. 3 (p. 195, t. 20, ed. 1787) . And what is true of the 
new holds of the original creation. 

This doctrine, expounded by St. Athanasius, con- 
firmed by St. Augustine and St. Thomas, is in tone and 
iiffc very unlike Arianism, which had no sympathy with 
the mysticism and poetry of Plato ; but it had a direct 
resemblance to the Semi-Arian edition of the heresy, 
and, if put forward without its necessary safeguards and 
corrections, as we find them in those great doctors, was 
likely to open the way to it. To such instances of true 
ioctrine incautiously worded, and imperfectly explained, 
r shall now proceed. 



M 
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§ 10. UNADVISABLE TEEMS AND PHRASES IN EARLY WEITEEg. 

I am now to give instances of incorrect and unadvisable 
terms and statements in the early Fathers, founded upon 
the doctrine of the SyncatdbasWy as I have drawn it out, 
which led the way to heresy, especially the Semi-Arian, 
or gave some countenance to it, when it was openly pro- 
fessed. And I shall arrange them under three heads, 
according as they belong to our Lord's three titles,— the 
Word, Wisdom, and the Son. 

1 . The Divine Word. 

As the Word of God our Lord is considered first, as in 
the bosom of the Father, next, as proceeding from Him 
to create, form, and govern the universe. This contrast 
is sometimes expressed by the terms ii/iioc6sroq and 
7rpo(popixogj the internal and the external Word. These 
are taken from heathen philosophy; nor are they often 
used by the Fathers, but the idea they convey has a 
Christian meaning, and requires terms equivalent to these 
to express it, if these, on account of their associations, are 
inexpedient. Heathen terms are not in themselves inex- 
pedient, since St. John uses the word '^ Logos,^' which the 
Platonists, as well as Philo, had used before him ; and, as 
these authors further used the two words, Endiathetic 
and Prophoric, in order to denote a change of condition 
in the Eternal Word, which Christianity also ackno^' 
ledges, it was but natural in Christian writers to follow 
the precedent of the Apostle, and, as he designated tb 
Second Person of the Trinity as the Logos, in like max^ 
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ner to call In'm Bndiatlietic, viewed in His relation to God, 
and Prophoric, viewed in His relation to creation. 

The history of the words is this : — Logos, as we know, 
stands, in Greek, both for reason and for speech ; and, 
since the inward thought is immediately connected with 
and passes on into language, as its corresponding develop- 
ment, it was natural to consider the mental and vocal act 
as virtually one, as the common term expressing them 
suggested, as if a thought were only an inchoate word, 
, and a word only a perfected thought. Hence the Logos 
Endiathetic and Prophoric of the Stoics, who thus both 
distinguished and identified thinking and speaking. Still 
more appropriately were these terms applied by the Pla- 
tonists to their Divine Logos, to express his state of re- 
pose and then of action. From the Platonists the terms 
passed over to Christian writers. 

It was natural that they should thus adopt them ; still 
they did not commonly use them ; some of them did, but 
others looked on them with suspicion, convenient and 
expressive as they were, for the reason that heretical 
authors, as well as Platonists, had used them for their 
own purposes. The one term without the other would 
obviously be the symbol of a heresy ; the Inward Word 
betokened Sabellianism, and the External Arianism. 
Both together might represent the Catholic Truth, and 
accordingly they are used for the Divine Word as in the 
bosom of the Father, and as manifested in creation, by 
St. Theophilus, prior to the Nicene Council, and St. Cyril ^ 

1 So I understand Petav. de Trin, vi. 1, § 8. 
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of Alexandria after it; but, on the whole, they wer© 
avoided by the Fathers on account of their associations. 

^' Nothing essentially belonging to God could be ex- 
ternal to God j if, then. Catholics held their Logos to be 
Prophoric, that was enough to prove that He was not 
God/^ This is what the Arians said, whether that Exter- 
nal Word was a Div?!ne action or a Divine Messenger. 
Hence Catholic writers disowned the Logos Prophoricus. 
Thus, long before the rise of Arianism, Ignatius had said 
of our Lord, that He was '^ God's Eternal Word, not pro- 
ceeding from silence,'* as a sound or voice does; and 
Athanasius, with various other Fathers, says that ^^Heis 
not Prophoric, a sound of words/' Arius, on the other 
hand, assuming what Athanasius denies, says, ^^^Many 
words does God speak ; which of them is the Son ? '' To 
obviate this inference, the Fathers spoke of the Word as 
a substance, hypostasis, or nature. *X1? Ix Aoyixou Aoyof, 
says Athanasius, ourw? l^ v7ro(rToc(ri(ag UTrotrraTOf, xal IJ 
ova-iocg ov(riuSng xoci luov(nog, xa* i^ ovrog cop. Orat. iv. 1. 

Logos was not the only term, which, from its properly 
denoting a mental attribute or act, was denied by the 
Arians, except in a figurative sense, to the Son. Some 
Latin writers translated it by ^^ Sermo ; " which carries 
with it an idea of imperfection and complexity, since con- 
versation or talking is made up of parts, and has no de- 
terminate limits. Tertullian feeling this, though he uses 
^^ Sermo " himself, observes, ^^ Ergo das aHquam substan- 
tiam esse sermonem ? Plane." adv. Prax. 7. Hence, 
in contrast, Augustine says of the more usual title, '^ Ver- 
bum," and in opposition to Arius, as above quoted, 
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'^ Unus est Deus, TTnum Verbmn habet ; in TJno Verbo 
omnia continet/' In Joan, Tract. 22. 

There are other epithets in Ante-Nicene writers, in- 
tended specially to exclude the notion of separation be- 
tween the Father and the Son, and on that account, as 
I noticed above, imaging the Son as the utterance or 
jkt of the Father, and not as directly addressed by Him, 
wliich, in Kke manner, might be perverted to obliterate 
His Divine personality ; such as His being the Father^s 
'^ commanding,'^ or '^planning,'' or " operating/' But 
titles such as these were given to Him by the Catholic 
Fathers after Arianism as well as before ; and, if it is no 
offence in the Post-Nicene to have taken this licence, 
much less is it in the Ante-Nicene. If Augustine, for 
instance, might speak of Him as the ^' Jussio " of God, 
then might Justin be allowed to call Him the tpyoca-ia. or 
" Operatic,'' and Origen to call Him the " Mandatio ; " 
and if Augustine might designate Him as the ^^Ars 
Patris," ^ Theophilus is not to blame for applying to Him 
the title of J'tara^K. Yet such titles, as well as that of the 
Prophoric Word, denoting, in the first instance, divine 
indeed, but unhypostatic acts, could not really belong (as 
the Arians might say) to the Son, except figuratively, 
since Catholics as well as they held Him to be an hypo- 
stasis. Hence, Athanasius seems to deny that He can 
be called jussio, which Augustine sanctioned ; ov Trpo^ 
^opixogy ovii to TrpocrTa^a* Ofoy, touto Io-tiv o Viog. Orat. 
ii. 35. 

1 contr. Serm, Ar, 3. t. 8, p. 627 ; de Trin, vi. 10. 
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But, even though the Prophoric Word were allowed to 
be an hypostasis, as Athanasius urged, that would not 
rescue the phrase from the Arian use of it ; for, anyhow, 
that term implied that the Word was sent forth from the 
Father; therefore. He was external to Him; and what 
was external to the Divine Essence could not really belong 
to it. Indeed, this was the primary tenet of the whole 
heretical party: that the Son was a second Being, as 
distinct in his substance from the Father as from any one 
of us, though the Semi-Arians said he was a sort of ema- 
nation from God, but the Arians proper that he was His 
creature. This, too, as it would appear, is just what 
Philo meant by the Prophoric Word ; and, when Catholics 
used Philo's term, they might be plausibly represented as 
using it in Philo^s sense. 

And this Arian view of the Logos received additional 
support from the received Catholic interpretation of 
certain passages in the Old Testament, and the designa- 
tion of ^^ Angel '' so unhesitatingly given to the Word by 
the early Fathers. The title, as properly meaning 
'^messenger,'' is cognate to the idea of a mission; and 
this is the true explanation of their use of it. It is one 
of our Lord's titles springing out of His voluntary Syn- 
catabasis ; at the same time, unless read with the necessary 
explanation, it seems to imply a created nature. Si>' 
Justin, for instance, speaks of the Word's appearing as aX* 
Angel to Abraham, wrestling with Jacob, appearing i^ 
the Burning Bush, and announcing to Joshua the fall o^ 
Jericho. Still, this is only what the Post-Nicene Father^; 
after the experience of Arianism, did also. ^^ He is call^^ 
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an Angel/^ says Athanasius, ^' because He alone reveals 
the Father/^ Orat. iii. 13. And Hilary: — ^^In order 
that the distinction of Persons might be absolute. He is 
called God's Angel ; for He who is God from God, is also 
the Angel of God/' de Trin. iv. 23. And as to parti- 
cular apparitions, Athanasius says that it was our Lord 
who wrestled with Jacob; Hilary, that it was He who 
appeared as an Angel to Hagar ; Cyril of Jerusalem, that 
It was He who conversed with Moses on the Mount; 
Basil, that it was He who appeared to Jacob in a dream ; 
Chrysostom, that He appeared to Abraham ; and Cyril of 
Alexandria, that He appeared to Moses in the Bush. If 
Athanasius is to be spokesman for these great Fathers, 
the so-called Angel was not our Lord in the prerogative 
proper to His Divine Person, but in one of those manifesta- 
ions which belonged to His ^^ condescension,'^ and to the 
ffice which was the form of it. He was the First-bom, 
s of the material universe, so also of the Angelic Choirs, 
Lot, indeed, as partaking the nature of Angels, any more 
han the nature of the material world, but as present and 
iving in His creatures by an economy of ministration. 
5ut, if Athanasius may speak of Him, not in His proper 
lature, but in His Syncatabasis, why may not Justin ? 

There are passages, however, of St. Methodius,^ harsher 
bhan any that occur in Justin, and it would be unfair to 
pass them over without expressing an opinion upon them. 
I cannot deny they savour of Semi- Arianism ; yet I do 
not see why they should not be interpreted on the prin- 

Pliotius considers his works have been practised upon by heretics. 
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ciple of the SyncatahasiSy as well as those which I hayo 
already mentioned. He says that our Lord is '^ the most 
ancient of the unions and the First of the Archangels/' 
Conviv. ill. 4. . May not this be taken to mean that ffe 
was the Prototocos or First-bom of Angels, that He 
entered into them all, that is, into the spiritual world as 
into the material, and was the Archetype, on which they 
were both created and super-naturalized ? 

The context, in which these words occur, will confirm 
such an interpretation of them, and at the same time be 
defended by it, for the context is at first sight more 
difficult than the language already quoted itself. Metho- 
dius says : — 

'^ Observe how orthodox Paul is in referring Adam to 
Christ, accounting Adam to be not only a type and an 
image of Christ, but even this, viz. that he even became 
Christ, because of the Pro-89onian (Trpo atwi/wp) Word 
having fallen upon him (gyxarao-xJivf^a*). For it was 
fitting that the First-born {Trpuroyovov) of God and the 
First-offspring and Only-begotten, even Wisdom, should, 
as being intermingled with man (xipot<r^iT<rxv) , have 
become man {hny^pcoTrvxivoci), in the Protoplast and First 
and First-born of men. (And this" [also] " Christ was" 
[viz. when He came on earth] ^^ a man filled with the piire 
(axparw) and perfect divinity, and God contained in 
man.) For it was most becoming that the most ancient of 
the ^ons and the First of the Archangels, who was intend- 
ing {^ixXovra) to come among men (cruj/o^iAfri/) should 
inhabit Adam, the most ancient and first of men." 

That is, it was fitting that He who condescended to 
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appear as the First-bom of the angelic creation should 
also become the First-bom of the human race, as He 
afterwards in the true Incarnation became the First of the 
predestinate. 

As to the notion of an indwelling, 'not hypostatic, of 
the Son in a creature, it is in this sense that we speak 
of our Lord^s appearing to Abraham or to Jacob ; He 
appeared to them in a created Angel. Again, St. Paul 
says of himself, ^^ Christ liveth in me /^ and the Psalm 
JTins, " Nolite tangere christos meos,'' in accordance with 
Out Lord's words ^^ Why persecutest thou Me ? '^ And 
Catholics hold as defide, that certainly at communion our 
liord is really present in the communicant. 

There is another passage of Methodius which creates 

Some difficulty, in which Origen too, nay, at first sight 

even Irenaeus, may be said to be implicated, and which 

carries us back to Philo, whose language I must first 

deport. 

Philo, then, in one place speaks of the Supreme God 

as ^^ He that is '' (Jehovah) , and as accompanied by His 

Two Powers, God and Lord {de Abrah, p. 367, ed. 1691), 

titles which Mosheim (ii^ Cudworth " Syst. Intell.^' iv. 

36) considers to stand for the Hebrew Elohim and 

Adonai. Philo's words are, '^ The Father of all is in 

the middle, who in the Holy Scriptures is called by His 

proper name, ^ He that is.' Those on each side of Him 

are His most ancient and nearest Powers ; that is, the 

one called the Operative, the other the Kingly. The 

Operative is God, for by It He established and ordered 

the Universe, and the Kingly is the Lord.'' He proceeds, 
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'' Attended {Sopv^opo^fAivog) by each of these Powers, He 
who is in the middle presents to the perceptive intellect 
an appearance {^ocvToca-tocv) at one time of One, at another 
of Three." It must be added that some such notion is in 
the Cabbalistic writings. God who is between the Chera- 
bim is the Supreme Being, supported by His two primeval 
creations, which, according to Epiphanius, the Bbionitcs 
considered to be the Son and the Holy Spirit. (Heber, 
Bampt. Led, ed. 2, p. 175, vid. also Philo, Qwis hceres, 
p. 504.) 

Philo, as far as I know, ascribed no ^^condescension'' 
to his Logos, for he considered him a creature, or, at 
least, an emanation, as well as his companion Angel. He 
speaks of him as a second God (vid. Euseb. Frosf. Ev, 
vii. 13, p. 323, ed. 1688) ; as an Archangel between God 
and man, neither increate nor a creature, an intercessor 
with God, a messenger from Him (^Quis hcsres, p. 509), as 
the first-born Son, His Viceroy (de AgricuU. p. 195), the 
created idea or plan, the x6(r(jt.og vovTog on which the visible 
world was made (de Opif, mund, p. 5, Quis hceres, p. ^12). 
There is nothing then in him which needs explanation 
when he speaks of the Almighty and His two ministering 
attendants ; but if a writer such as Irenaeus uses language 
of a like character, he must be interpreted, not by Philo, 
but by other statements of his own and by the doctrine 
of his brother theologians. Indeed, when closely in- 
spected, the doubtful language of this great Father 
explains itself. 

He says : — ^' Not that the Father needeth Angels in 
order to create, &c. . . for His Ofifspring and Image min- 
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ister to Him for all purposes, that is, the Son and Holy 

Spirit, the Word and Wisdom, of whom all the Angels are 

servants and subjects/' {conir. Hcer. iv. 7, 4.) Again: 

"God needed not Angels for the making of those things 

which He had predestined with Himself should be made ; 

as if He had not Himself His own Hands, for there are 

ever-present with Him His Word and Wisdom, the Son 

and Spirit, through whom and in whom He made all 

things at His free-will, and to whom He says ' Let us 

Blake man after our Image and Likeness/ '' (iv. 20, 1.) 

The phrase ^^ Hand of God ^' is used as a title of the Son 

hy Athanasius, Cyril and Augustine, and implies the 

fiomousion, that is, that the Son and Spirit are included 

Within, not external to the Divine Essence. Elsewhere, 

Irenaeus says in confirmation of this, ^^ All these things 

the Father made, not by Angels, nor by any powers 

divided from His own Intelligence, for God needs not 

any of these, but by His Word and Spirit.^' (i. 22, 1.) 

Allowing then that the Second and Third Divine 
Persons have in and since the creation, condescended to 
ininistrative oflBces, no offence can be taken with state- 
ments, such as those of Irenaeus, which, assuming this, 
clearly maintain, on the other hand. Their co-existence in 
the Divine TJnity. Though this condition is implied in the 
following passage from Methodius, still he unpleasantly 
uses the language of Philo. He is commenting upon the 
two oHve trees in Zach. iv. : — 

^'The Angel answered, ^ These are the two sons of 
fetness, who stand by the Lord of the whole earth,' 
meaning the Two originally begotten {dp^syovovg) 
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Powers, which attend on God/' {iopvpopovtra^, Philo'sword.) 
Conv. X. 5. He had in the context been speaking of the Son 
and Spirit under the images of the Vine and the Fig. 

As to Origen, he seems to have followed the theolo- 
gians of the Cabbala (according to St. Jerome Ep. ad' 
Pam. et Oc. t. i. p. 524, ed. Vail.), when he considers 
the Seraphim in Isaiah vi. to be the Second and Third 
Divine Persons. Here again, as in the instance of 
Methodius, the question arises, did he so think of Them 
in Their own nature, or in the ministrative office They had 
graciously assumed in the economy of creation and 
redemption, and as inhabiting the Seraphim ? 

One other incorrectness, and one which does not ad- 
mit of a satisfactory explanation, must be pointed out iii 
Methodius, in which others also are implicated, but not 
Origen, who is as distinctly Catholic in regard to it »s 
Methodius, his severe critic, is not. Catholics, as w© 
have seen in the extracts from Athanasius, were very 
explicit in teaching that the Divine Word was the Living 
Idea, the All-sufficient Archetype, the Divine J'tara^if, th.^ 
transcendent Ars, on which the universe was framed - 
The Son interprets and fulfils the designs of the Etem^i 
Mind, not as copying them, when He forms the world, but* 
as being Himself their very Original and Delineation witb--* 
in the Father. Such was the doctrine of the great Alexarx-* 
drian School, before Athanasius as well as after. Orige^i 
calls Him the oc\jTO(ro<pioi., and the ISioc twv IhZv ; an^ 
Clement the ^wto? olp^irvTrov ^ug, and the dp'^yi x^"^* 
oLirxpyri of all things; and Athenagoras the Mioi, ao-d 
Ivipyeioc of creation. Hence it was that He was fitteA 
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and He alone, to become the First-bom of all things, and 
to exercise a Syncatabasis which would be available for 
the conservation of the world. The African Tertullian 
before Arianism, as well as Augustine after it, says in 
like manner that in Him were ^^ the thoughts and dis- 
positions of all things, which were as if they were 
already, as existing in the Divine Intelligence/^ adv, 
Prax. 6. fin. 

Different from this is the language of Philo, who 
either held that the Word wrought after the Divine 
"Archetypal exemplars,'^ or again, as I have said above. 
Was the Divine created plan of the world ; anyhow, not 
the Divine Idea; and Eusebius follows him in this denial. 
''As a skilful painter,^^ he says, ^ taking the archetypal 
ideas from the Father^s thoughts, He [the Word] trans- 
ferred them to the substance of His works .^^ Eccl. 
TheoL p. 165. This mistake was not guarded against 
by Methodius ; he speaks of our Lord adorning the world 
by imitation, xara jw/jwrjo-ti/, of the Father. Ap. Phot. 
Mbl. p. 938. Novatian falls into the same error (p. 175, 
fid. Jackson), calling the Son expressly ^^ imitator .^^ Vid. 
^0 Tatian contr. Grcec. 7, xara rriv [ji.l[ji,n(nv. 

2. The Divine Wisdom. 

Wisdom is another chief title given to our Lord, 
^liich was wrested from its true meaning, as contained 
^^ the Ante-Nicene writers, by the Arians who succeeded 
^em. It signifies the Word, especially considered as 
^^ving become a gift to the universe, that is, as the 
"^Hrst-bom viewed in His Supreme Excellence and Per- 
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fection. Hence, whereas there are two chief acts of the 
Demiurge, first to create, then to fashion and fiirnish; 
in the latter of these acts, that is, in stamping His 
Image upon the world in its order, harmony, and beauty, 
He is Wisdom, as in creating it He is the Word. Again, 
since in the Evangelical Dispensation it is the Third 
Divine Person who is the Giver of life, grace, strength, 
and glory to the spiritual creation, and since Divine 
Wisdom, as seen in the material creation, manifests itself 
in analogous gifts, it is not strange that in the writings 
of the early Fathers, Wisdom is sometimes found to be 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost, not of our Lord, as in 
' passages of Theophilus and Irenaeus, as above quoted. 
This leads to a remark very pertinent to the matter in 
hand. We know that in Scripture the same word 
'^ Spirit'^ is used indiscriminately, and (if I may so 
speak) used confusedly, both for the Holy Ghost and for 
His gifts. Even He Himself is called a gift in the 
Hymn, viz. ^^ Altissimi Donum Dei,^^ as if He had really 
no personality; and much more is it common with St. 
Paul to speak of His gifts and graces as if identical with 
Himself, as if what is merely His work were really He. 
Thus we read of Christians " walking in the spirit," of 
the ^^ spirit of adoption,^^ of ^^ the law of the spirit of 
life,^^ of ^^ giving ^^ and ^^ receiving the spirit.^^ Nor are 
we without some instances of a parallel usage in Scrip- 
ture, as regards our Lord^s titles. Thus " Christ" is 
said to be ^^ born in our hearts," and ^^ the engrafted 
Word" is said to ^^save our souls." And so again, o^ 
members are said to be ^^ members of Christ," and o^ 
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Lord is said to be persecuted in His disciples, as I 
remarked above. 

In this way it is that the early Fathers speak of Him, 
and most appropriately, under the name of Wisdom, as a 
work or creation. Thus Tertullian speaks of the ^^ Sophia 
condita, initium viarum in opera ipsius^^ {adv, Herm. 45), 
and Clement of the TrpuToycTitrrog a-o^ix, {Strom, v. 14, 
ed. Potter.) This is the plain doctrine of Athanasius, 
as stated in the following passage, which is a continua- 
tion of what I have above quoted : — 

"If, as the Son of Sirach says, 'He poured her out 
upon all his works .^ . . and such an outpouring signi- 
fies, not the substance of the Auto-Wisdom and Only- 
begotten, but of that wisdom which is copied off from 
Him in the world ; nor is it incredible that the All- fram- 
ing and True Wisdom, whose impress is the wisdom and 
knowledge poured out in the world, should say . . as if 
of itself, ' The Lord created Me for His works.' For the 
wisdom in the world is not creative, but is that which is 
created in the works, according to which ' The heavens 
rehearse the glory of God, and the firmament announces 
the work of His Hands.' This if men have within them, 
they will acknowledge the true Wisdom of God, and will 
know that they are made reaUy after God's Image. And, 
^ some king's son, when his father wished to build a 
city, might cause his name to be printed upon each of 
^he works that were rising, both to give security of the 
Works remaining by reason of the show of his name on 
overything, and also to make them remember him and 
his fekther from the name, and, having finished the city. 
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might be asked concerning it, how it was made, and then 
would answer, ' It is made securely, for, according to the 
will of my father, I am imaged in every work, for there is 
a creation of my name in the works; yet saying this does 
not signify that his own substance is created, but the 
impress of himself by means of his name ; in the same 
manner, to apply the illustration to those who admire the 
wisdom seen in the creatures, the True Wisdom makes 
answer, ^ The Lord hath created Me for the works,' for 
the impress which is in them is Mine, and I have thus 
condescended in My framing them/' Orat. ii. 79. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria expresses the same doctrine 
in another way, after Scripture, calling the Divine Word, 
relatively to us, a seed ; but if He were literally a seed 
within us, the plant of grace, as showing itself in our 
thoughts, words, and deeds, would be Himself, which is 
pantheistic. ^^ The Word of God," he says, ^^ ' enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world ; ' not in the 
way of a Teacher, as Angels do, or men, but rather as 
God, in the way of a Framer, doth He sow in each whom 
He calls into being the seed of Wisdom.'' In Joan, p. 75. 
This figure of speech occurs several times in Justin, and 
surely without any blame to him. Ho speaks of the 
heathen writers ^^ seeing truth, though dimly, through the 
innate seed of the Word." Apol. ii. 13. "Of the sper- 
matic Divine Word," ibid,^ and of those " in whom dwells 
the seed from God, the Word." Apol. i. 32. It is scarcely 
necessary to refer to St. Peter's words concerning Christ- 
ians being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, through the Word of God who liveth and 
remaineth for ever." 
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If St. Athanasius may, without oflfence, call the Eter- 
nal Word and Wisdom a creature, that is, figuratively, and 
St. Cyril speaks of Him as if a seed, it does not appear 
'why there should not be a sufficient explanation producible 
for St. Justin and others calling him a Work, though this 
las seemed to many writers. Catholic as well as Uni- 
tarians, to give matter for a controversy. For instance, 
Justin calls Him i^yov rrj? j3ouA^^ roZ 7rpo(ioc\XovTog ocvrov 
rxTpogy Tryph. 76, that is, after He was TrfojSArjOgv, He 
oecame an tpyov ; Tatian calls Him tpyov TrpcoroToxov, contr, 
Qraec. 5, and St^ Dionysius of Alexandria a 7roln[ji.x. If 
the name of Athanasius is not great enough to shelter 
such expressions from criticism, I refer objectors to the 
following passage from the Angelic Doctor : — 

"Filius,'^ he says, '^in Scripturis dicitur creatura, 
Secli, xxiv. 5, &c. Cum dicitur, ^ Sapientia est creata,^ 
potest intelligi de sapientia quam Deus indidit creaturis ; 
EcclL i. 9. Neque est inconveniens, quod in uno con- 
textu locutionis loquatur Scriptura de Sapientia genita 
®t creata, quia sapientia creata est participatio quaedam 
Sapientiae increatae.^' Qu, 41, 3, t. 20, pp. 194 5. 

3. The Divine Son, 

As the terms Word and Wisdom have two senses both 
in Scripture and in the Fathers, the one relative to God, 
the other to the creature, so has the term ^^ Son.'' It 
means the Only-begotten and the First-born, as I have 
ahown above ; and, as misconceptions concerning the two 
fonher titles were a sort of shelter to the prevalent heresy 

N 
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of the fourth century, so were misconceptions concenmig' 
the Divine Son. 

1. Very little remains to be said about the tenn 
^^ First-born/^ It is used of our Lord six times in 
Scripture, and in each case it is distinct in meaning from 
" Only-begotten/' (1) First, St. Paul speaks of His be- ' 
coming in His incarnation the '^ first-bom among many 
brethren,^^ Bom. viii. 29 ; and he connects this economy 
with their being conformed to His Image, and gifted 
with grace and glory. (2) In the same sense we read of 
Him in the Apocalypse as ^^ the Beginning of the creation 
of God " (that is, the new creation) , Apoc, iii. 14. (3) 
He is '' the First-bom of the dead ; ^^ Apoc. i. 5 ; that is, 
the cause and first-fruits of our Resurrection. (4) Also, 
Col. i. 18. (5) The ^^ First-bom of all creation,'' Golh- 
15; as being the eflScient and formal cause whereby the 
creation was bom into a Divine adoption. And (6) St. 
Paul speaks of God's ^^ bringing the First-born into the 
world " {Hehr. i. 6) , where by ^^ the world " may be meant 
either the material universe, or the world of men. 

In none of these passages does the phrase " First-bom 
of God " occur ; the word refers, not to His generation, 
Lut to His birth (that is. His figurative birth) into the 
Universe, or into the family of Adam, or from the grave. St. 
Athanasius notices this contrast between ^' Only-begotten" 
and "First-born." "If He be called First-bom of the 
creation," he says, " it is because of His condescension to 
the creatures, according to which he hath become a 

Brother unto many It is nowhere written of Him 

in the Scriptures, ^ the First-born of God,' nor ' the 
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Teatnre of God/ but it is the words ' the Only-begotten/ 
md ' Son/ and ' Word/ and ' Wisdom/ that signify His 
relating and belonging to the Father. But ^ First-bom^ 
implies descent to the creation. . . . The same cannot be 
-both Only-begotten and First- bom, except in different 
relations ; that is. Only-begotten, because of His genera- 
tion from the Father, and First-bom, because of his con- 
descension to the creation, and to the brotherhood which 
He has extended to many.^^ Orat. ii. 62. 

The treatises of Petavius, de Trinitate and de Incarna- 
Hone are works of such vast extent and such prodigious 
learning, that it is not safe to say what is not contained 
in them. I will only observe, then, that I do not recol- 
lect meeting with passages in them which recognize the 
above doctrine of St. Athanasius concerning the ^^ First- 
bom.^' Petavius seems to take the title Upoororoxog in 
its Latin sense of Primogenitus, and thence, contrasting 
it with Unigenitus, to inquire which Fathers use it of our 
Lord's divine nature, and which Fathers of His human ; 
whereas there is a class of ideas and epithets which 
belong neither to the one nature nor to the other sepa- 
rately, but to both, that is, to His mediatorial office, and 
Embrace both natures, as Petavius would be the first to 
kjknowledge. Such especially is our Lord's Priesthood ; 
tnd analogous to this incarnate mediatorship is His 
>ffice of Demiurge. It is quite true that, as Petavius 
hows, there are writers, both before and after the 
ficene Council, who understand " First-born " as simply 
elonging either to the one or the other of His natures ; 
lit that is.no reason why he should not do justice to the 
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doctrine of Athanasius, a doctrine taken up by his suc- 
cessor, Cyril, who, speaking of the title '^ First-bom '' and 
the creatures, says, oJp^ w? trpuro^ iycsivoov UTrap^a^, aXX' 
ccg TrpooTog rn? viou 7rpo(rviyopi»g yBvofASvog auVoK a*T*of. 
Thesaur. p. 241, c. Vid. also ibid, p. 238, Tva ua-inp 

2. So much, then, on the '^First-bom" — the other 
title of the Son, viz. the " Only-begotten,'' introduces us 
to the third and most important of the three sanctions, 
which the Arians claimed, in favour of their heresy, 
from the Ante-Nicene writings. It will be the subject 
of my concluding Sections. 



V- 
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§ 11. THE TEMPORAL GENNESIS. 

lierto I have found nothing in the thought or 
ige of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which, even though 
stive accidentally of the subsequent Semi-Arianism, 
Qot admit of an orthodox sense, and has not the 
on of the Post-Nicene Fathers. The Principatvs 
doctrine of St. Gregory Nazianzen and of St. 
3tine; the syncatabasis is the special teaching of 
fchanasius. Such doctrines are in no respect incon- 
b with the consubstantiality, co-eternity, and co- 
ty of the Son with the Father. So far is clear ; 
have something more to say concerning the early 
s, and it is not of an equally satisfactory character, 
obliged to own that I cannot acquit a large propor- 
f them of using language concerning the Divine 
ip, which it is difficult to distinguish from what in 
igustine's day would have been considered heretical, 
30 upon heresy. 

3 doctrine, which they favour, is the Temporal 
818 ; viz., that the Eternal Word was not the Son from 
sting, but became the Son before the creation in 
to be its Creator; and this doctrine, afterwards 
itized as a heresy, is, it is plain, in real connexion 
ically, and in apparent connexion theologically, with 
ism. I say " in real historical connexion,'' because 
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where it was professed, Semi-Arianism was afterwards 
found, and where, as in Egypt, it had not been tolerated, 
Arianism in no shape gained a footing. And I say, ^^in 
only apparent theological connexion" with the heresy, 
because, while the Arians, of all shades of misbelief, 
repudiated the Nicene Homoiision, these writers, whose 
language is so equivocal on the point in question, aB 
taught the cardinal truth, of which the Homoiision is the 
symbol, viz., the true divinity, in union with the Father, 
of the Word and Son. All could have subscribed to the 
Nicene Creed and to its Anathematisms. 

That these writers held both the eternity, and the 
hypostatic existence of the Word, I think beyond a 
doubt. I am not for an instant supposing that, with 
Marcellus of Ancyra in the fourth century, and with the 
heretics whom Justin speaks of {Tryph. 128) in the 
second, they considered the Son to be a mere energy or 
action, or a temporary expansion, of the Divine Essence, 
and not the Divine Essence Itself; still that they believed in 
His eternity, viewed as the Son, I cannot persuade myself, if 
their language is the index of their belief; and the latter is 
the point on which I shall insist. ^Nor wiU it satisfy me 
even if some of them assert the existence of the Son "before 
all ages ; ^^ this indeed would be enough, if it were all they 
said ; in that case I should account the phrase to stand for 
^^ eternity.^' For what do we know of eternity except 
that it is the state of things before time ? It is a negative . 
idea ; it has no epochs ; as soon as we let go time, we 
are forthwith merged in eternity. The phrase then 
^^ before all ages,'^ any how may mean, and often does 
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strictly mean, eternity ; and it would have been conclusive 
that those who used it of the Son were believers in the 
eternal gennesis but for this, — that it need not mean eter- 
nity, and that those who use it in fact show us that it need 
not, by bringing up again the notion of time after they 
have seemed to drop it, viz. by such propositions as that the 
gennesis took place '^ when the Father wiUed to create the 
worlds,^^ that our Lord ^' was before He was begotten,^^ 
and the like. By such expressions they imply that the 
gennesis after all had a relation to time; and then it is 
that it occurs to the inquirer that " before all worlds ^^ is 
also of the nature of a date, and, being a phrase not 
absolute but relative, is inadmissible as a categorical 
enunciation of the Son^s eternity. Besides, the text in 
the Septuagint Version, Proverbs viii. 12, which was the 
stronghold of the Arians, because it spoke of Divine 
Wisdom being created, alsa speaks of Him as frpo tou 
aloeifogy showing that the pro-aeonian state contemplated 
at feast by the translator was not eternity, as containing 
in it an act of creation, that is, an act which belongs to 
time. And further still ; it was possible to hold the 
eternal conception of the Son in the Divine Essence, as a 
distinct Person, without holding His birth to have been 
from eternity, and to understand gennesis not to mean 
generation but birth. 

Some light will be thrown upon these points as I 
proceed; meanwhile, fully conscious as I am how compre- 
hensive a view it requires, and how minute and familiar 
a knowledge, of the literature of the first centuries of 
Christianity, to have a right to pronounce definitely what 
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is in it and what is not, still, writing raider the correction 
of that consciousness, I here ventra'e to say as much as 
this ; — first, that authors of the East and West, who call 
the Word ^^ eternal,'^ as well as ^' before all ages,^' at least 
do not call the Son '^ eternal ; '' and next, that, while they 
speak of His gennesis taking place in order to creation, 
and as dated by creation, they add not a word to show 
that in such statements they meant (as some have 
thought) merely a certain figurative gennesisy and that 
there had already been another and a true gennesis from 
all eternity. 

Now to open the question: — 

Christians in that early period had difficulties about 
the Divine Nature, which do not trouble us now. The 
most cultivated minds came to the Church fromheathenism, 
and brought their ideas of the One God from Plato, if the 
philosophical contemplation of the Divine Being and His 
Attributes was not altogether new and strange to them. 
Was He All-powerful, All-knowing, All-merciful ? Was 
He so from all eternity, so that He never could be without 
the attributes which those titles signify ? If so, the subject 
of them, the created universe, must be eternal also. How 
could He have attributes, which during the antecedent 
eternity had no exercise ? how could they have exercise 
without an existing creation ? If creation had a begin- 
ning, He had a birth (so to speak) of attributes since 
that beginning, which He had not had before it. 

Nor was this all. The dilemma, which arose out of 
the contemplation of the Divine Attributes, was involved 
also in that of the Divine gennesis. That gennesis, or 
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internal act of God, had its purpose and scope in His 
external act, the creation of the universe. It was the 
means towards creation ; as then the attribute of Power 
implied a created world, so did the doctrine of the gennesis^ 
and, if the creation was not from eternity, neither was 
the gennesis. 

This necessary connexion between the two divine acts, 
khe one internal, the other external, the gennesis and the 
3reation, which was so widely assumed, as a principle, 
n the Ante-Nicene Church, is not altogether foreign to 
ater theology. That is to say, if I understand Petavius 
•ightly, the mipsion of the Son to be in due time incar- 
late, is included in His gennesis ; and, if so, the syncatcL- 
^asisy or mission (as it may be called) to create, is 
ncluded in the gennesis also. ^'Missio,^^ he says, ^^ nihil 
Jiud est, quam aetema productio communicatioque na- 
urae, in qua illud est, ut in tempore opus aliquod exter- 
lum appareat. Sicut, ^ Patrem docere FiHum,' est 
loctum et scientem genuisse, ut auctor Breviarii scribit, 
)t 'judicium dare FiHo' est judicem ipsum gignere, ut 
lit Chrysostomus, sic 'mitti a Patre Filium' est 'gigni 
oaturam hominis assumpturum et suo tempore assumen- 
bem .... Non enim cogitandum est^ duas ac separatas 
esse processiones Personae Filii, quarum una est aetema, 
altera temporalis." Be Trin. viii., i. § 10. 

And the same doctrine, I suppose, is impUed in the 
words which St. Thomas quotes from St. Augustine, 
QfMiest. 34. art. 3 : ^^ In nomine Verbi significatur, non 
solum respectus ad Patrem, sed etiam ad ilia quae per 
Verbum facta sunt operativa potentia;" on which St. 
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Thomas says : " Importatur in Verbo ratio factiva eoraiz? 
quae Deus fecit.*'^ 

This connexion between the Divine act of the g&nmm 
and the Divine act of the creation, real as it was, tws 
pushed to that extreme by the early theologians, as to 
lead to their holding that, if the gennesis was. from 
eternity, so was the creation, and, if the creation was not 
from eternity, neither was the gennesis. From this com- 
mon ground two schools took their start, but in opporite 
directions ; the one holding that each of the Divine acts, 
the other that neither of them, was from eternity. And 
of these schools two great writers may be considered the 
representatives respectively; of whom Origen aflSrmed 
that the creation was from eternity, as well as the gennesiSf 
and Tertullian aflSrmed that the gennesis had a beginning 
as well as the creation. 

1 . Origen, for instance, says : ^^ As there cannot be a 
Father without there being a Son, nor an owner without 
there being a possession .... so neither can God be 
called Omnipotent, unless He has those on whom to 
exercise power ; and therefore, that He may be shown to 
be Omnipotent, all things must necessarily subsist/^ de 
Princ. i. 2, 10. 

Tertullian, on the other hand : — ^' Because God is a 
Father, and God is a Judge, it does not therefore follow 
that He was Father and Judge always, because He was 

^ And so again, " Si, ut Deus, .praeceptum accepit, nascendo id 
accepit, non indigendo. In Verbo enim Unico Dei omnia praecepta 
sunt Dei, quae ille gignens dedit nascenti." contr. Maadm, ii. 14,9. 
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^0(i always. For He could not be Father before there 
^as a Son, nor a Judge before there was sin. There was 
05 time when neither sin nor Son was, — sin to make the 
lord a Judge, Son to make Him a Father.'^ contr. 
Bermog, iii. 

2. But here I remark as to Origen's doctrine, that he 
held the eternity of the gennesis, not as a mere deduction 
from his general doctrine of the eternity of creation, as if 
the Son were one of the creatures, and gennesis a kind of 
creation; for, in passages preserved by Athanasius, he 
expressly says that the Son is from eternity because He 
is from and in God, and is co-eternal in His eternity. 
'^ When was not in being that Image of the Father^s 
ineffable and nameless and unutterable subsistence, that 
Expression and Word, who knows the Father ? for let 
him understand well, who dares to say, ^ Once the Son 
was not,^ that he is saying ^ Once Wisdom was not,^ and 
' Word was not,' ^ Life was not.' " Again : ^' It is not 
lawful, nor without peril, if, because of the difficulty of 
understanding it, we deprive God, as far as in us lies, 
of the Only-begotten Word, ever co-existing with Him/' 
de Deer. 27. Thus Origen includes the Son, not in the 
world's eternity, but in God's eternity. 

And, on the other hand, as regards TertulUan's denial of 
our Lord's eternity as the Son, we must not thence at once 
conclude, that he denied the eternity of His hypostasis as 
the Word. Indeed, his strong expressions in enunciating 
the Catholic dogma of the Trinity, some of which I have 
quoted above, necessarily inplude substantial orthodoxy in i\ 
respfect to its separate portions. What do his reiterated 
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notices mean of the Divine Triad, of the Three Persoiifi 
Each of Them God and one and the same God^ and hi6 
placing Them on one line, equal except in order of 
naming Them, (for instance, '^ Dnos definimos Patrem et 
Pilium, etiam Tres cum Spiritu Sancto,'^) if They were 
not in some true sense Three from all eternity f He 
whom be called the Son was no other than the Eternal 
Word, though the name '^ Son " belonged to Him only 
upon His becoming the Creator of all things. 

3. Again, as to Origen's notion of the eternity of the 
Universe, it must be recollected that, though in matter 
of fact creation is not from eternity, yet it might have 
been, had God so willed. At least so says Suarez : ^' Dno- 
bus modis posse rem aliquam vel productionem esse 
aetemam, uno modo ex intrinseca necessitate sua, quomodo 
Divini Verbi generatio aetema est; alio modo absque 
necessitate simpliciter ex libertate causae volentis ex 
aetemitate eam efficere. Repugnat creationi quod sit ab 
intrinseco aeterna. Non est de ratione creationis novitas 
essendi actualis, &c. Negatur aeternitatem repugnare 
rationi creaturae. Ad Patres dici potest, loqui ex suppo- 
sitione fidei, quae docet nullam creaturam esse ab aetemo 
creatam.^' Metaph. p. i., pp. 409, 410, 412, ed. 1751. K 
must be recollected, too, that St. Thomas lays it down, 
^'Quod mundum incepisse, sola fide tenetur, et demon- 
strative probari non potest .^^ And he says : '' Voluntas 
Dei ratione investigari non potest, nisi circa ea quae abso- 
. lute necesse est Deum velle.^' Quaest. 46. art. 2. Tha^ 
in Origen^s time the " Novitas rerum creatarum " could 
be called an article of faith, is very doubtful. 
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And then, on the other hand, as to TertulKan ; it is true 
ft^at to suppose the gennesis to be a divine act, not from 
eternity, but in time, is an offence, not only against the 
perfection of the Triad, but primarily against the simplicity 
and unchangeableness of the Divine Monad ; but much 
may h(d said in his excuse. His religious knowledge 
was not ours : truths are taken for granted now on all 
hands, which had to be learned one by one then. The '^ de 
Deo^^ was not yet a formal theological treatise, familiar 
to the Schools, and found but a poor substitute in the 
writings or the floating dicta of heathen philosophy, 
and that, with the more show of reason, inasmuch as the 
Being or Attributes of God were natural truths, and but 
indirectly belonged to Revelation. Now it was in re- 
gard to the simplicity of the Divine Nature, that Plato 
and his numerous followers, down to the Pseudo-Areopa- 
gite inclusive, with their doctrine of Divine Ideas, were 
most in fault. Moreover, if creation, as TertulKan rightly 
held, was a temporal act, while it was a received maxim, 
as Victorinus lays it down, '^ Pacere motus est,'^ ^ he would 
not feel the force of the objection to a temporal divine 

• 

birth, afterwards urged by the Arians {e.g. by Candidus, 
Galland, Bibl. t. vui. p. 140), viz., ^^ Omnis generatio 
mutatio quaedam est.'' And again, he might argue, that 
such a temporal act need not be inconsistent with the 
Divine Immutability, thoi:^h human reason could not see 

' op. Galland, Bibl. t. viii. p. 149. Vid. also Origen, op. 
Method. fxzra&aT^ziv tov aTgsTTTov (rufji,0ri(reTMj el ia-Tspov TTETroims 
'^0 TTav. 
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how it was consistent with it, if there was no violation 
on the other hand of the Divine Unity, hard as it was 
to understand this, in the dogma of a Tri-une God. And 
in corroboration we must consider, that even now among 
orthodox believers external to the Church, there is much 
confusion in their conception of the Son and the Spirit, as 
if these Divine Persons were in the Divine Nature rather 
than directly God, a confusion of thought inconsistent 
with a clear apprehension of His absolute simplicity and 
unity. 

With this introduction, let us now collect the suflfrages, 
so to speak, of Eastern, Western, and Alexandrian 
authors, for and against the Temporal Oermesis ; that is, 
the tenet that the Hypostatic Word was the Son, not 
from everlasting, but by a Divine act coincident with* or 
equivalent to His manifestation as Prophoric, when in 
the beginning of all things He proceeded from the Father 
by a syncatahasisy to create, inform, and govern the 
universe, material and spiritual. 

I shall take the Alexandrians first, then the Orientals 
or Asiatics, and lastly the Western or Latin writers. 
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§ 12. THE ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. 

That the Logos ever existed with God, and, I will add, 
an hypostasiSy hvTroa-TXTogy is confessed or implied by 
) Ante-Nicene writers generally ; that the Logos was 

the Son, and, as the Son, was begotten of the 
fcher before all things, is also their general doctrine. 
t the question before us relates to His eternal pre- 
stence, considered as Son, or the eternity of the 
msis ; and, whatever we shall have to say about other 
ologians, this fundamental truth was held and taught 
tout a dissentient voice by the Fathers of the Alex- 
Irian School, so far as their writings have come down 
as, taught by them with a prominence, clearness and 
isistency, which is decisive of Catholic Tradition on 

subject. • 

By writers of the Alexandrian School, I mean such as 

following: — Athenagoras, Clement, Origen, Diony- 
5, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Theognostus, Pamphilus, 
ixander, and Athanasius. 

I. Athenagoras, the earliest of them, is the least 
)licit; for, while he says that the Divine Being is 
/«? Aoytxo?, he does not directly speak of an diSioq 
•. However, if he does not affirm the eternal gennesis, 
east he uses language inconsistent with the temporal. 

speaks of the Son, after the act of creation, as being 

1 the Father ; " this is to dissociate the gennesis from 
I act of creation, and to disclaim the " Logos Pro- 
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phoricus/' He says : " The Son of God is the FaHier's 
Word, in conception and action, ISiot, xaJ ivipyiU, for by 
Him and through Him all things came to be, the Fa&er 
and the Son being one, the Son being in the Father, and 
the Father in the Son, in the unity and power of the 
Spirit/' Leg, 10. This passage teaches also the 
homousion, for it teaches the circumincessio. Elsewhere 
he speaks of the Word's going forth ; but retaining the 
word Ifix as well as ivspystoty he guards against the error, 
afterwards Semi-Arian, which I have noticed above in 
Novatian and Methodius, of supposing the Son to create 
after a pattern in the Father, whereas He is Himself the 
Archetype of the Universe. That oflBce of Archetype 
involved a Syncatahasis, and Athenagoras uses language 
of it quite in accordance with that of Athanasius. In 
that office He is not simply the Son of God, but, as 
Athenagoras says. His ^a??, as if His minister ; and is the 
TrpcoTou yipuYifAoc, not of, but for the purposes of, the Father; 
and, as he hastens to explain, for the ministry of crea- 
tion, as being its Idea and Motive Power, bringing 
order into chaos, ISix aou Ivspysioc 'jrpoixQcou, and Himself 
in the creation the first-fruits of His own work. Such a 
doctrine, such phraseology is identical with the thought 
and language of Athanasius about the ^' First-born .^^ 

2. Clement: — ^^ The Gnostic ^' (or Christian philoso- 
pher) ^'accounts everything which is excelling honour- 
able according to its worth, and estimable. Among 
things sensible, rulers and parents and every elder. Id 
matters of learning, the oldest philosophy and the most 
primitive prophecy. In things intellectual, that which 
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J most ancient in origin {ysvia-si,) ; viz. Him who is apart 
^om time and beginning (ap^poi/oi/ xal olvo^p^ov), the 
feginning and Firstfruits of all things, the Son/^ 
trom, Yii. init. Here the Son, not simply the Word, is 
3th »vup^og appall and oiirtx.pyyi ; both the first origin 
id the first-bom, the Unigenitus and the Primogenitus, 
id, not only beyond time, but actually without be- 
Qning. 

3. Oeigen : — I have lately quoted a passage of 
•igen^s, in which he speaks of " the Only-begotten as 
er co-existing with God,^' supra, p. 187, vid. also p. 109, 
d considers it a misbelief to say that ^^ Once the Son was 
t'/^ thus by anticipation denouncing the Arian for- 
ila, as Pope Dionysius did, with more authority, 
ortly after him. Again, he says. In Jerem. Horn. ix. 4, 
(Tcorrip aft ysuvolroti (Routh, t. iv. p. 304), as St. 
agustine, '^^ semper nascitur Pilius,^^ Ep. 238, 24. 
nd in the same sense Origen interprets '^ This day have 
begotten Thee,'' as meaning the ever-present Now of 
emity. In Joan. t. i. 32. 

4. St. Dionysius was accused before the same Pope, 
saying that " God was not always a Father, and the 

)ii was not always a Son ;'' that '^ the Son was not 
jfore His gennesis/' and that '^ once He was not, for He 
is not everlasting,'' which were afterwards the Arian 
nnula. He answers : — '^ Never was it that God was 
)t a Father . . . Whereas the Father is eternal, the Son 
eternal, being Light from Light. Since there is a 
J-rent, there is also a child. They both are and are 
^er. . . , The Son only was ever co-existing with the 

o 
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Father, and is full of Him who exists, and is Himself 
jfrom the Father/' Cf. Athan. de 8. Dion. 13. 

5. St. Geegoey Thaumatuegus, in his Creed, speaks 
of *^One God, Father of a Living Word, of Sub- 
stantive Wisdom and Power, and Eternal Likeness; a 
Father, Perfect of Perfect, of an Only-begotten Son.'' And 
of ^' One Lord . . . True Son of True Father, Invisible of 
Invisible . . . Eternal of Eternal." op. Galland. t. iii. 
p. 385. 

6. Theognostus, in the sole fragment of his Hypo- 
typoses extant, does not indeed use the word ^' eternal" 
as a predicate of the Son, but he applies to Him those 
images, which the other Fathers adduce in proof of His 
eternity, and of the eternity of the Word, viz. that He is 
Uke a ray from the siin, the vapour from water, and the 
like. He says : — " The substance of the Son sprang from 
the Father's substance, as the radiance of light, as the 
vapour of water. . . . Nor does the Father's substance 
suffer change, though It has the Son as an Image of 
Itself/' aj). Athan. de Deer. 25. 

7. Pamphilus, in the fact of his defending the theology 
of Origcn, subscribes to it himself. Now one of the 
points of faith which he brings forward from Origen'a 
comment on Genesis, is the eternity of the Son. '^ Otx 
the point that the Father is not before the Son, but tha»*i 
the Son is co-etcmal with the Father, Origen speak ^ 
thus in his first book on Genesis : — ' God had n^^ 
beginning of being a Father, impeded, as men wL^^ 
become fathers, by incapacity of becoming such till ^^ 
certain time. For, if God is always perfect, and can b ^ 
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^ Father, and it is an excellence to be the Father of such 
^ Son, why does He delay and withhold Himself from 
'vrhat is in itself an excellence, and being, so to say, as 
soon as He can. Father of a Son ? ' '' ap. Eouth. Reliqu. 
t. iv. p. 302. 

8. Alexander, at the first rise of Arianism : — ''They 
say that once the Son of God did not exist ; and that He 
who did not first exist came into being afterwards . . . 
and by the hypothesis of ' He was from nothing,^ they 
also overthrow the Scripture record that He existed ever 
. . . Since that hypothesis is evidently most impious, it 
LS of necessity that the Father was always Father ; for 
He is Father of the ever-present Son, on account of 
whom He has the name of Father, &c. . . .To the Son 
we must pay the due honour, ascribing to Him the 
germesis without beginning {rriv otvocp^ov ygi/i/»j(rti/), from 
the Father^ and using of Him only the words ' was ' and 
' always,^ and ' before all time/ '^ ap, Theod. Hist, i. 

9. Lastly, Athanasius : — " If He be called the eternal 
Offspring of the Father, He is rightly so called. For never 
was the substance of the Father imperfect, that what 
is proper to It should be added afterwards ; nor as man 
from man, has the Son been begotten, so as to be later 
than the Father's existence ; but He is God's Offspring, 
and, as being proper Son of God, who is ever. Ho exists 
eternally.'' Orat. i. 14. 
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§ 13. THE ASIATIC WBITESS. 

We have seen how emphatically the Alexandrians, 
from first to last, are witnesses of the co-etemity of the 
Son, as Son, with the Father. This being their unani- 
mous profession or understanding, it is, at first sigbt^ 
natural to expect that writers in the other parts of Chris- 
tendom will be found to profess the same doctrine, and 
to profess it as unequivocally. It is a reasonable expec- 
tation ; because, as we have seen above, they are in such 
full agreement with the Alexandrians in the substance 
and in the details of their teaching on the snbject of tha 
Holy Trinity. Their silence on a twentieth point, it may 
be urged in their favour, after agreement with the School 
of Alexandria upon nineteen, may equitably, or even, 
must logically, be supplied from the view which the 
Alexandrians actually take of the sacred dogma. Again, 
their own teaching on those nineteen points obliges us, ii> 
may be said, to think that in mere logical consistency 
with themselves, they really did hold that twentietb- 
point, on which they happen to be silent. If they holcJ 
that our Lord is consubstantial with the Father, in ac^' 
cordanco with the subsequent Nicene formula, if the^ 
hold our Lord to be an hypostasis, or to have a per^ 
sonality, whether they consider Him Word or Son, if the^" 
believe that separate hypostasis to have existed from eter-^ 
nity in the unity of the Father, what room is there iof^ 
difierenco between them and the Alexandrians ? Wha^'*^ 
is the subtlety, which modern criticism can hit upon, t<^ 
throw doubt upon what is so clear ? 
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Such anticipations, I grant, are reasonable ; — however, 
here is a silence which speaks ; and there are subtleties 
^hich belong, not to the critic, but to the subject matter 
f his criticism. Whether the silence, and whether the 
^nguage, of the writers in question be such as to bear out 
''liat I have said of them, we have now to inquire. 

I have adduced nine Alexandrians stating in one way 
!• another, that the Divine gennesis is from eternity. No 
ther Alexandrian can be found to speak otherwise. I 
ta going to adduce as many writers from other parts of 
'hristendom, and in like manner shall suppress none, 
s it unreasonable to expect that all of them, or that 
ome of them, will in one way or other say what the 
Qexandrians say? Will it not be a strange accident 
^ a first nine all speak in behalf of a certain truth, and a 
©cond nine are all silent, the second nine holding it as 
''ell as the first nine ? That truth is, that the Word 
•"as the Son of God from eternity ; does not the unanim- 
'y in speech and in silence on one side and the other, 
o for something in proof, not only that those who all 
peak, held it, but also that those who are all silent, did 
ot hold it ? 

What I want is that any one of those Asiatics to whom 

am now betaking myself, should say, in behalf of the 
■fcemal gennesis, what all, or almost all, the Alexandrians 
^ay. I want them to say with Gregory, '^ True Son of 
rme Father, Eternal of Eternal;^' or with Origen, in St. 
A-Ugustine^s language, ^' Semper gignit Pater, semper 
gigmtur Filius ;^' or with Dionysius, '' The Son is 
ctny^yyYig f^ OT with Clement, " He is ivocp^og dp^vi ;^^ or 
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with Alexander, '^ Ever Father, ever Son '" najy even 
with Athenagoras, that the Son at and after the era of 
creation was in the Father as well as from Him, and was 
its Ifia, as well as its iyi^yua,. Nay, it would be something 
if I found them concordant in professing that the gennesis 
was Trpo oclu)i/uv as well as Trpo ycTKrixaroov. How is it that, 
even before the Arian controversy, the Alexandrians 
abound in such statements, and the writers, to whom I 
am proceeding, during the same period, are so wanting 
in them ? 

This surely is a strong negative argument against 
their really holding what they do not profess to holdj 
but there is a positive argument too against them. They 
have a doctrine of their own ; I do not mean that every 
one of them brings it out in fulness, but that it is one to 
which all of them contribute, and to which they one and 
all converge ; for, as I thought it reasonable, when col- 
lecting testimonies on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
to interpret one writer by another, when they evidently 
all belonged to one family of thought, so here too I con- 
sider I shall be able to show such an intrinsic and 
substantial agreement between these writers on the point 
in question, as to allow me fairly to take the incom- 
plete and indirect statements upon it, one by one, to 
which they commit themselves, as complements and 
elucidations of each other. 

Their doctrine then was this : — that the Word was with 
God from eternity; One with Him, yet distinct from 
Him, and not merely an attribute or power ; — that He 
was in '^ corde ^^ or ^^ in utero Patris,^^ till the universe 
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siras to be created, and then He was bom in order to be 
its Creator ; the external act by which God surrounded 
Himself with beings animate and inanimate, spiritual and 
material, being accompanied by a corresponding internal 
act in the Divine Essence. Thus the Alexandrian 
beaching was symbolized by the text, ^'Ego hodie genui 
te/' " hodie ^' meaning eternity; and the opinion, which 
t am now inquiring into, by the text, '^ Ex utero ante 
uciferum genui te /' the doctrine of the Syncatahmis and 
ie PrimogenittiSy as I have described it, being held by 
Jl alike, whether at Alexandria or elsewhere. 

It will be convenient, then, to reduce the doctrine of the 
Uiatics and Latins to these three heads : first, the Logos in 
be bosom of the Father, or (to use the convenient word) 
Jndiathetic, which I shall denote by the letter A ; next, 
le Logos born to be a Son, or Prophoric, B ; and, lastly, 
xe Logos Prototocos, C. 

Under the name of East I include the countries from 
hrace to the borders of Egypt ; the countries especially 
luminated, in the middle of the fourth century, by Basil 
id Gregory Nazianzen of the school of Origen, who took 
p the work which Athanasius had so long carried on 
9fore them. The writers of those countries, prior to their 
me, are . such as these : — Ignatius, Polycarp, the writer 
) Diognetus, Justin, Irenaeus,Tatian, Theophilus, Metho- 
ius, and Eusebius. To these may be added, as a witness 
) the doctrine taught him, (whether by Asiatics or Latin 
jclesiastics, certainly not by Egyptians, for he seems 
ever to have known them,) the Emperor Constantine. 

Of these I put aside St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, and St. 
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Irenaeus from my inquiry. Neither Ignatius nor Poly- 
carp assert the eternity of the Son ; Irenaeus does, and 
his assertion of it, considering his relation to Polycarp, 
may fairly be taken to speak both for the latter and for 
Ignatius. It would be strange, indeed, if they could be 
supposed to hold any contrary doctrine, since they 
are rightly included in what may be called the Apostolic 
family ; and that is why I exclude them from the mam 
body of Fathers whether of the East or the West. They are \ 
historically connected with each other ; they have not the 
like historical connexion with others. While, then, it is 
fair, or a duty, to use the statements of one of them to 
interpret or to complete the statements of another, it 
would not be right to bring them in aid or for the support 
of any but themselves. 

That Ignatius and Polycarp should not give expres- 
sion to the doctrine in question is not wonderful, con- 
sidering how little we have of their writing, and that 
neither of them wrote about the Holy Trinity. Of 
Irenaeus it might be expected, because he writes at great 
length, and on a variety of heresies relating to the Objec't 
of our worship ; and Irenaeus, as I have said, does mak^ 
profession of it. 

In contr, Haer, iii. 20, he says, " Non tunc coepit Filing 
Dei, existens semper apud Patrem;" and, ibid, ii. 6b,fif^' 
he speaks of the ^^ semper co-existens Filius Patri.^' 

Leaving those, then, who necessarily had the immediate 
tradition of the Apostles, whose testimony, as far as giveO-. 
concurs with that of the unanimous Alexandrian SchooJ 
and with the doctors of the Fourth and Fifth cen-' 
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tnries, let us inquire into the Asiatic writers who 
"were between these two eras of St. Ignatius and of St. 
Augustine, and contemporaneous with the Alexandrians 
aforesaid. 

But here, again, I must pass over Hermas too, be he a 
Greek or Latin author, for the reason that I shall pass 
over St. Cyprian, because he nowhere treats theologically 
of our Lord either as Word or as Son of God. 

1. I begin, then, with the Epistola ad Diognetum; 
though neither can this beautiful fragment of a very 
ancient author be expected to give us clear information 
on the definite point which I am inquiring about. Yet, 
as far as it goes, it does seem to me to agree in sentiment 
with those other Asiatic writers whom I am about to 
adduce, and not with the Alexandrians. He says, 
speaking of the Logos : — 

xat TxvTOTE viog Iv o^yicoy xapSiong ysvpcoixsi/og. ovrog o 

\ ^^ij (rri[A£pov ulog Aoyto-flfi?, c. 11. If, like Origen, this 

^ter understood ci^fjt.ipov of the day of eternity, this 

passage would be decisive of his holding the eternal 

9^^fyfie8i8y — and considering how near he comes to the 

^e of the Apostles, I should be glad so to interpret 

^^ j but he seems to contrast outo? o oiti with (rvi^ipoy mog^ 

^d again the mog is evidently the explanation of Iv 

^^pila.iq yswcifMSvogy as if he said, '^ He, the Word, was 

^^m everlasting, and is now, as the first-born in the 

^^rts of His holy people, the Archetypal Son.^^ 

t am obliged to say that Bishop Bull is not as fair as I 
®^^iild wish him to be in his treatment of this paaaa^e. 
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He paraphrases it thus : — '^ Habet Filius Dei novas 
aliquas et quasi recentes nativitates .... nupquam 
tamen revera novus et recens ipse fuit, sed Filius Dei 
Patris semper et ah aeterno ex,titit/' Where does the 
author whom Bull is paraphrasing, say one word of any 
^^ nativitas ^^ except the ^^nova/^ which is mystical? 
where does he contrast a true generation with that 
mystical? where does he say that the Son of God is 
from eternity ? He speaks of the Word, not of the Son, 
as eternal, unless indeed (n^fAspov means " eternal.^^ This 
Bull does not pretend to show, yet he boldly says, ^' Filius 
Dei . . dsi . . aperte dicitur, nempe in Epistola ad 
Diognetum,^^ &c., p. 168, ed. 1721. 

2. Justin suffers from a like misinterpretation. Boll 
is fully aware that the point he has to prove as regards 
certain of his authors, is their witness to the eternal 
gennesis ; because he actually discusses the difficulty 
arising from the fact that a certain number of them seem 
to deny it. He knows that he has to prove the eternity 
of the Son, not the eternity of the Logos ; yet, as in the 
case of the author last quoted, so as regards St. Justin 
Martyr, he thinks it allowable, when Justin speaks of the 
eternal Logos, to substitute the word '' Son.^^ He says, 
^^Testimonia quaedam ex eodem [Justine] adducemns, 
quae co-aeternam tou Xoyov, sive Filii Dei cum Patre suo 
existentiam apertissime coniSrment.^^ F, N. iii. 2, init' 
ed. 1721. Then he proceeds to quote two passages 
which speak only of the eternity of the Logos, not of the 
Son. As to the latter of these, the word '^ Son,'' or its 
equivalent, does not occur in it at all ; as to the former, 
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Grabe, whose annotations have for their object to defend 
and to support Builds hypothesis, candidly confesses that 
both text and stopping must be corrected in a direction 
adverse to the necessities of Builds argument. 

Now let us look St. Justin in the face ; for myself, 

indeed, though I have done my best to master what he 

has written, I distrust too much whether my eyesight or 

my power of sustained attention, to speak with the fullest 

confidence ; but, speaking under correction of these de- 

' fects, I will say, that, though I have found passages in 

the Alexandrians, I cannot find a single passage in St. 

Justin, in which the Son, or the Only-begotten, or the 

[ genTiesiSy is declared to be from everlasting ; nay, that it is 

iiot easy to find in him a precise statement of the eternity 

of the Logos, (which I do not deny his holding,) unless 

^e assume that such phrases as ^^ before all creatm-es ^' 

inust mean eternity, and could not mean what the Arians 

afterwards said they did mean. 

(1.) The following is the passage, on which Bull 

principally relies in proof of St. Justin's taking the 

orthodox view of the point in question. I quote with 

Grrabe's correction and stopping, introducing the three 

letters, which I have assigned as notes for the Endiathetic 

Word, the Prophoric, and the Primogenitus respectively. j 

^po.Tooy TTOiTijM-aTwv, Jtat (Tui/wi/, [A.) — Jtat yivvoofAiyo^j ore 

(B) TTjv dp^nif J*' auToii Travra £>cT*(rf xat ixo(rfJt.ri(re (C) . 

-ApoL ii. 6. Grabe's Latin runs : ^^ Verbum ante 

Omnes creaturas et coexistens (Patri) ; et nascens, quando 

(non quoniam . . . . ) primitus cuncta per eum condidit 
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et omavit/^ p. 170. It is observable lie does not even 
use the phrase tt/jo atwi/wv, but Trpo tmv TroitijCAarajv. 

There is no mention in this passage of the eternity 
of the gennesis ; rather it is said to have taken place 
when the world was to be created. Nor does Bull's 
second passage or collation of passages, to the efifect that 
our Lord was the ^^ I am^^ of the burning bush, avail 
better for his purpose; vid. ad Oraec. 21, Apol. i. 63, and 
Try ph. 60. Doubtless our Lord is from eternity, and 
Justin believed Him to be the One True God ; but I am 
looking for a categorical passage declaring that the Son 
always existed as the Son ; such as Origen^s '' the Only- 
begotten Word, ever-coexisting with Him,^^ or ^^Wlo 
dares say, ' Once the Son was not V^' I will set down 
some other passages of Justin; none of them, I think, 
rise above the level of the foregoing. There is no doubt 
of his holding the co- eternity and consubstantiality of 
the Word ; but does he anywhere profess the everlasting 
gennesis ? 

(2.) 'Incrou? XptcTTo^, fAouog liicog vlog tw 6scp yEymritoti) 
Xoyoq aJrou uVapp^wi/, >cat TrpooTOToycog xoci ixjuocfAig, Apol' 
i. 23. 

(3.) Tlog . . . og, kxi Xoyoq wpUToroyiog (C) cou tov ho^t 
xat 6sog uTrapp^si. Ibid, 63. 

(4.) 'App^iiJ/, Trpo Trai/TWj/ twj/ JtT*<rjU,aTWi/, o 6eog yByivvn^^ 
ivva,[jt,iy nva, i^ ioovrov Xoymnu, (B) riTig xat Jo^a xup^o" 
Jtto tov TTj/sujU-aro? tou dyiov ycocXsTroci, ttotI ii \jlog, ttoti oi 
(ro^{x, TTorl il ocyysXog, wotI SI flso^', ttotI i\ xupto? x«* 
Xoyog. . . . i^siv yoip ttooutoo 7rpo(roi/OjM,a^£(rOat, ex rs to" 
VTTYipsTiTv TOO 7raTp*xw (iovXYifAOCTi (C) xai Ix rov cctto rov 
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varpoj SfXtitTfi •yfycvi/tferOa* (B). AXX' ou toioutov oTrorok 
xa* £^' ?ijtA«v ytpofxivov opci)fjLBV' Xiyov ya,p T»va 7rpoj3aAXovTf^, 
Aoyov yBweafMSV, ou xar aTTOTOjittii', w^ lAaTTwSSva* tov Iv 
tl/Au/ Xoyov Trpo^aXXofASvoiy xa,i ottoTou Itti irrjpoq opcafASv ocXXo 
ymiAiyovy &c. &c. Tryph. 61. 

The Benedictine Editor, who follows Bull in his expla- 
nations, fully admits that St. Justin is not here speaking 
of an eternal gennesis, but of one before and in order to 
creation ; at the same time, with Bull, he will not allow 
that he speaks of a real, but of an allegorical gennesis. 
Where does Justin speak of any other gennesis but this 
temporal one ? and what grounds are there for saying 
this is allegorical ? 

(5.) TouTOTo Tw ovri ocTTO rov TTOcrpog 7rpoj3Aii6gi/ yivifYifxa, 

(B) TrpO TTOCVTOOV tZv TTOlTlfAaTCOV (TVVrilf TO) TTOCTpi Xat TOUTO) 

V0Lrr\p TrpotrofAiXsT (A) . . . app^tj (C) Trpo 'ttocutcov roov Trotn- 
f^fltTwy tout' aJTo tcoh yivunfAOc vtto rov 6bo\j lyiyivynro. 62. 
(6.) ITpouTrapp^fjv Sfov ovra, irpo ocicovcav (A), toutov tov 
^puTToy, eJra xa» ysi/i/nOriva* otp^pooirov yeyofJLSvov VTrofAsTuai, 
Ifyid. 48. 

(7.) Tloif auToi/ Xiyovri^y i/fVotjxajtAfv, xoci Trpo Trdvroov 
^Oinf4,ocrci)if, cItto toZ TraTpo? fuvoofxii auTOu xa» jSouAty Trpo- 
^^flokra (B). Ibid. 100. 

(o.)' Moi/o«yfi/n? yap, ot» ni^ tw irocrpi rcov oacov ovrog^ idioog 
^Q auTOu Xoyog xal fvuoifAig yzyivn^ivoq^ (B) xat uerTspoi^ 
^J'GpctJTroff J»a tS? 7rxp6iuov yivofASvog. Ibid. 105. This is 
^e nearest approach that has yet appeared to an instance 
^f the missing doctrine. To say that ^^ the Word was 
torn'' is like saying that the birth was from everlasting, 
^or the Word is eternal ; but St. Justin may have meant 
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" that the Word was bom into Sonship or to be a Son f 
that is, became the Logos Prophoricus. In like manner, 
above, (n. 3, p. 204,) he speaks, of Xoyog TrpwroToxo?; in 
which passage Bishop Kaye would interpose xa» between 
the words, unnecessarily. Vid. alsoTatian, o xCyo^ ysyynhi^' 

(9.) 'E7raXa*(r£i/ 'Iaxwj3 ju-cra rov pxivofAipov fAiv, ax tou 
TYi Tov TTOcrpog j3ouXiif CirnpsrsTp, 6sov il, £x tou Bivai rUvov 
7rp COT or oxoif rHov oXoov XTia-fAXTUV (C) . Ibid, 125. 

(10.) Tnv ivvafAip roc\jTnv ysyswrKr^oti iiro toZ Trarpo^ 
ivvocfAH xa» jSouAu aurou, «AA' ov xar' diroro^vw^ do; xto 
lASful^ofjiiPYi; Trig rov Trocrpo; oJerta^, &c. Ibid, 128. 

I have cited this passage, because it is a clear avowa 
of the Homoiision, as supr, n. 4. 

In none of the above passages is the gennesis con 
sidered from eternity; nay, it is not even said to b 
^^ before all time,^^ wpo a^luvuv ', the idea commonly i 
Justin^ s mind is creation, and the birth of the Sol 
'^ before creation," Trpo twj/ xria-fMcircov. In the one pas 
sage, in which he speaks of ^^ before ages" he is no 
speaking of our Lord*s gennesis, but divinity. There i 
nothing to show that he confines wpcoToroxogj as Athana 
sius, to denote a word of ofiice. His usual word to expres 
the Son^s ministration is rather vTrnpsrYig, vTrnpBrsTv, 

3. Tatian, the disciple of Justin, is far more explid 
in his statement of the doctrine which I ascribe to botl 
than his master. I am obliged to make a long quotatio 
from him : — 

Ssog xaO vfAxg oJx £p^£i (rvcrroccriv iv XP^''^' /x6i/< 
ai/app^o? wi/, xai oc\jto; \j7rocp^(iou ruu oKuiv O'^pyj^' TruiVfAoe" 
Gfoc . . . 
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. . . ©fos" y[y ly ocp^yj, rnv Je.app^iji^ Xoyo\j ivvoi[Jnu7rxpsiXn(px' 
ftiy. yap SiinroTy\^ Tcav oAwi/, xvrog VTrocp^ooy tou irocyrog n 
VTrUr octrig, xxrcc fxh rnv fAtiisTroo yiysv'n[j(.iynu 7roiri(nv fji.6uog 
»)/ xaflo i\ Traera JuvajU-K, oparwi/ rs'xoci OLopo^rooy ocvrog utto- 
(TTa.<ri; yip' (tvu aJrw rot Traj/ra (crui/ olvtu yocp) iioc Xoyixng 
mufABcog avTog ytoci o Xoyog, o; y\v ly otvrco, (A), VTreo'Tna-s, 
0£A»ijixaTi i\ T>ii? ocTrXoTfiTog aJrou [at His absolute will] 
TpoTTuJ'a Aoyo? [vid. ^Aaro, Sap- xviii. 15.] (B) . o il Xoyog^ 
ou xara y.iyoZ yjjopyiirag \i, e, creating as He went forward] 
jpyov irpcoTOTOxoy tou wocTpog yipSTOCi (C). roZrov i(r^iy 
Tou notr^QX) TYiy otp^Yiy, yiyoys ii xotrx iJi,spi(r[j(.oyy ov xar' 
ctvoxoTTYiv' [with a participation of God, not a separation;] 
TO yap aVoTjtx»i6gi/ tou TrpwTOU yts^copKrrxi to il fji.£pi(r6ly, 
oixoj/ojtAta^ T^\ aipstriy TrpotrXocBoy, [though taking upon itself 
the office of an economy] oJjc lySsx roy oisy nX'mrTon tts- 
^Oiijxfi/. utTTrsp yoco octto fAiocg iociog &C. &C., ovrco Jta* o 
^oyof, TrposXflwp Ijc tJi^ tou warpog ivyotfABug^ ovx. xXoyov 
fff^otrixe Toi/ <y£y£i/i/nxoTa. xat «yap otZrog lyod XxXoo, (B) 
'*«».... iixxotrfAsTy roy ly vjaTv dyLOtT^yiroy hXY^y TrpoYjprifAxi. 
(C) xxij xoc6cc7rsp Xoyog ly ipy/i ytyyri^ng^ (B) dyr^yiy- 
^%(nroy xa6' Wjtxa? 7roiy\(ny (C) , auro^ saurw iny uAni/ Sv\^io\)p' 

y»l(ra^, (C) ouTft) xayw, &c Aoyog yxp o lirovpooyiog, 

'^^i\)fjLa ysyoy(jog octto tou TrocTpog^ xoci Xoyog Ix rng Xoyixrig 
^WjtAfwf, (A) xocrd Ti^y tou y£yyYi(ro(,yrog (B) ocvToy Trocrpog 
f**/Ai)(r»i/, slxoyoc riig olQocyoccriocg roy oty^ptairoy l7roivi(rsy, (C) 
®c. con^r. Graec, 4-7. 

In this passage, which displays a force and clearness 

^^r superior to Justin's, Tatian follows his Master in pro- 

^©ssing the Homoiision, by his use of Justin's illustration 

^^ tte " fire from fire.'' This illustration, too, shows that, in 
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what he says of the procession of the Logos, he is speaking 
of a real and proper gennesis, not an allegorical, while at 
the same time, as Maran the Benedictine editor admitS; 
he is evidently speaking of a temporal gewnesis. It is 
observable that he does not use the word '^ Son ^^ once. 

The words in the last sentence, Xoyoq o lirovpoimif 
TrpevfAo, ysyov(joq cctto ro\j Trarpo?, call for a remark. They 
may be said to imply that the (everlasting) Word was 
begotten, which would be an eternal germesisy or at least 
they identify the two ideas of Word and Son, so that 
either the Word is but temporal, or the Son is eternal. 
\ However, I should translate the words Xoyog Trvivfioi 
\ ysyoyuq (and the Xoyog yivvn^iig,) as I have translated 
Justin^s \6yog y£y£vnfji.ivog (n. 8, p. 205) of '^ the Pro- 
phoric Word.^^ It must be allowed, indeed, since, accord- 
ing to the remark of Dionysius of Alexandria, our words 
are in some sense our children, that the everlasting 
Word is, as such, in some sense a Son of God, and there- 
fore the gennesis is eternal. This admission, however, 
does not exclude its being temporal more exactly, if, as I 
think, these Fathers considered our Lord's gennesis as 
a process. From efernity He was conceived, as if "in 
utero,'' and before time and creation He was bom. He 
was not born from eternity. 

With Athanasius Tatian connects the title " First-bom" 
with the Word's work of creating and informing all 
things ; in calling the First-born Himself a work, he has 
the sanction of St. Athanasius and St. Thomas, whom I 
have quoted above. The phrase Trpoo-XajSwi/ tiJi/ aHpsiTiv 
suggests the voluntariness of His Syncatabasis, an idea 
which I do not find in Justin, who seems rather to mak^ 
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the olxovofAiot or vTrtipscla, to belong to oixr Lord^s Nature ; 
but I have softened the harshness of this notion^ supr, 
pp. 150-2. • 

His xara rtjv jM-tju-nerti/ is wrong theology, as I have noted 
above, when referring to St. Methodius and Novatian, 
9wpr, p. 173. It connects his view of doctrine with 
that of writers, who, historically, have no relations with 
him; as his emphatic start, " God was alone,^^ will be 
presently seen to connect him with JTovatian, St. Hippo- 
lytus and Tertullian. 

Tatian at length fell into heresy ; but it was not a heresy 
effecting his belief in the Holy Trinity ; and it was after 
ris writing the treatise from which the above extracts 
ire made. 

4. St. Theophilus writes with more authority than 
fustin or Tatian. He was a Bishop, and of the great see 
tf Antioch, being the sixth in descent from St. Peter. 
Jifl testimony is in point of distinctness an advance upon 
atian^s, as Tatian's is upon St. Justin^s. 

E^ ovx. ovroov roc Travra iTroirKTsv, o\j ydp t» tw ^i(j!> 
'^yr\KfAOc<rsp' aAX' ccvrog Ixvrov roTrog uvj xa* xviuisng wi/, 
■at VTrspi^cav Trpo rcav otloovoou, n^iXntreu ocvipooTrov Troiriera* S 
^y(i)(rifi' TOUTW o\)v TrponroifA.oco's tov x,6(rfAov' o yot,p ysvnro^ 
•oi'i 7rpo<risng IcTti/, o il olyivrirog ovSsvog TrpotrSiiron. tyjav 
^y i 6fo^ rov lauTou Xiyov iviiddsTov iv tok ISioi^ (nrXiy- v 

C^'OK (A), iyivvTio-EV aJrov [xeToi tH^ iocvtov tro^iocg ij^ipsv^d- 
^^yoq 'jTpo Twv oXoov (B). TouTOV Tov Koyov itryiv virovpyoif 
'toy UTT auTOU ysyiVYiiAgycov, xa» J* aurou ra 'ttocptoc TTETroiriKsy . 
UTof Xiysroci apX"* ^'''* ^PPC^* ^^^ xuptfuf* ttocvtuv tcov 3i^ 
tUTou isififAiovpynfASVCov (C). Ovrog ouv coy Trvsupa Osoii, xocl 

P 
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TrpofrtToo^y x.T.X. , . , ov yxp ntrccv ol Trpo^ffrai ort o X( 
iyivETO aAA u <ro^ix n ly a^vrta ov<rx n rov 6fou (UJ 
Xoyo^ iyio; ocvrov o in cupTrapwk aJrw (A), orf^^ 
ii. 10. 

Again: o Aoyo^ o tou Sfou, oj go-ri xat u»of n^iroZ 
ooq aXn^sia iinysTra^if rov Xoyov, rov ovto, Sia,Trxyrog ivi 
Toy iy yiocpiia, 6sov (A). Trpo ya/J tj y/vfcrSaj, toutoi^ 
cupjSouXov, lauTou i/oui/ xat ^poyfi<riy oyrXy oirori i\ n'flt 
Ofo^ TTOiYKTon otroc sjSouAfutTaTo, TOUToy Tov Aoyov f«yi 

VpO^OpiXOy (B), TTpWTOTOXOV TraCt)^ XTtVfW? (C), oJ X£l 

auTo^ TOU Xoyou, ol\Xa, Xoyoy yiyyntrxq^ xat tw Aoyw < 
tiooTTxyroq ofJuXuy , . . Oso^ ouv 0)^ o Aoyo^, xat ex 
TTSfvycooq, X.T.A. ^&^(2. 22. 

Here, as in the foregoing authors, there is a 
expression of a beUef in the Homousion; our Lord 
the Father s t JtoK (TTrXocy^yoig, iy ytocpSloL 9fou , IvJtal 
£x Oeoii 7r£(puxw^, &c. &c. And, moreover, in such ex 
sions, as in the passage of Tatian, we have the plain 
that the gennesis thus spoken of is a real proper gennesis 
not a metaphorical ; for if metaphorical, there was nol 
in it to call for mention of the intrinsic nature of 
Moreover, in Theophilus the philosophical words, 
diathetic and Prophoric, at length come to the sui 
which are implied as ideas in Justin and Tatian, as 
in Hippolytus and others, as we shall see infra. Fur 
Theophilus knows of no other gennesis but the temj 
for he confines the idea of gennesis to the Word^i 
coming j^rojj/ionc ; ottots TjOfiXno-fi/ TroiHa-oci, iyiyyrKrs tr 
piKoy, And the phrases iy (nrXxy^voigy iy KxpSia 
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to be remarked, in connection with the '' ex utero ^^ of 
Psalm 109, on which I have already insisted ; and still 
more so with the singular word o-uvtjxjtAao-fv. God is 
always from eternity in His perfection or maturity; " but, 
says Theophilus, ^^ nothing was in its maturity with God ; 
in other words, the Logos was iv xxpiia, Ocou, but had not 
yet attained that perfection which took place when He 
1)ecame prophoric, or was bom into Sonship. This idea 
^rill be further illustrated when we come to consider the 
doctrine of St. Hippolytus. I understand Theophilus^s 
'word vTTovpyog of the Syncatabcbsis, though it is a less 
lionourable title than Justin^s uVTipcTtiV> and perhaps than 
the irctTg of Athenagoras and Hippolytus, and far below 
the dignity of Trpwroroxo^. However, it is corrected, if it 
needs correction (for Athanasius seems to use it, Orat. ii. 
22), by the words ol^^si and xuptsuf* which follow, and by 
vvfA^ovXogj which also strongly expresses the Word^s 
personality ; vid. also |3oyi9o;, ad Autol. ii. 18. Also, it 
most be observed that he uses the phrase Trpo ruiv aluuuv 
ftp the divine eternity, as Justin, svpr. pp. 205-6. 

5. St. Melito was Bishop of Sardis in the latter 
part of the second century. There is nothing in what 
iremains of him bearing upon the subject before us ; it 
may be noted, however, that twice he uses the phrase 
*' before the ages '/^ viz. wpo rHv aldvm (Routh, Belliqu,, 
t. i. p. 112) and irpoot.idvioq {ibid. p. 116), and in both 
places in the sense of eternity (as being applied to our 
Lord^s divinity), with Justin and Theophilus. 

6. St. Methodius, bishop, first of Patara in Asia 
Minor, then of Tyre, is best known as having written 
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against Origen, though he agrees with him, as ^ 
seen, in those representations of the ministrative ( 
the Son and Spirit, which I have had to explain. 
is a passage in his Oonvivium Virgirmm which is a 
on all hands as decisive of his adhesion to the doci 
the eternal germesis ; it is as follows : — 

^^ Those who are receiving the illumination [of he 
^caril^ofjisyoi, receive the lineaments, features, and ms 
pect of Christ, the resemblance of the Word being si 
upon them .... [Hence] the oracular voice fron 
from the Father Himself to Christ, on His com 
the purification of water in the Jordan. ^Th 
My Son. this day have I begotten Thee.^ He d 
that He was His Son without the mention of li 

I time, dopia-rug xat ol^povco^, ^ E» ^ yap aJrw t^n, 
^yiyoifOig^' ifA^onucov jtxtiTC Trpotr^ocTov ccvrov rsrvvi 
vloGso'iocg, fMYiTB XV Trpo'vTTOcp^ocuroc fAsroc rx'oroL riXog lfl-% 
dXXoi TrpoyivvYi^ivrof, Jtat fiVgcrSat xat fiva* rov auToi/, 
'Eyw (TYifjupov ysyiVVYiytx (n, on Trpoovra, r\Sr\ irpo twi/ 
Iv TOK ovpxvoXqy £j3ouA>]9>ii/ xai tw KotrfAco ysvuria'oci, o < 
Trpoo-Ofi/ xyyooufAtvoy yi/wpio-at. Gonviv, viii. 9, ajp. G 
t. 3, p. 719. 

^ In this passage it is certainly said that the So] 

not ^^ was made f^ that He is the Son without 1 
time; that He has not merely obtaiued a Sons] 
cently, which will one time come to an end, bn 
whereas He was before the ages in heaven, and wai 
begotten, so He will ever be in existence, and S' 
one and the same. But granting all this, I do no 
these statements any implication of the eternal g 
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Lodius seems to me to say that '^ ' to-day ^ is the day 
e Chrirch, dmring which incessant regenerations take 
)y of which the Son (who is prior to the Church, nay, 
• to all creation, as having no beginning in time, and 
will outlive the Church) is the great Archetype, ever 
ng to the birth, ever coming into the world, for the 
Ts illumination/' This, indeed, is nothing else than ^ 

loctrine of '' the First-born,^' applied, as in Rom. viii. J 

Ifibr. i. 6, Ajooc. i. 5, to the new creation. The con- ^>v 

ng words '' to beget Him to the world,'' that is, to jvk 

fest Him who was before unknown, is parallel to 
iges in Justin, Tryph, 88, fin. and Ejpist. ad Diogn. supr. 
The Bmpeeoe Constantine has not even the authority I ^^ 
layman in the Church ; but what he so confidently I y z 
3 on the subject of the Divine Sonship, he certainly did I 
nvent himself, but learned from some high persons 
e Bast or West. It will be found to agree with the 
ine of Tatian, Theophilus, and Tertullian, in aflBrm- 
hat God is not a Father from all eternity, except in 
, not actually. " Our most religious Emperor," says 
bins, ^^ did in a speech prove, that the Son of God 
n being even according to His divine gennesis, which 
fore all ages (A); since, even before His actual gen- 
{irpip yivvn^nvoci iu ivspyna,) (B), He was in virtue (li/ 
i£i) with the Father without gennesis (ocysuviircog) the 
3r being always Father, as always King and always / 
)ur." ap. Athan. Deer. fin. 

And now, by way of contrast, let me refer to the 
ine of that Busebius who reports to us the theology 
>nstantine. I cannot deny that such a theological 
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view, in which the Emperor does but follow 

philns and others, did coincide with one mai 

teristic of Arianism and Semi-Arianism. ] 

heretical party and the authors I have cited spo 

Son as coming into being (whether 1^ oJx oyroay 

hoZ) before and in order to the creation of the 

^ and as not generated from eternity ; but ther 

vast difiference between the heretics and the 

Ante-Nicenes, that the Catholics were ftrm believ 

Homoiision, and the others, on the contrary, re 

The latter considered that the Son had an indivic 

tence as each of us has, and was in all respects seps 

the Father as we are, whether, as Arians, they 

Him a mere creature, or, as Semi- Arians, a se« 

secondary God. The Catholics, on the other hand 

whom I have cited and some I have still to cite, 

set terms to the consubstantiality or simple indivi< 

Father and Son. I have already given the si 

of the Asiatic Ante-Nicenes ; now I will show 

trast as exhibited in the language of EusebiuSj 

Arian, usiQg some of the passages brought tog 

Petavius, de Trin. i. 11. 

He lays it down, for instance, as revealed tr 
^^ after the unoriginate and ingenerate essence (o 
the God of the Universe, which is incommunic 
above all comprehension, there is a second ess 
divine Power, the origin of all created things, 
subsisting, and begotten (ysysvn[ji>ivnv) from i 
- Cause (xlrlov)y the Word, Wisdom, and Power 
^ Praep. vii. 12, p. 320, ed. 1688 ; 
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That " The Only-begotten of God Himself, and Pirst- 
3om of the universe, the origin of all things, exhorts us ^ 

jO account His Father alone as true God, and to worship 
Him alone/' ibid. vii. 15, p. 327; 

That ^' though the Eadiance co-exists with the Light 
{(TuvuTrapp^fj) and is its complement (for without its 
Radiance Light could not subsist), and co-exists together | > 
with it and in itself (xafl' aJro), the Father exists before 
the Son (TrpouVapp^^ft) and subsists before the Son s making 
(ruff ygi/ECfWf auTou Trpou^gerTuxf »^) , in that He alone is 
ingenerate {dyivmoq) ; and, whereas the Radiance does 
not shine forth by any choice on the part of the Light, 
but by a certain inseparable accident of its essence, the 
Son subsists the Image of the Father by His purpose and 
choice/' Demonstr. iv. 3, p. 147, 8 ; 

That ^' he who holds two hypostases is not obliged to | 
admit two Gods ; for we do not determine them to be 
equals in honour ;'' that ^' the Son Himself teaches us 
that His Father is His God ;'' whereas ^^ the Son, when 
He Himself is compared to the Father, will not be God of 
His Father, but . . . the Image of the Unseen God, &c., 
and He venerates, worships, and glorifies His own Father 
as being God/' contr. Marcell, ii. 7, p. 109. 

I have brought together other passages of Busebius, 
in annotating on Athanasius, de Decretis, Append, 6-8, 

p. 62. 

If the Semi-Arian Busebius thus vitally differed from 

Justin and Theophilus, much more did the Arians. 

9. Nor is this all. It must be considered that the 

authors, whom I have cited, whatever be the authority of 
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some of them^ cannot be said to speak ex cathedra^ even 
if they had the right to do so ; and do not speak as a 
Council may speak. When a certain number of men 
meet together, one of them corrects another, and what is 
personal and peculiar in each, what is local or belongs to 
schools, is bliminated. Now we have the voice of a great 
assembly of Asiatic Bishops in the third century, speak- 
ing on the very doctrine of our Lord's Divinity; I mean 
the Council or Councils of Antioch, between a.d. 264 
and 272. One of these Councils was attended by as many 
.as seventy Bishops. They were convened at Antioch 
against the heresiarch Metropolitan, Paul of Samo- 
sata, and they published an exposition of the CathoKc 
dogma, which supplies us with that very article of it 
which I miss in Tatian, Theophilus, and the others. 
I cannot deny, and indeed I cannot but be pleased, that 
the Alexandrians had a share in this good work. 
Dionysius, their then Bishop, was the first to move 
against Paulus; he wrote against him, and, when he 
could not attend the Council, as being in his last illness, 
he sent a formal letter to its Fathers from his death-bed 
/ on the grave subject of their meeting. Moreover, ibe 
most eminent members of the Council were closely 
connected with Origen as a teacher ; Athenodorus anA 
Gregory were his converts, and for many years hi^ 
pupils; and Firmilian, if not his pupil, as Gregoi^ 

j Nyssen affirms, at least was his warm friend and patro^>: 
and studied the Scriptures with him in a long sojourn i^ 

! Palestine. I do not say this, however, to weaken tl^- 
authoritative force of the Council as an Asiatic bod 
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h donbtless this Alexandrian element was of the 
3st service in its deliberations. 
iO their dogmatic Letter they introduce one of 
plain cardinal words incompatible with the doctrine 
3 temporal gennesis, which I have looked for in vain 
i out of Alexandria. They speak of the Son, not 
y as before all creatures, or ages, but absolutely as 
il. They say, ^^ This Son . . . knowing, both in the 
nd the New Covenant, we confess and preach as 

begotten, the Only-begotten Son, Image of the 
ble God, First-born of all creatures. Wisdom and 

and Power of God, in being before ages, not in 
lowledge, but in substance and hypostasis Son of 

. . Him we believe, heing ever with His Father 
•w warp* iii ovroc) , to have accomplished the Father^s 
se for the creation of the Universe. ^^ Moreover, 
protesting against the mischief done by the doc- 
rf the ^' prophoric Word,'^ the '' Word begotten into 
lip," they assert that He is '^ One and the same in 
ince,'' from first to last. 

the last of these Councils, one of which drew up 
etter in which these words occur, the Homoiision 

the Alexandrians had maintained, I confess, was 
rawn; but it was withdrawn on an objection of 
I, for which it was thought necessary to consult, not 
ay reason arising out of the meaning and drift 
vhich it was afterwards used at Nicaea. However, 
snthdrawal, whatever may be said of it, does not 
p the force of what the Council did positively enun- 
What that enunciation brings home to us is 
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this, — that we may follow the facts of ecclesiastical 
history, whithersoever they lead us, (as in this question 
of the doctrinal shortcomings of Justin and TheophilusJ 
without any misgiving, that, in doing so, we shall be 
doing damage to the tradition of the early Church, as a 
witness in behalf of the faith of St. Athanasius and Si ■ 
Augustine. 
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§ 14. THE WESTERN WEITERS. 

The theological literature of the Bast in the first cen- 
turies cannot be said to have suggested Arianism ; but 
it was a sort of shelter to it, when it made its appear- 
^ce. I shall have to speak in very much the same way 
of the writers of the West during the same period, who 
^ere more copious and more able than the Orientals. 

^t. Justin or St. Theophilus cannot pretend, in point of 

> 

orce of intellect or originality, to vie with Tertullian, 
^ ^th Hippolytus in fertility or in authority. 

The theological writers in the West during the period 
'tich I have taken in Asia and Egypt, (viz. down 
^ the middle of the fourth century, to Busebius and 
-thanasius inclusive,) are St. Hippolytus of Eome, the 
Oman author of the lately discovered Elenchus Haere- 
'^m, Tertullian of Eome and Carthage, Novatian also of 
•Ome ; St. Zeno of Verona, St. Hilary and St. Phoeba- 
■^"U^s of France, and Lactantius and Victorinus of Africa. 

Of the four Eoman theologians in this list, three were 
^ direct variance with the Holy See on matters of dis- 
^X^line, which they maintained ought to be stricter than 
^e Popes judged to be prudent. The earliest of these 
^^J^'ee seems to be the author of the Elenchus Haeredum, 
^scovered some twenty or thirty years ago, who is so 
^^ndalous in his treatment of two contemporary Popes, 
-•^phyrinus and Callistus ; a learned and able writer, but 
^©Tce and reckless in his enmities, and incontrollable in 
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his temper. Another, the African Tertullian, is the 
most powerful writer of the early centuries. He is said 
to have lived in Eome, for many ye«trs apparently, and 
was there ordained Priest ; then, when at length driven 
to his own country by the hostility of the Boman clergy, 
he set himself to inveigh against the laxity of morals 
which he considered to be tolerated by the Popes, and 
died in the profession of Montanism. The third is 
Novatian, a Eoman priest, so highly placed and so 
specially respected, that, during the vacancy of the Holy 
See, he was chosen by the Eoman clergy to be their 
spokesman in their correspondence with St. Cyprian of 
Carthage ; a man of unblemished, or rather austere cha- 
racter, and dying for the Christian faith in the Valerian 
persecution. He too, scandalized by the relaxation of 
discipline in his day, became the author of the unhappy 
schism which goes by his name. His sectaries stood by 
the Catholics, and suffered with them for the cause of 
orthodoxy, during the Arian tyranny. He is said to be 
the first Anti-Pope, and to have contrived his own con- 
secration by means quite unworthy of his high character; 
but, bearing in mind how Pope Callistus suffers froDi 
his unscrupulous adversary, I am slow to admit what 
may really be a party representation of him. He, as 
Callistus, has no opportunity of speaking for himself. 

Greater still in reputation, without any slur upon his 
character or conduct (though some have attributed to 
him a temporary Novatianism some twenty or thirty * 
years before Novatian) is Hippolytus. He stands, or 
rather stood, while his writings were extant, in point of 
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uthority, range of subject, and ability, in the very first 
ink of theologians in the Ante-Nicene times, and perhaps 
as no rival at all, as a theologian, during that period, 
Kcept his Master, St. Irenaeus. At present we have 
ttle more than fragments of his writings, and it is a 
lystery how Origen's works have come down to us who 
as ever been in the shade, and not Hippolytus^s who 
as ever been in the brightest light of ecclesiastical 
rpprobation. A senator of Rome, as some consider, 
)efore he became a servant of the Church, he is said to 
lave become a disciple of the holy Bishop of Lyons, and 
le followed him in being in succession. Bishop, Doctor, 
ind Martyr. Within a century of his death a church had 
aeen erected near the Basilica of St. Laurence in honour 
of a martyr of his name, and it became a popular shrine 
and resort of pilgrims ; and there is reason for concluding 
that he was the Hippolytus to whom it was dedicated.^ I 
say so, because there it was that in the 16th century a 
marble statue of him was found, which is still to be seen 
in the Vatican, an historical portrait, as some consider, 
with a list of his works engraven upon the episcopal 
chair on which he is seated. He is the first commentator \ 
in eastenso w^on Scripture among Christian writers, and 
his annotations are said to have been used by St. 
Ambrose in his own Hexameron. He is on the Catalogue 



1 There is no difficulty in believing that other martyrs of the 
^ame name were afterwards associated with him in the church 
t^hich was dedicated to him, as occurs in the instance of other 
faints. 
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of theologians given us by Eusebius^ St. Jerome, Theo- 
doret, and Leontius, and, together with ^St. Irenaeus, is 
quoted largely by Theodoret in his controversies with 
the heretics of his day. Moreover, Pope Grelasius, a.d. 
500, uses him as one of his authorities in his work agamst 
the EutychianSy and Pope Martin in the Lateran Conncil 
of A.D. 649 appeals to him in his own condemnation of 
the Monothelites. 

That a name so singularly honoured, a name whicli a 
breath of ecclesiastical censure has never even dimmed, 
should belong, as so many men think just now, to the 
author of that malignant libel on his contemporary Popes, 
which is appended to the lately discovered Elenchus, is 
to . my mind simply incredible, — incredible, not simply 
considering the gravity of tone in what remains to us of 
his writings, and mainly indeed in the Elenchus itself, but 
especially because his name and his person were, as I 
have been pointing out^ so warmly cherished at Eome by 
Popes of the fourth, fifth^ and seventh centuries. Rome 
has a long memory of injuries offered to her majesty; 
and that special honours should have been paid there to a 
pamphleteer, as we now speak, who did not scruple in set 
words to call Pope Zephyrinus a weak and venal dunce, 
and Pope Callistus a sacrilegious swindler^ an infamous 
convict, and an heresiarch ex cathedra, is an hypothesis 
which requires more direct evidence in its behalf than has 
hitherto been produced. I grant that that portion of 
the work which relates to the Holy Trinity as closely 
resembles the works of Hippoly tus in style and in teachings 
as the libellous matter which has got a place in it is in" 
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ble with his reputation; — in the present discus- I 

>wever, it matters not what becomes of a difficulty 

3 mainly historical or biographical. Here I shall > 

im first among the Western writers, on account of 

Lght of his authority in early times, the clearness 

seness of his style, and the completeness of his 

al view. After him I shall proceed to his com- 

;, Tertullian and Novatian. 

JPPOLYTUS, contr. Noetum, 10.^ 

d, existing (uVapp^wi/) alone, and having nothing 

poraneous (jriy^ouoi/) with Himself, purposed to J 

ihe world.^^ 

ting alone, so Tatian, fMovog ocvocp^ogy uVapp^wv dp^riy \ 

. 206 ; and infr. p. 230, Tertullian, ^' Ante omnia 

pat solus ;^^ (vid. also Marcellus, TrXriu flfoiJ, ovih 

y. Euseb. supr. p. 24.) 

conceived in thought {kyyon^tiq) the world (A) ;He 

spoke, and made it. To Him forthwith presented 

he thing that came into being {ysvo^iyov) as He 



>} 



aent says, r iSia, lyyonfAoc rov isoZ' oTnp ol Pocp(3ocpoi 
ilpvixoco'i ToZ 6so\j, Strom, v. 3, ed. Potter. In 
ytus, then, iyvovidslg may perhaps refer to the Word / 
lathetic. 

is enough for us to know only this, that contem- ^ 
ous with God there was nothing besides Himself; 1 
at He being sole (jtxovo?) was many {ttoXv^) ; for 
Drd-less (intellect-less) , or Wisdom-less, or Power- 
• purpose-less (aj3ouAfUToj) was He, but all things 
1 Him, and He was the whole (to Trap). 
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^^ When He would^ as He would. He manifested His 
Word (B) , at seasons determined with Him [i. e. Hjmself]^ 
by whom He made all things (C). When He wills, He 
does ; and when He has in mind. He performs ; and when 
Ho speaks. He manifests; and when He moulds. He 
exercises wisdom ((ro^i^erai) . For all things that have 
come into being {ysi/ofABua) He contrives, by means of 
Word (Eeason) and Wisdom, by Word creating and by 
Wisdom embellishi^ig. He did then as He would, &ft 
He was God/^ 

'^ Embellishing ^^ or " famishing" is a referenca to 
Gen. ii. 1, '^ So the heavens and the earth were finished^ 
and TToig o xoa-fAog avrZv/' ^^ et omnis omatus eomm/' 
So Justin and Tatian, supr. pp. 203, 207. And so Meii- 
odius, de OreaUs, vii. op. Gralland, t. 3, p. 802. 

^^ And of the things which were coming into being 
He begat {iyivpoc) the Word to be His Leader, and 
Counsellor, and Operator {olpx^y^^y (rvfjt.^ovXov, ipyoiTfiy) •'' 

And so Tlieophilus, iy£yur\<rsv tov Koyov, virovpyov, dp^iih 
(r\jfji.(io\)Xoi/, supr, pp. 209, 210. 

^^ Which Word having in Himself invisible (A) He 
makes visible (B) to the world, during its process of crea- 
tion (xTi^o|M,£ky) . Speaking a first voice, and begetting 
Light from Light (B), He sent Him forth {irpoiiyctv))'^ ■ 
Lord to the creation {xiipiou) . 

Tatian, TrpoTrvi^oi xiyoq, supr, p. 207; and Theophilns, 
app^fi Xoyoq xoci )ci/pifi/£i Trai/rwi/, supr, p. 209. 

'^ His own Mind (yovv) , to Himself alone hitherto 
existing as visible (A) , but to the world, that was coming 
into being, invisible. Him He makes visible, that, by 
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becoming manifest, the world might see Him and might 
thereby be sustained (o-wSSva* ixjvin^) (C) /^ 

This salvation or preservation through the presence 
and manifestation of the Word, is that indwelling virtue 
•of the Primogenitus, on which Athanasius dwells in such 
various ways. The sight of Him is life or salvation to 
•the Universe, as His incarnate birth is said by Methodius, 
8upr, p. 212, to be a manifestation of the unknown. 

'^And thus there stood by Him Another (B) . In saying 
Another, I do not say two Gods, but as Light from Light, 
or as water from a fountain, or as a ray from the Sun.'^ 

Here is the doctrine of the Monarchia, against which 
Eusebius ofifends and the holders of the Three a/jp^txai 
uVoo-rao-f I?. Also the doctrine of the Homoiision ; whereas 
Eusebius, swpr. p. 215, says, that the Father and Son are 
not like light and radiance, so far as this, that the Father 
can have been without the Son, and that the Son is not 
the necessary complement of the Father. 

" There is one Power, that from the All-in-all (jx roZ 
»«VTof ) ; and the All is the Father, from whom there is a 
> Power, the Word (A) . And He is Mind {yoZq) , which, pro- 
gressing (7rpoj3a?) in the world (B) was manifested as the 
Minister (^raK) of God (C) . All things are through Him, 
^d He alone from (ex) the Father/^ contr, Noet. 11. 

IlaK is elsewhere too used in this sense by Hippolytus, 

^ in d!e Antichrist. 3 and 61. It was by His Syncata- 

^am in the creation of all things that, though a vlog, the 

Word became the Primogenitus, or 7rx7g 6iov, The term 

^Iso belongs to Him as incarnate, vid. Act. iv. 27-30. 

ffippolytus presently adds: — 'AAA* ipn [/.oi tk* ^evov 
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fMOi ^ipsig, Xoyoy Xiym mIov . . . *0 fjt.xxocpiog TluvXog A/y« 
... ieog rov Iocvtov vlov TrifA^ocg iu ofjLOKiJfMocri o'ocpxog 
dfAocpriocg, . . . ttoTop ovv vlov IocvtoZ o iso^ iioi> Tfig (rapxo; 
KocTiTTifjL^l^sy dxx y\ roy Koyoy^ ov \Jioy trpoo'rtyopsvs Jta ro 
lAiXXay a,\jTov y£yi(r6oci ; . . , out£ yocp o(>(rapytog xai xaJ 
iocvTov Xoyog^ riXeiog r\v uiog, xaiToi riXsiog Xoyo^ up fAoyo- 
ysprig, ov6 y\ (rocp^ xaO iavTviu Jip^a tou Xoyov xjirotTTam^ 
vivuocTO, iioo TO iu Xoyto rnu (rv(rToc<ni/ lyi^v. outwj qmp «f 
uio? jiXi^o^ Ofou £^ai/£/5w9»i. Tbid. 15, 

This passage is too important not to be set down in 
the Greek. Bull and others attempt to soften what is 
extreme in its statement, but they hardly can be said 
to do so with complete success. St. Theophilus, as mp* 
p. 211, says, that at the epoch of creation ^^nougW 
had attained the fulness of maturity but Grod, who was 
ever all-perfect, as if the Son, while '^ in utero Patris," 
had not arrived at His perfection. St. Hippolytus seems 
to carry this idea further, viz. that as the Son was neces- 
sary as the hypostasis of His human nature, so again His 
human nature co-operated towards the perfection of His 
Sonship. Marcellus parallels Hippolytus's hoi to ^iWi^'^ 
auToi/ ysui(T&a,i with his own 7rpo(pyjTi>cw?, &c. supr, pp. 28-33. 

I find one passage in Hippolytus in which he makes a 
statement which I have not lighted on except among the 
Alexandrians, and which ought to be recorded. In bis 
Didascaliay ed. Fabric, part i. p. 246, we read o Trpo alw^w" 
fji>ouoyEur,g, There is a stronger passage in the Vienn* 
Catenaj ed. Fabr. ii. p. 29 : cli\ riv tw \Sl(^ (rvyvwdjiX^^ 
ysui/riTopi, &c., but neither of them is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the ^^ in utero. '^ Moreover, it is difficult to trust 
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►erscription of names in such collections ; e. g. in 
* them Hippolytns is called '^ Bishop of Eome,^' vid. 
or, p. 88, note. I should add, I cannot accept as 
3 fragments contra Beronem et Heliceniy as Bull and 
us do. 

lie author of the Elenclius, who comes next to be con- 
, writes upon the subject in discussion as if he had 
jrtus^s treatise before him or by heart. He says: — 
•d who is one, the first and only, and Creator and 
f all things, had nothing contemporaneous with 
V (x. 32, p. 334) . 

ily/^ f^ovog ; as Hippolytus, Tatian, Tertullian, and 
in. (Tijy^povoy i(r^£v oviiu is almost verbatim from 

) then being the Only God and Universal, first 

conceived in thought (A) , begets,^^ — 

9£K, as Hippolytus : ocTroysuuS brings out tho idea 

3f K, which I have suggested above is intended by 

yrtus to refer to the Endiathetic Word. The author 

Is to speak still more plainly, — 

gets (B) , not a logos as a mere utterance {^couriu) , > 

)oing an Endiathetic XoyKrfAog/^ (that is, a JuvajiAi^, j 

act,) '' of the All-in-aU (tou Tra^UTog) r 33. 

vho was begotten or bom, or became a Son, was I 

Driginal Logos or Xoyia-fAogy that connatural in- 

g Power called Logos, not a mere accidental, 

1 sound, or voice from God. It was tho Endiathetic 

born into Prophoric action. He uses the to ttxu, 

)olytus, supr. p. 223. 

m alone of all beings He begat: for Being tho 
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the Father Himself was^ the genn&ns from whom wsa the 
cause [of existence, alrioy'] to those things which were 
coming into being (C) . The Word was in Him, lmde^ 
taking (^«pwv) the will of Him who begat Him (C), not 
being unskilled in the Father^s conception (oux avufo^ 
Trig gvvoia?} . 

Here seems to be the same shade of error which leads 
Methodius and others to speak of our Lord as a Son 
acting KXTci [jt,t[jt,n(riv tou TrxTpog. The error is continued 
in the words which next follow, in which too, as in St. 
Justin, the Son is spoken of as the '' First-bom of God," 
not " First-bom of the Universe,^' as St. AthanasinB 
would speak. 

'^ For together with His going forth {irpoeXisTp) from 
Him who begat Him (B) , having become His First-bom 
(C), He has, as an utterance (ipuvv^) in Himself, the 
ideas conceived in the Father^s mind (ivvonOfiVaj iv tw 
7raTpi)cw)j whence, at the bidding of the Father {ytiMi- 
ovTog TTocrpog) that the world should come into beingi 
did the Word accomplish every separate portion of it, 
thus pleasing God (C). . . Whatsoever things God 
willed, did God make. These things He fashioned 
(£ Jn/xtoupyf i) by His Word, nor could they become pthe^ 
wise than they became . . . And over them He framed 
out of all composite substances the ruler of them all, 
fashioning him {infAiovpyov, qu. J'tiju-ioupyali/), not wishing 
to make him a god and failing, nor an angel (be not 
deceived),^ but a man. For had He wished to 

^ A parallel fxvi Tr^avoi is found in Hippol. de Antichr, 2. 
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tee a god. He could have done it ; thou hast the Ward 
; the Archetype '^ [by which to frame such a hypothe- 
cal creature] (ep^ft? tou Xoyo\) to Trupoc^siyfxoc) ; '^but 
) wished to make a man, and a man He has made 
lee . . . '^ 

I thus interpret TrocpdisiyfMoc ; for if we translate it, 
you see what He can do by the instance of what He did 

the case of the Word,^^ as if our Lord were not true 
od from the Father^s substance, but a made god, we 
mtradict the words that follow : " His Word is alone 
om (g)c) Him . . . therefore He is God, existing as the 
ibstance of God {oCtrix uVapp^wv 6iov) /' 

This is the doctrine of the Homoiision. 

Lastly, he says : — Ta Trxuroc iioiytsT o Xoyog o 6sov, o 
puToyopog irocrpoq Tra^j (C), ») irpo iu)(r^6pov ftixrfopog 
wvrj (B) . 

He is TTocTg, servant or minister, as in Hippolytus, 
jfpr, p. 225, by reason of His Syncatabasis, IIpo Iwo-^opcu ; 
lis seems to be his substitute for irpo ytna-fAocrmy a 
hrase which I do not find in this author, nor in Hippo- 
rtus: nor the phrase Trpo twv a twvwi/, except supr. p. 226; 
ut I have not confidence enough in my own accuracy to 
3sert a negative. 

3. Teetiillian must have this credit given to him, 
lat, as I showed above, he, among all the Ante-Nicene 
Titers, is most accurate and explicit in his general state- 
lents of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Especially 
J he clear upon the Homoiision. This is a merit which 
emains to him, into whatever extravagances he fell in 
>iher points; and it must be kept in view, much as 
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we may lament his error on the particular question 
before us. 

I have abeady quoted from his Treatise against Hot^ 
mogenos one passage, supr. p. 186, in which he lays down 
distinctly the proposition which, except on the hypo- 
thesis that the Eternal Logos was ^'generatus in PiKum/' 
is simply Arian ; viz. ^^ Fuit tempus cum Filius non ftiit." 
In his treatise against Praxeas, he gives fuller expression 
to it, and in singular accordance with the doctrine of 
Hippolytus and Theophilus : he says, c. 5-7 : — 

'^ Before aU things God was alone } He Himself waa 
world, place, and all things for Himself. He was alone, 
for there was nothing external to Him.'' 

Here is that initial statement, which we have found, 
on starting, in Tatian and others, as to the aboriginal 
solitariness of God. And of His Self-sufficiency; — as 
the auTo? iO(,\)roZ roTrogy olvsvSsri^ wi/, of Theophilus. Ter- 
tullian continues : — 

^^ However, not even then was He alone ; for He had 
with Him that which He had in His own Self, that is to 
say, his Reason (Ratio) (A). For God has Reason 
(rationalis Deus), and Reason was in Him before [aB 
things] j and thus it was that all things were from Him. 
Which Reason is His Intelligence (Sensus) /' 

Bull {Def. F. K iii. 10, p. 209) says that the Greek of 
sensus is s'l/i/cta. If so, Tertullian is pursuing the line of 
exposition taken by Hippolytus and the ElenchitSf 
supr. pp. 223, 227. 

^^ This Reason the Greeks called Logos, which also 
stands for our word Sermo (Word) ; and therefore it has 
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become a custom with our people, translating roughly, to 
lay that the Word was in the first beginning (primordio) 
vith God j whereas it is more exact to consider Eeason 
nore ancient. For God had not the Word (nbn Ser- 
Qonalis Deus) fron^ the beginning (B), but Reason 
[Rationalis Deus) (A) , and that eyen before the begin- 
ling (principium) ; and because the Word Itself, as 
jeing informed (consistens) by Reason, evidences Reason 
io be prior, as being the Word^s substance (substantiam 
juam) /' 

'' Substantia sua,^^ that is, the hypostasis, or substantial 
stay of the Word ; as if the Word was by itself a manifes- 
bation and Reason the reality in God. We may argue 
hence. Bull says, that Reason, being a substance, is a 
Person. This, indeed, Tertullian says distinctly pre- 
sently, and says that the Word, as identical with Reason, 
is that Person, using the term Persona ; but I do not see 
with Bull that the term substance or hypostasis means 
Person here, but stat/y stay of the Word; in the same 
sense, as God is the hypostasis of creation. 

'' . . . With His Reason thinking and developing 
(disponens). He made that (viz. Reason) to become His 
Word, which by the Word He was exercising (B) . , . 
When you silently converse with yourself, this inward 
action you will observe is carried on by reason, which 
suggests to you a word for every movement of your 
thought and every stirring of your intelligence (sensus) . 
Every act of thought is a word ; every act of intelligence 
is reason . . . Therefore the word is in some sense your 
double (secundus), by means of which you speak when 
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you are thinking, and think when you are speaking. 
How much more fully then does this take place in God, 
whose image and likeness you are even accounted (mrf. 
Dionysius in Athan. de 8. D, 23) . . . Accordingly, I 
may without rashness lay down, first of all, that, even 
then, before the framing of the Universe, God was not 
alone, as having in Himself Reason, and the Word in 
Reason, so as to make that Word His Second (secun- 
dum a se) by exercising it within Himself (agitando 
intra se) (B)/' 

All this answers to the doctrine of the Logos Endia- 
thetic and Prophoric ; and this intrinsic agitation of which 
he speaks, is, as will appear lower down, the germem of 
the Word, the transition of the Ratio into the Semo; 
and the very word ^^ agitando,'^ which is used literally, 
(not morally,) evidences, as I have said all along, that tho 
radical error of these theologians is their imperfect appre- 
hension of the Nature of God, Its simplicity and Immu- 
tability, as if His Essence allowed of internal alteration. 

" This power and development of the Divine Intelli- 
gence (vis et dispositio sensfis) is in Scripture signified 
also by the name of Wisdom ; for what is wiser than the 
Reason or the Word of God ? Hear then Wisdom, 
which had been laid deep (conditam) as a Second Person 
(A) . First of all, ^ The Lord created Me a beginning 
of His ways for His works ; before He made the earth, 
before the mountains were placed, and before all the hill* 
He begat Me/ That is to say, in His own Intelligence 
laying deep and begetting. Next, recognize in the 
passage Wisdom's presence with Him (assistentem) i^^ 
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ids ferCt of Its being separated off from Him. ' When 
He was preparing the heaven/ he says, ^ I was with Him 
. . . for I was deUghted every day with His Person/ . . . 
Then it is that the Word Himself takes His form 
(speciem) and His clothing (omatimi). His somid and 
voice, when God says, ' Let there be Light/ This is the 
perfect nativity of the Word (B) r 

" Sophia assistens" is parallel to the xal ovTug Tro^pia-ro^ro 
auTw llrspog of Hippolytus ; and this expression, ^^ stood 
by Him,^' or ^^ was present to Him,'^ answering to the 
Xiyog nv vpog top isov of St. John, separates off the 
doctrine of these Fathers from the Sabellianizers, such as 
those spoken of by St. Justin, or the party of Marcellus, 
Or such as Praxeas, against whom TertuUian is writing, 
who, if Marcellus represents them, were disposed to 
Substitute h rla 8fw for Trpog rou 6foi/, in order to obscure 
the personality of the Word, vid. supr. p. 24. TertuUian 
ias, 8vpr. p. 230, spoken of the Ratio of God being ^^ in 
lemetipso.^' 

For the right meaning of ^^ the Lord hath created Me,^' 
t refer, supr. p. 159, to Athanasius. 

'^Haec est perfecta nativitas Sermonis :" — therefore 
hat nativity was once imperfect. This reminds us of 
he (Tui/iix^atrf 1/ ovilv a Jtw of Theophilus ; also of the riXsio^ 
log of Hippolytus, though he associates the Incamatior 
rith the rsXsUrng. The Second Person, according tc 
hem, had from the first the nature of a Son, even wher 
ndiathetic or in utero, as TertuUian speaks presently 
)ut that Sonship came to its perfection in His becoming 
)r as He became, prophoric. 
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Let me add that Phoebadins (op, (xalland^ t. 5^ p. 253) 
seems to be referring to Tertullian, and setting him right, 
when he says ^^ Haec est nativitas perfecta Sermonis, toe 
est, principium sine principio." That is, the avap^oj 
d^'XJn of Clement. TertuUian continues : — 

^^ This is the perfect birtli of the Word, while He pro- 
ceeds from God, being laid deep (conditus) by Him first 
in order to the thought [of creation] under the name of 
Wisdom (A) , then generated (B) to give effect [to that 
thought] (C)/' 

'^ Conditus'^ might almost be translated ''conceived" 
in contrast with actual birth. 

'' Then generated to give effect to that thought (' when 
He prepared the heaven, I was present with Him'), 
[and] thereupon making God a Father to Himself [parem 
leg. patrem], by proceeding from whom He became a Son, 
— being First-bom as generated before all, and Only- 
begotten as alone begotten from God, in a proper sense, 
from the womb of His heart, as the Father testifies, ' My 
heart has burst forth with a Word most good ^ (B) .^^ 

Here Tertullian, like Justin, understands the title of 
'' First-bom ^' to refer to the Divine Sonship, not like 
Athanasius to the Word^s Syncatabasis. ^^ Ex vulva cordis 
ipsius^^ answers to the iv To7g a-irxdiy'^voiq and iv xapJ»* 
of Theophilus, and the ^^ cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus'' 
of Zeno, and the ^^in gremio^^ and ^^in f^YiTpx'' of Vic* 
torinus, as we shall find infra. 

. . . ^^ Nor need I longer- insist on this point, as if the 
Word were not from God both under the name of Wisdom 
and Eeason and of the whole Divine Mind and Spirit; who 
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was made the Son of that God, from whom by going forth 
He was generated (B) . You ask me, do I lay down that 
bhe Word is sonie Substance formed (constructam) by 
bhe [Divine] Spirit and the carrying on [traditione] of 
Wisdom ? Just so . • . I say that nothing could have 
proceeded from God empty and void, inasmuch as not 
being put forth [prolatum] from what is empty and void, 
and that That cannot be without a substance which pro- 
ceeded from so great a Substance, and has produced so 
great substances . . . Whatever, then, was the Word^s 
substance, That I call a Person, and for That I claim the 
name of Son ; and, in acknowledging Him for a Son, I 
am maintaining that He is the Father^s Second/' 

'^ The Father's Second,'' that is, a Reiteration of the 
Father, not a name, or quality, or act, but a substantial 
Person, as he has said all along. 

Such is Tertullian's teaching, as clear and decided in 
character, — as grand, viewed as an exposition of Catholic 
Truth on the general doctrine of the Trinity, — as it is 
distinctly faulty on that one point, the Son's co-eternity, 
considered as the Son — the consequence of an error 
which has its root, I repeat, in his defective apprehen- 
sion of the Divine Attributes. 

4. NovATiAN is commonly considered to be the author 
of the Treatise de Trinitatey as if on the authority of St. 
Jerome, but nothing depends on the Treatise being Nova- 
tian's, as in any case it is a work of the Ante-Nicene period. 

'' What shall we say then ? Does Scripture set forth 
two Gods ? How then does it say, that God is One ? or 
is Christ not God ?" &c. c. 30, p. 231, ed. Jackson. 
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Here is the same objection proposed, on the score of 
the Monarchia, which we find in Hippolytus, svpr. p. 225, 
and in Tertullian, Prax. c. 4. 

^^ Grod the Father is Founder and Creator of all things; 
alone without origin, the invisible, illimitable, immortal, 
eternal, and one God/' c. 31, p. 236. 

This is like the start of Tatian, Theophflns, HippolytuB, 
and Tertullian, supra. 

^^ Out of whom, when He willed. The Word, His Son, 
was bom,'' or "The Word was born to be a Son (B)," 
(Sermo FiKus natus est.) In the former of these ren- 
derings he will agree in the use of terms with Tertullian ; 
in the latter Him, whom TertuUian calls Batio before and 
Sermo after His birth, Novatian calls Sermo before it. In 
either rendering Novatian considers the gennesis temporal, 
for he says " quando voluit.'' So ottote u'OsAtjcrcv, Theo- 
philus, suj)r. p. 210, and Hippolytus, p. 223. 

^^ Whom we understand to be not a mere voice, &c. . • 
but the substance of a virtue sent forth from God (pro- 
latae a Deo) ." 

" He then, whereas He is begotten from the Father, 
still is ever in the Father : I say ' ever in,' not as main- 
taining that He was not born, but that He was bom. But 
we must pronounce Him to be ever in the Father, who is 
before all time, for no time can be assigned to Him, who 
is before time." 

Hero Novatian understands ^^ before time" to mean 
'^ from eternity," with Justin and Melito, svpr. pp. 205, 
211, and Zeno, infra. 

^^ For He is ever iq the Father, or else the Father is 
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not ever Father/' Here Novatian implies that the 
Father has been ever a Father, in opposition to Tertul- 
lian ; but, since he has said above that the birth of the Son 
«¥as ^^ quavdo voluit Pater/' which is inconsistent with 
Btemity, I think it natural to take the words in one of 
those other senses which they admit, in which they are in 
harmony with the " quando/' 

For instance, Tertullian himself, though he denied 

that God was a Father from eternity, would probably or 

certainly allow that He was Father in posse , together with 

ihe Arian Theognis and the Emperor Constantino. And 

such an explanation or evasion receives some shelter 

from St. Thomas's solution of the parallel question about 

creation. ''Actio Dei est aetema, sed effectus non est 

aetemus." Vid. Sylv. in Quaest. 45, p. 344. 

Also, if Novatian, as the other authors I have quoted, 
considered that the Word's inherence in God before the 
Qennesis was an existence ''in vulva cordis ipsius," as 
Tertullian speaks, this would be assigning not only a 
potential, but actually an incipient Paternity to the 
leather from everlasting. 

And further, it is plain that the very idea of "the 
Word" implies a Jilietas^ and if the Word is eternal, 
80 is the^Ke^as. I have already referred to Dionysius, 
who says, "Words are our children," vid, Athan. de Sent, 
Dion, 23. Vid. the XoyoTrocToop of Marcellus and Photinus, 
ftipr, p. 23. 

Novatian, then, might hold that the Father was Father 
from eternity, because there lay hid within Him He, 
who had the nature of a Son (both as being the Word, 
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and as being the Son at length), yet might hold also 
that the actual germesis or nativitas was temporal. He 
proceeds : — 

^^ He then, when the Father willed, proceeded from 
the Father; and, whereas He was in the Father, He 
proceeded out of the Father ; and, whereas He was in 
the Father, because He was out of the Father, hencefortli 
(postmodum) He was with the Father, because He pro- 
ceeded from the Father, namely, that Divine Substance, 
whose name is the Word (B) /' 

The ^^cum Patre^^ answers to St. John's vpog rov im, 
John i. 1, and to Hippolytus's Trocpia-TocTo and to Ter- 
tuUian's ^^ assistens ; '^ and they aU interpret St. John as 
speaking of the state of the Word, not before, but after. 
the gennesis. 

" Worthily is He before all things ; but He is after the 
Father, since by Him all things were made, who pro- 
ceeded from Him, at whose will all things were made 
(C) . He was God, proceeding out of God, constituting 
the Second Person, after the Father, as being the Son, 
but not robbing the Father of His prerogative of being 
the One God,'' &c. 

A passage presently follows so remarkable for beauty 
and accuracy of expression, and for anticipation of the 
medieval theology, that I wiU quote it in the original :-' 

^^ Unus Deus ostenditur verus et aeternus Pater ; a quo 
solo haec vis Divinitatis emissa, etiam in Filium tradita 
et directa, rursum per substantiae communionem ad 
Patrem revolvitur. Deus quidem ostenditur Filius, cui 
Divinitas tradita et porrecta conspicitur ; et tamen nihilo- 
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unus uiius Dens Pater probatur, dum gradatim reci- 
roco meatu ilia Majestas at que Divinitas ad Patrem, 
ni dederat earn, rursum ab illo ipso Filio revertitur et 
etorquetur/' 

Here are the doctrines of the Consubstantiality and 
]!oinherence. This author approaches more nearly to 
loctrinal precision than any of the writers in East or 
JVest who have come before us. 

5. Lactantius is of no authority in himself any more 
ian Constantino; nor should I cite him, if he stood / 

ione. The force of his testimony lies in his being one j 

>f a number, who may be said to appeal and respond * t^ 
each other. And in particular his doctrine is in its ^ 
nain points remarkably coincident with that of his t 

iellow- Africans, TertuUian, Zeno, and Victorinils. Ho *^ 

^ould seem then, not indeed in the details, but stiQ in J 

he substance of his statements, to be reporting what he \ 

earned from his ecclesiastical teachers. One idea he 
as, indeed, which must be original with him ; I do not 
nd it in the writers I have been enumerating, and it has ' "^ 

ist the appearance of a clever antithesis of his own or "4 

>ine other private person, by way of systematizing divine 
Uths. He contrasts our Lord with the Archangel who ^ f ' 
U, as if they had anything in common. ^^ God,^^ he 
ys, ^^ before He commenced this fabric of the world, | j) 
•oduced (produxit) a spirit like to Himself (B) , who was 
>ssessed (praeditus) of the virtues of God the Father 
. . Then, He mado^' (ho does not say ^^ produced") | \ 
another, in whom the nature (indoles) of his Divine 
igin (stvrpis) did not remain. Accordingly, he was 
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poisoned with his own envy, and passed over firom good 
to evil/' InsUt. ii. 9, ed. 1748. 

But here at least is the temporal germesis in j^ree- 
ment with Tertullian and the rest. 

" He was twice bom ; first in spirit, afterwards in 
flesh. Whence it is said in Jeremias, ' Before I formed 
Thee in the womb, I knew Thee.*'' Inst. iv. 8. 

Here again is the expression ^^ in utero ;" and, as the 
other three Africans concur in using this image of the 
Divine Sonship, and among the Greeks Theophilus, we 
may suppose that Lactantius too, at least includes under 
it a reference to our Lord's heavenly as well as of Hifl 
earthly nature. To the same eflfect he continues : — 

'^Also in the same prophet: 'Blessed He who was 
before He was bom,' which has happened to no one 
else but Christ, who, being the Son of Grod from 
the beginning, is regenerated anew according to the 
flesh." 

It would be obvious to take the birth spoken of in these 
words, *^He was before He was bom" of our Lord's 
human nature, were it not that it was a known formula 
in reference to His Divine Nature, the denial of which 
was anathematized at Nicaea. It is found also, with re- 
ference to our Lord's Divine Nature, long after the 
Nicene Council, in St. Hilary and St. Zeno, as we shall 
see infra. I do not say that Lactantius understands it 
in that sense in this passage. I quote the passage merely 
^'^ to give another instance of the common knowledge and 

use of the formula among Catholics. 

" Holy Writ teaches . . . that that Son of God is 
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rod^s Word (Sermo) , or again. His Reason (Ratio) . . . 
lightly is He called the Sermo and Verbum of God 

. . whom God conceived, not in the womb, but in the 
oind (non utero, sed mente) ,'' 

That is, " in utero mentis,^^ a figurative " uterus/' It 

8 to be observed, he uses the word ^^ conceived,'^ thus 
Jarrying out the idea of a birth, but there is nothing to 
iow that he did not believe the conception to be from 
everlasting . 

... ^^ If any one wonders that it should be possible 
"or God from God, by the putting forth (prolatione) of 
His voice and breath, to be generated, he will cease to i 
bonder, when he has acquainted himself with the sacred J 
mce of the Prophets. '^ Ibid. ^""^^ 

Here he speaks of the Sonship as commencing with 
Hat ^^ prolatio vocis et spiritAs '' which was introductory 
creation, that is, of a temporal gennesis. 

That, with the foregoing writers, he holds the Consub- '"^ 

fcantiality and the Coinherence, is plain from the following ^^ 

assage: — 

'^ How is itj that, whereas we profess to worship one i - J 
od, nevertheless we assert that there are two, God the ] / 
ather and God the Son ? . . . Neither can the Father | 
a without the Son nor the Son be separated from the 
ather. . . . Since then it is the Father who constitutes 
le Son, and the Son who constitutes the Father, there is 
'ne Mind to both of Them, one Spirit, one Substance ; 
ut the Father is, as it were, the exuberant Fount, the Son 

9 if the stream that flows from it ; the One is like the 
lun, the other as the Ray . . . When by the prophets 
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one and the same is called the Hand of Gk)d^ and the 
Power, and the Word, certainly there is no division be- 
tween Them . . . The One is as if Two, and the Two as 
if One . . . Rightly Each is called the One God; for, 
whatever is in the Father, flows on to the Son, and what 
is in the Son comes to Him from the Father/^ IZ^.iv.29. 
6. St. Hilary did not teach the same doctrine after hia 
banishment into Phrygia, as he taught before it. When 
he returned, he taught, as in his work de Trinitate, that 
our Lord was Son from everlasting ; but at first, as in 
his comment on the Psalms, he used the celebrated 
formula, which, in agreement with TertuUian, Novatian, 
and others, implied that the germesis was temporal. He 
always held the ^^ Consubstantial," though he did not 
hear of the Nicene Council or Creed till thirty-one years 
after the Council was held. ^^ Though I had been re- 
generated,^^ he says, ^^ and had continued some time in the 
Episcopate, I never heard the Nicene Faith till I was 
on the point of exile ; but to me the meaning of Homo- 
iision and HomocUsion was suggested by the Gospels and 
Apostles. ^^ de Synod. 91. In him then we have a speci- 
men of pure Western belief, uninfluenced by the contro- 
versies of the day. That this is the right view to take 
of him is confirmed to us by the parallel avowal of the 
Gallic Council of Aries, a.d. 360, in its letter to lie 
Orientals: — ^^ Verbum usiam/' its Fathers say, ^^a vobis 
quondam contra Ariomanitarum haeresim inventum, * 
nobis semper sancte fideHterque susceptum est" Hil* 
Opp, p. 1353; where the remarkable words ^^ quondam a 
vobis '^ show how little the Gallic Church of that day 
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iized to themselves the true character of the Nicene 
Its Bishops believed, not on the word of a Council 
)metime held in the Bast/^ but upon the authority 
heir immemorial tradition. 

Such being the significancy of St. Hilary^s testimony, 
it does he tell us in his work on St. Matthew about the 
ine gennesis ? He tells us that He who was the Word 
n eternity, became the Son in order to creation. ^^ The 
)rd,'' he says, ^^was in the beginning God, and with 
i from the beginning. He was born from Him who 
J, and He that was bom had this prerogative, viz. that 

it is who ^erat antequam nasceretur;^ that is, there 
he same eternity of Him who begat, and of Him who 
)egotten.^' Matt, xxxi. 3. 

Eere we seem to see the reason why this formula, 
Irat antequam nasceretur," which to us has an hereti- 
sound as implying the temporal gennesis, was used by 
lat theologians as Hilary, and was recognized as exist- 
', yet not reprobated, nay, indirectly sanctioned by the 
3ene Fathers when they anathematized those who 
lied it. It was an obvious escape from the Arian 
ument, "A son has, as such, a beginning of existence .'' 
IS formula in fact answered, ^^ Yes, as a son He had a 
finning, but He was the eternal Word before He was 

Son. As in the fulness of the times the Eternal 
)rd became the Son of man, so in the beginning of days 
had become the Son of God.^^ 

Eowever, St. Hilary unlearned this doctrine after his 
It to Asia Minor and Alexandria. In Asia Minor he 
aid have proof of the dangerous use which the Semi- 



Xoyog^ and, o Xoyog iv tw 9fw arfXii?, yiyyin^i\g,riXsioq •] 
Orat. iv. 11, 12. Accordingly, in Ms de Trinitatey '. 
without distinctly condemning the ancient and 
spread opiaion which he had himself held, lays do^ 
both the formula in which it was embodied, and i 
tradictory, are alike unmeaning ; for, if the gem 
from everlasting, our Lord neither was, nor w 
before He was bom. " Cum natum semper es 
says, ^^ nihil aliud sit confitendum esse quam na 
sensui, antequam nascitur ^ vel fuisse/ vol ^ non 
non subjacet/^ de Trin, xii. 31. 

7. However, the opinion did not die with Hil 
has the sanction of St. Zeno of Verona some yea 
Hilary gave it up. Zeno was consecrated in 362, a: 
close upon the second Ecumenical Council in 381, 
to posterity a certain number of discourses, doctri 
hortatory, written with great force and elegan( 
these his conformity in all respects with the Nicene c 
is, as might be expected, entire ; he is distinct upon 1 
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i:- 



He proceeds unto a nativity^ ^ qui erat antequam 

isceretur/ equal to the Father in all things, for the 

ather in ipsum alium se genuit ex se, ex innascibili 

dlicet sua ilia substantia/^ &c. 

Here Zeno uses the very formula, which was shel- 



1 



es did embrace (amplectebatur) in the profound im- 
netrable secret of His own Mind (A) , and with a 
lowledge which was all His own, not without tho aflfec- 
)n felt towards a Son, but without the manifestation of 
im. Therefore that ineffable and incomprehensible 
"isdom propagates Wisdom, and Omnipotence Omnipo- 
ace (B). From God is bom God, "De Ingenito XJni- 
initus, de Solo Solus, de Toto Totus, de Vero Verus, de 
jrfecto Perfectus, Totum Patris habens, nihil derogans 
itri." 

Here observe the tenses, ^^amplectebatur'' and ^^ nas- 
bur/' That this ^^ nativitas'' is not the eternal Ballerini 
aaply grants 5 but with Bull, he maintains that the word 
jnotes the Father's decree or the Son's procession to 
eate the world, an hypothesis for which I cannot see that 
) advances any argument, for the connection of two events 
no argument for their identity. Also observe the ex- 
•ession, ^^ Filii non sine affectu ;" he does not say, ^^ with 
e affection," to signify that it marked the beginning of 
At relation which was perfected in the ^^perfecta na- , 
Titas," as TertuUian speaks, prior to creation. Of 
»urse the love of the First Divine Person to the Second 
as infinitely full from all eternity; but Zeno is here 
)eaking of the Paternal lovo towards a Son. He goes 
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tered at Nicaea, whicli we have fomid in Hilary and 
Lactantius^ and which is the recognized symbol of the 
temporal gennesis, as held by Tatian, Theophilus, Hippo- 
lytus, and the rest, as the homoiision is of our Lord's 
proper divinity. 

Again, in ii. 4, Zeno says : ^'Erat ante omnia manens, 
unus et idem alter, ex semet ipso in semet ipsmn Deus, 
secreti sui solus conscius (A), cujus ex ore, ut rerum 
natura, quae non erat, fingeretur, prodivit UnigenituB 
Filius (B) , cordis ejus nobiHs inquilinus, exinde visibilis 
necessario effectus, quia orbem terrae erat ipse facturus (C), 
humanumque visitaturus genus/' &c. 

Here by " visibiKs effectus/' as by ''revelamine" in the 
former passage, he connects his doctrine with the aoparon 
oi/ra opxrou from of Hippolytus. Observe also the con- 
trast between '^ cordis inquilinus,'' and " ex ore/' after the 
manner of Tertullian. 

Again, in ii. 5, which is in part a repetition trf ii. 3, he 
says, ^^ Excogitatarum ut ordinem ins trueret rerum (C), 
ineffabilis ilia Virtus incomprehensibi^^sque sapientia e 
regione cordis eructatVerbum, Omnipotentia sepropagat/' 
&c. Here ^^ excogitatarum '' seems to answer to the 
ivuonh]g of Hippolytus. 

It is remarkable that he says a few lines later : — " Tem- 
perat se propter rerum naturam Filius, ne exsertae ma- 
jestatis Dominum non possit mundi istius mediocritas 
sustinere.'' This reminds us of the doctrine of Athana- 
sius, 8upr. pp. 73, 156. And this explains, as Ballerini 
suggests, the words of Tertullian, which have been 
charged with a denial of the co-equality of the Son, 
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h.ereas he is speaking of the Syncatabasis. ^^Invisi- 
lem Patrem intelligemus pro plenitudine majestatis, 
sibilem vero FiKum agnoscemus pro modulo deriva- 
3iiis/^ adv, Prax, 14. 

If it is a startling phenomenon^ that a Saint and Martyr^ 
any years after the Nicene Council, should countenance 
doctrine which Augustine rightly puts into his cata- 
gue of heresies, I should insist on the other hand, as 
© fact, equally remarkable, that the Council makes \ 
ention of it without condemning it, nay, with an 
^press condemnation of those who denied it, and next, 
>on the assurance which was given by the Alexandrian 
^uncil to the whole world in 362, the year of Zeno^s con- 
cration, that it was enough to accept the words of the 
icene Creed in order to be an orthodox believer.^ 

8. ViCTOEiNUS, who wrote almost contemporaneously 
ith Zeno, has as little authority, taken by himself, as 
actantius, but is valuable as one of a company of con- 
ntient writers, both as supporting and completing their 
atements. He was an African, and, while a heathen, 
ught rhetoric at Rome. Augustine relates the cir- 
Lmstances of his conversion, and how, when the hour 
me for his making profession of his faith, and he had 
e option given him of making it privately, he declined 

^ Without withdrawing what I have maintained ahove in Dissert. 3, 
, 57, &c., that the " non crat antequam nasceretur " of the Arians 
s an enthymeme of their own directed against CathoKcs, I do not 
J my way to deny that TertuUian hefore Arius, and Zeno after 
a, used on their part the " Erat antequam nasceretur" deliher- 
ly and independently as a positive formula. ^ 
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the considerate suggestion. '' When he stood up," says 
St. Augustine, '' the spectators whispered his name one 
to another, with a voice of congratulation, and there ran a 
low murmur through the joyful multitude, ^Victorinus, 
Victorinus ! ^ ^^ The Saint continues : ^^ And, when that 
man of Thine, SimpHcian, related this to me, I was on 
fire to imitate him. ^^ Victorinus was converted in 360 or 
361 ; and, as he was advanced in years, the works which 
he drew up against the Arians cannot have been written 
much later than that date. 

St. Jerome calls them very obscure, and Gennadius 
considers them deficient in knowledge of Scripture. I 
am not considering them here in either of these respects; 
but in respect of their doctrinal enunciations, whether 
the catechetical instruction, which accompanied his con- 
version, was given him in Rome or in Carthage. It is 
enough for my purpose, if he has a clear view of 
doctrine, and that in coincidence with the writers whom 
I have quoted, and in illustration of them. Now, while 
he is clear upon the Consubstantiality, &c., he distinctly 
teaches that the genncsis was a process ; that our Lord 
from eternity was God and from God, but still only in 
God, ^^in corde,^^ ^Wulva,^^ or *^^utero;^^ as such He was 
the Logos, the ^^ alter et idem^^ of Zeno, (Victorinus 
uses the term foetus,) which was at length to become a 
Son ; that, when the world was to be created. He was 
born and manifested, became the Son, and acted as the 
principle of order and beauty, the life, the sustaining 
power, of the universe. I shall quote him under A, B, 
and C, symbols which I have all along used as designating 
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respectively the Word Endiathetic, the Word Prophoric, 
and the Primogenitus. It will be observed that He holds 
the Homoiision and the Coinherence. 

A. ^^ Brat circa Denm Logos, et in principio. Ergo 
semper fuit/^ de Gener, 16 ; ap. Gralland, t. 8. 

^^^In principio^ esse, non generatmn esse significat. 
Non genitus est Logos, qumn Deus ipse Logos sit, sed 
quiescens et silens Logos /^ Ibid, 17. 

^^ Unigenitus qui est in gremio Patris ... in gremio, 
et ill [ji,riTpo(, substantiae ofxoovfriop ; uterque, et substantia 
et divinitate consistens ; uterque in utroque ; et cognoscit 
uterque utrumque.^' adv. Arium, i. 15. 

^^ Gravida occultum habet quod paritura est. Non 
enim foetus non est ante partum, sed in occulto est.^^ 
de Gen, 14. 

B. ^^Et generatione pervenit in manifestationem oy 
operatione, quod fuit h potentia. Absconditi manifes- 
fcatio generatio est.^^ de Gen, 14. j 

C. ^^Universalis Logos Pilius Dei est, cuj us potentia 
3roveniunt et procedunt in generationem omnia et con- 
dstunt. Ipsius ergo potentia, procedens et simul 
ixistens cum Patre, facit omnia et generat.^' adv, 
irium, i. 22. 

^^ Quod Filius Logos, est in actionem festinans sub- 
stantia ; vita enim Logos, et intelligentia Logos, pro- 
sessit in substantiam eorum quae sunt intellectibilium et 
lylicorum ; et idcirco actio ipsius Logi propter imbecilli- 
iatem percipientium ipsum et patitur et passibilis est, vel 
potius passibilis dicitur.^' Ibid, i. 24. 

These last words excellently express Athanasius's idea 
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of the Syncabahasu. With Justin and the rest^ Vic- 
torinuB recognizes the ministrative, servile^ and passible 
condition of the Primogenitns, (not in His divine nature 
of course, but) in His voluntary office, terminating as it 
did in His incarnation and passion, a condition which 
arose out of the necessary imperfection of that created 
universe with which, for its exaltation. He condescended 
to be implicated. 
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§ 15. CONCLUSION. 



Thus we find that till about the year 360, till after the 
Arian Councils of Seleucia and Ariminum, till the death of 
Constantius and the great Council of Alexandria, the 
writers of the Bast and West, as far as their works are 
extant, professed the doctrine of the temporal gennesis. 
Shortly after that date St. Phoebadius and St. Ambrose 
in the West, and St. Basil and the two Gregories in the 
Bast, initiate on that point a sounder theological litera- 
ture. Or, if it seems extreme and dangerous thus to 
speak^ let me say instead, that from the first and through 
the following centuries the language of the Alexandrian 
writers is as clear concerning the Btemal Oennesis as 
the language of ecclesiastical writers after that date, 
and as the language of theologians now ; whereas the 
[language of the Ante-Nicene writers in East and West 
was undeniably unlike what would be tolerated now, and 
llike what now would be called, and rightly called, heresy. 
Nay, I will admit still more: — though I cannot myself 
i accept, I will tolerate the subterfuge, as I consider it, of 
l^hose modems who would save the credit of these writers 
[in East and West, by the hypothesis that when they spoke 
a temporal gennesis immediately before the creation, 
ley Were not speaking of the real gennesis, which is 
)m eternity, but of the Son's procession to create, 
led gennesis by a figure, although those writers say not 
word to suggest that they were speaking figuratively. 
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and are simply silent about an eternal and true gen/M$iM4 
This last representation of the historical fact will be qmtoi 
enough for my purpose ; for I am only engaged in point"'] 
ing out those facts in the foregoing centuries which gave ttj 
handle to the Semi-Arian doctrine in the fourth, and tihei 
statements of a figurative gennesis on the part of tha* 
early Catholic writers are so very like the denial of iA 
proper gennesis from eternity, that it is no wonder if 
Semi-Arians did take them, or rather very wonderftd 
they had not taken them, to mean what they p] 
said. • 

To the general statement I have been making I hai 
already said there was one all-important exception in 
East, viz. the dogmatic enunciation of the Councils 
Antioch, A.D. 264-272. 

There is also one great exception in the West, which 
have now to notice, and it is where it ought to be, in 
See of St. Peter. It is a great misfortune to us that we] 
have not had preserved to us the dogmatic utterances of' 
the Ante-Niceno Popes ; a fragment of one of them re- ^ 
mains, and it accidentally contains an assertion, indireot 
but clear^ of the very doctrine we desiderate in certain other. ] 
writers, the eternal existence of the Son. It is in Pope 
Dionysius^s notice of some supposed heresy at Alexandnai 
which over-zealous ecclesiastics had brought before the-] 
Holy See. The portion which remains to us of his letter ] 
is written in a tone of authority and decision which 
became an infallible Voice. After censuring some quasi- 
tritheistic error, he proceeds : 

'^ Equally must one censure those who hold the Son 
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a work, and consider the Lord has come into being, as 

le of things that really came to be ; whereas the divine 

;les witness to a generation suitable to Him and 

►ecoming, but not to any fashioning or making. A 

blasphemy then is it, not ordinary, but even the highest, 

say that the Lord is in any sort a handiwork ; for if 

!e became Son, once He was not ; hut He tvas always/' 

He goes on to explain the words in Proverbs, ^^ The 

lOrd created Me, &c.," and it is remarkable how 

iroughout his remarks he ignores the hypothesis of a 

jmporal gennesiSy knowing only the temporal birth from 

[ary and the Divine Sonship from everlasting. 

And here I conclude my inquiry into the historical 
origin of Arianism, perhaps rather abruptly, and cer- 
tainly without exhausting it. I cannot hope to have 
read all that ought to be read upon it, or to have covered 
the whole ground which it occupies, or to have done full 
justice to the views of other commentators and critics, or 
to have guarded my own from all objections. So far is 
certain, that, whatever have been my pains, I cannot have 
escaped errors in matters of detail, though I have no 
misgiving about the substantial correctness of what I 
tave written. 
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{From Notes, dated August 22, 1835.) 
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THE HEEESY OF APOLLINAEIS. 

H'1<1 ApoUinarian heresy is at first siglit 
antithetical to Arianism; Aiians denying 
our Lord's true divinitj, and Apollinaria 
His true humanity. 

[For a good and Interesting account of ApolUnaris, vid. Wake 
^ainat Bossaet, Appfndin' in vol. 28 of " Popish ContToversy; " 
■id. also Fetavios de Ineam. i 6, t. 11-13, and Tillemont, 
Kihnoires, t. 7, p. 602, edit. 1706. Basoage and Bayle are unfui, 
electing from tho report of early writers about his opinions just what 
hey chooBe.] 

2. But only at first sight; for the very tenet, which con- 
ititntes the ApoUinarian heresy, viz. t^e denial of the 
existence of any mind or intellect, »ev(, in our Lord's 
luman nature, was already professed, and in a still bolder 
Torm, by the Arians. 

[The Arians denied, not only the voSf in our Lord's soul, but they 
refiised to ascribe to Him a soul of an; kind ; whereas the ApoUi- 
oorians did not deny Him a soul, so that intellect was away, that 
ia, an animal soul. This was not among the original Arian errors. 
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Perhaps they were cut short in their full profession of heresy by 
the prompt indignation which their denial of our Ixxrd's divinity 
excited. Denial of EEis human soul is not found as one of thar 
tenets in the letters of Alexander, Arius, <&;c. at the heginning of 
the controversy, nor in the historical accounts of it, a.d. 319-341. 
It is apparently mentioned hy Athanasius, Adelph, 1, (with the 
words, vvv Jf xar 6>lyov uTfOKarapaivovTs^,) and ApoU, i. 15, A.D. 
371-2. And later still hy Gregory Naz. 1 Ep. ad Cledon. t 2, 
p. 87, hy Theod. ffaer. iv. 1, and August, ffaer. 55, King (Oreed, 
p. 230) considers it as only partially received among the Aiians. 
It was received, as we find from Theod. sfipr. and Eranist, iL 
pp. 73, 80, by the Eunomians, the extreme party among them, 
A.D. 357. The Benedictine Editor of St. Hilary, Praef. n. 119, 
also says, '^ Neque hie error erat omnium qui Ario favebant oom- 
munis, sed insignium quorundam Arianorum proprius." He men- 
tions Potamius (vid. Phoebad. contr. Avian, p. 251); also, Ursadoft 
and Yalens (Theod. Hist, ii. 8) ; and, referring, but not assenting, 
to Baronius (Ann, 324, n. 100), Eusebius. Theodoret («^.), and 
Leontius (de Sectis, iii. 4, p. 365), say, that the Arians adopted 
the tenet to baffle the Catholics, who were accustomed to explain 
texts indicative of infirmity in our Lord, by referring such to EGs 
human nature. However, it was but the natural or necessary 
result of their original heresy, and of their dislike of mystery in 
religion. If the Word was not God, why should He not act as, and 
instead of, the soul of a man ? 

The Arians were not the only forerunners of ApoUinaris. Origen 
(de Princ. ii. 5) seems to refer to other such, and Hippoljtus 
(contr, Noet, 17) when, after speaking of our Lord's soul, he adds, 
XoyiKYiv 5e Xsyco,^ 

3. Again^ it must be recollected^ that the heresies con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, even though 
on paper they look contrary to each other, do in fact, 
when analyzed, run together into one. For they are all 
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^posed to the one Truths and are thereby a negation of 
bose ultimate principles of thought, on which that Truth 
eats ; and thus really, one and all are ranged on one line 
•^er against the Truth alone, which seems at first sight to 
L© between them. 

[ThuB Arianism and Sabellianism, though diametrically opposed to 
e«ch other in a drawn-out scheme of doctrine, substantially agree 
ogether, and are contrary to the Catholic Faith, inasmuch as the True 
SUih asserts or admits the existence of mysteries in any human 
riew of the Divine Nature, and both heresies virtually deny it. 
&gain, the Platonic doctrine of the Logos svhaQeTog and w^ofo^utog, 
3ie "Word conceived in the mind and the Word spoken, a Divine 
attribute and a Divine energy, leads either to Sabellianism or to 
Ikxianism ;-— to Sabellianism, since the Divine Word, Endiathetic, is 
aot a Person ; to Arianism, since the Personal Word, Kophoric, 
a not strictly Divine. And again, Arians, Sabellians, Nestorians, 
md Monophjsites, agree together in the assumption on starting, 
bliat nature and person are always coincident in intellectual beings ; 
vid. Damasc. contr, Jacob, ii. t. 1, p. 398; Leont. in Nestor, i. C"/^ ( 
p. 660; Vigil. Thaps. contr. Eutych, ii. 10, p. 727; Anast. j 

JSodeg. ii. fin. p. 70, vi. pp. 96, 98, ix. p. 140, xvii. p. 308.] ^^^ 

4. And thus, over and above any direct and avowed ^ y\ 
identity of doctrine between ApoUinarianism and Arian- "^^ - 
ism^ there are, as it were, underground communications 
between the one and the other. For instance, as we shall ^ ■ , 
see presently, inasmuch as ApoUinarianism tends to the 
doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Divine Son with 
His assumed flesh, so does it necessanly favour the Arian 
denial of His consubstantiality with the Father. 

[Thus St. Ambrose : " Emergunt alii [Apollinaristae], qui camem 
Domini et divinitatem dicant unius esse naturae. . . . Jam tolera- 
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biliores sunt Ariani, quoram per istoe perfidiae robnr adoleseit; at 
majore contentioDe adserant [Ariani] Patrem, Filium, et Spiritom 
Sanctum unius non esse substantiae, quia isti [Apollinaristae] divi- 
nitatem Domini et carnem substantiae unius dicere tentayanmt^' 
Incam. 49.] 

5. However, ApoUinaris does not seem to have been 
aware that there was really but one falsehood in theolo^cal 
teaching, as there was but one truth. Perhaps he was 
deceived by the ethical diflferences of his tea.ching from 
that of the Arians j and, as he disliked them^ and had 
zealously opposed them to his own temporal disadvantage, 
he might easily be induced to think in consequence, that 
no views which he was putting forward would advance 
the interests either of Arianism or of heresies cognate to it. 

[The literary remains of ApoUinaris, as of the Eutychians, display 
an unction, very unlike Arianism, which made its way by means of 
a pretentious logic. These teachers write devotionaUy rather than 
controversiaUy. Eutyches in particular refused to argue, out of 
reverence, as he said, towards our Lord. Whenever his incon- 
sistencies were urged upon him, he said the subject was beyond 
him. He considered our Lord ar^sTrrag TpaTrnvou, and that in 
His own secret way, quomodo voluit et scit. ap. Leon. Ep, 21. He 
professed to dislike ^va-iohoyziv, Condi, t. 2, pp. 157, a.d. 164, 
«fec. &c. Leontius remarks on this evasion, contr. Nest, i. p. 665. 
The same character of mind manifests itself in the Eranistes of 
Theodoret's dialogues. Vid. Dial. i. p. 18, fin. /ulyi fjLoi Xoyia-fMUi) &c. 
also i. p. 11, ii. p. 105. Leo, speaking of Eutyches, says that his 
heresy was " de imperitia magis quam de versutia natus." Ep. 31> 
p. 854 ; vid, also Epp. 30, p. 849 ; Epp, 28, p. 801 ; 33, p. 865; 
34, p. 870 ; 35, p. 877 ; 88, p. 1058. After Eutyches there was ' 
a change ; vid. Leont. de Sect. vii. 3, 4. Severus and his party 
were skilfiil controversialists; Damasc. contr, JaCoh, ii. and x* 
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Maxim, t. 2, p. 280. Anast. Hodeg, pp. 20, 308^ <&c. As lu 
Apollinaris, he was a man of education, and wrote with force as 
well as with warmth, and his followers had soon the evil repute, not 
only of clever disputation, hut also of literary forgeries, as indeed 
had the Monophysites also. The Pseudo-Areopagite is hy Fr. 
Lequien attrihuted to Monophysites {Dissert, Damasc, ii. 14, <fec.), 
while Leontius has a work defravdihus ApolUnistarum.l 

6. Moreover, he might easily persuade himself that he 
was but following out and completing, clearing and defining 
and protecting the teaching of the Fathers . The great truth 
which they had ever propounded, was that the Eternal 
Son had come into the world in our nature — language 
which implied that His Personality was divine, and His 
manhood only an adjunct to it, instrument, or manifesta- 
tion. " The Word was clothed in flesh,^^ he would say ; 
"He dwelt, acted, revealed Himself in the flesh, but this 
was as far from being a real addition to His own self, as 
a garment or an instrument is from being a part of a man. 
A garment is made to fit the wearer ; so must our Lord's 
human nature be shaped and adjusted for a union with 
His divine. It had not a substantiye character ; it was 
xiot an hypostasis ; else it would have a personality of its 
own; accordingly, it could not in all respects be similar to 
the ordinary make of human kind. 

[There are two meanings to the word " suhstantive," as to the 
^ord "hypostasis;" to a^Xwj ov, xa) ro xaff eauro ov; Leont. de 
^ect, vii 2 ; hare existence, and self-existence, as in grammar, 
^n adjective in contrast with a suhstantive. We may allowahly say 
tihat our Lord used His manhood after the manner of an attribute, 
but still that manhood did really exist. St. Cyril, who has been 
accoBcd of Apollinarianism, was so impressed with the danger of 
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giving it an opening in his own teaching, that, in spite of '* hypo- 
stasis " hcing hj his day so generally used in the sense of '' Person/' 
he does not scruple to maintain in his Anathematisms that our 
Lord's manhood was an hypostasis. '' Falam est," says Fetavios, 
Incam, vi. 2, n. 3, p. 274, <' ibi," that is, in his Anathematisms 
and his defence of them, <' hypostasin pro persona non accipi, sed 
pro solida, vera, et non imaginaria re, sive rei extantia."] 

7 . In like maimer then^ as a man was not a garment, 

so our Lord was not a man; that is^ stridtly speaking, 

He had not a manhood ; He was God clothed in our nature. 

[Apollinaris did not i*efuse to call our Lord '' man;" Leont de 
fr. Ap, p. 705, c. And Eutyches says, " In veritate, non in phan- 
tasmate homo f actus," ap. Leon. Ep. 21, p. 741 ; nay, Tkui^ 
avO^wTTo^, Cone, Hard. t. 2, p. 157, yet he said our Lord's body 
was avO^uTTivov, not avO^dTrou, Leon. Ep. 26, 30 ; ConciL t iL 
p. 165. And the Eranistes, Dial. ii. p. 82. But the last-named 
pleads hard to be excused doing so : to /aev eI^bvcu rriv Xm^'iffca 
(pv<nv'7rpoi^yov riOsfjuzf to Se ye avO^aTTov aTTOfiaXETv riig oiMovtuf^ 
rov (Turrj^ay cfMiK^uvEiv ea-ri. Dial, ii. p. 83. And, t! to ovayKO^Of 
u/xoii avQ^coTTov ovof/A^eiv tov cuTrj^a ; ibid. p. 78. Also he says, it 
is Tre^iTTov to call Him raan, p. 85 ; again, that before His passion 
He was called man, but not after, p. 93. And the Apollinarian in 
Incert. Dial. v. 2-14, gives eight reasons in proof that our Lord 
is not man. These teachers preferred to speak of His eva-a^xoi 
Trapoua-la, Concil. Hard. t. 2, pp. 163, 197, 235, after the prece- 
dent given by Athanasius, Adelph. 1, and by Cyril, Catech. iii. H; 
xii. 15; xiv. 27, 30, and by Epiphanius, Ha£r, 77, 17.] 

8. But, if our Lord could not be, strictly speaking, con- 
sidered to be a man, and had not a human personality, it 
was plain in what His nature differed from ours. The mind 
or uoijg was the seat of personality ; therefore He had no 
mind. This absence then of mind from His manhood was 
the characteristic tenet of Apollinaris. He said that our 
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lad no mindy because He had no human personality ; 
I Catholics said^ that since He had in all respects a 
1 nature^ He had a human mind. 

iv^paTToqy Koi iiavov\TiKOi' ei il ou iiavofiTiKog, ovi' avd^aTTOi. 
Njssen. Antirrh, 22, Jin, ouk a^a avO^coTTivri crapi, ri /ayi 
Totaa "i^uxV ^oyiKri, Incert. Dial. iv. 9. ibid. v. 16. ou yap 
yflv, avQpuTrog. Greg. Naz. 1. Cledon, t. ii. p. 35. More- 
ar Lord's mind is the very medium, bj which a union was 
3 between the Divine and the himian, according to Origen, 
ii. 6, n. 3. Naz, Orat, ii. 23, p. 24. Incert. Dial, iv. 2. 
c. Fid. 0. iii. 6, p. 213.] 

Thus, instead of securing especial honour to the 
Q of Christ, they landed themselves at once in a tenet 
ally dishonourable to Him. If our Lord's human 
^ had no intellectual principle included in it. His 
e Self would be constrained to take its place, and 
p it, as a sort of soul of the body ; but what an in- 
y, what a subjection and imprisonment, what a state 
patible with the very idea of divinity, for the Eternal 

to be made to share with the flesh a human indi- 
[ity ! This, which is the reductio ad absurdum of 
Luarianism, will of course come before us more directly 
itly. 

This is what comes of Reasoning in the provinqp of 
igjy unless in the first place we inquire our way by 
3ure and Tradition, and then proceed to reason under 
formation thence afforded us. 

Basil, Ep. 263, p. 406, speaks of Apollinaris as working out 
ological views bj logical processes ; and Leontius sajs of him, 

H^£TO TO i6y(jux auToiff OUK uTTo pujTou Tivof, aXX* aTTo Trepivoiai, 
5. iv. 2, p. 636, vid. Anast. Hodeg. p. 98.] 
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§2. 

1 . Apollinaris denied that our Lord was perfect man^ thai 
He had a, rational soul in addition to His Divine Nature; 
and he did so^ on the ground that the doctrine of a 
humanity complete at all points^ with a human mindy 
rendered an Incarnation impossible^ as introducing a 
second being or person into the constitution^ as he might 
call it^ of Emmanuel. He argued^ as if £rom the nature 
of the case^ that nothing could be taken up by the Divine 
Word into His Personality, which was already in itself 
individual and one ; for, otherwise, it would be impossible 
to maintain the axpa hua-ig, the summa iinio, between the 
Divine Word and His assumed nature, and that Hiia 
maintenance was our primary duty. 

[The summa unio was the first principle of the Apollinarians; 
vid. Theod. Eran, p. 189, ^n. and Leont. defr, Ap. p. 705, where 
Apollinaris almost uses the phrase as a symbol, and is vehement in 
his maintenance of it against Diodorus ; e, g. " Ludis summam 
unionem," <fec., vid. also Jobius, ibid, p. 702. However, in Pseudo- 
Justin, ap. Leont. coyitr. Nest p. 668, and Grab. Spicit t2, 
p. 198, it is (according to the Benedictine editor of Justin, Append, 
p. 488, and Lequien in Damasc. t, 1, p. 420) a Nestorian phrase. 
Again, it is Catholic in Proclus ad Armen, p. 613, in Eulogiw 
ap. Photii Bibl p. 768, 10, p. 812, 20, Anast. Hodeg, c. 13, 
pp. 228, 240, and in Maximus, Epp, t. 2, p. 273. Of course aO 
parties claimed to preserve in their own teaching what really was a 
first principle in the doctrine of the Incarnation.] 

2. Then the Apollinarians proceeded thus : — 
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Auo riXuot could not in any real sense coalesce and 
unite ; for this wonld be like saying that one and one do 
not make two. As well might two human minds run 
together into one^ as God and man be united, without 
some accommodation or adjustment in the human nature 
to the Divine. Does not the Church herself admit this ? 
for what is her denial of personality to our Lord^s human 
nature, but a confessed incompleteness in that nature ? 
Moreover, what is the seat of personality but the voZ^ or 
mind? and how can we consistently deny personaUty to 
our Lord^s manhood, yet ascribe voZq to it ? 

[Unum perfectum, non duo perfecta. Leont. de fr, Apolh p. 707. 
Naz. Ep, 1. Cledon, p. 88, tt^^ ou iio riyYifMovtxd ; Incert. Dial. iv. 
3, 5. fjoi eivou Qeov teAeiov /Asra avO^uTTou reTislou, Njssen. Antirrh. 
22. Athan. Apoll i. 2, 16, Kpiph. Ilaer, 77, 23. Ancor. 77. The 
Catholics in answer denied that personality was involved in the 
idea of voSgy so that a man might be perfect in the nature and 
attributes of man, yet have no personality.] 

3. To say that our Lord, Emmanuel, was perfect man 

was to consider Him as olvipcoTrog hopopog, a man full of ^^^^^T*^ 
QoA or deified, whereas really He was 6sog a-o^pxo^opog, God wr^ 
incarnate. ^ ci^^ 

[Vid. Yalentinus in Leont. defr, Ap. p. 702, col. 2, fin. They ^p^^^ ^ 
wrote this confession of the '' God incarnate " on their doors and 
garments. Naz. 2. Cledon. p. 96.] ^w^-^*^ 

4. They accused Catholics of holding two «;ons, the 
Son of God and the son of Mary, instead of the One Per- 
son of Emmanuel; comparing them to the Paulianists. 

[That is, of what was afterwards the heresy of Nestorius. Athan. 
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ApoU, i. 21. NjTBseD. t 2, p. 694 Theod. Eran. iii. p. M 
Leont de fr. Ap, p. 701 C. and tovto Ittbtou t? Hoi/AioFUJjf Jia- 
f£cr£/. Fw?. Coustant. j^^'. Font, App, p. 63.] 

5. Also^ they said that Catholics added a fourth P6^ 
son to the Blessed Trinity^ and placed a man before the 
Holy Ghost. 

[Athan. Epkt. 2, 9. Apoll. i. 9, 12. Epiph. Ham-. 77, 4-10. 
Ancor. n. 77. Ambros. Incam. 77. Leont. p. 707 A. Prod. 
Armen. p. 614.] 

6. Moreover, they argued that, if our Lord is man as 
He is God, we are called upon both to worship Hmand 
not jo wo rship; which cannot be done: therefore the 
CathoKc doctrine is not true. 

[Naz. Ep. 1. Cledon, p. 89. Incert. Dial, v. 28. Leont. p. 707. 
Catholics did not say that He was man as He was God. Thej even 
admitted the illustration of a garment as applied to Hia humanitjr; 
vid. Fetav. Incam. vii. 13, and infra, and they maintained that it 
had no personality; only they maintained also that nevertheless it 
was complete in its nature, and therefore that it included an intel- 
lectual soul or voug,'] 

7 . Further, they said that a human intellect was unne- 
cessary to the Incarnate Word, whose infinite intelligence 
would supply every need which a human mind could 
answer ; and, if unnecessary, to teach it was to introduce 
a gratuitous difficulty into theology. 

[TTs^iTTOj yap yjVy ^rialv, b voog, rou Osou Tioyou Tra^ovro^. Theod. 
ffaer. v. H, p. 420.] 

8. Nay, it was mischievous as well as gratuitous; for 
it interfered with the simple idea and object of the Incar- 
nation, which was the manifestation of the Invisible God. 
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[To support this view they referred to £aruch iii. 35-38 : " Alter 
his He was seen on earth and conversed with men ; " vid. Theod. 
^ran. i, p. 17. Naz. Ep, 2. Cledon, p. 95. Athan. Apoll, ii. 4. 
^jssen, t. 2, p. 694. Incert, Dial, iv. 1, fin, and ii. init. If a 
aanifestation were all that was necessary, a phantom would answer 
he purpose as well as a real hody. We shall find this consequence 
anied out hy the extreme Apollinarians.] 

9. Whatever tended to represent the union of God 
bnd man as more than a simple manifestation of the In- 
risible, they considered to obscure the truth. An out- 
nrard form was enough, for it exactly answered the pur- 
pose of being an organ, an instrument of manifesting 
Sim. 

[The Apollinarian Valentinus says, " Amictum et vestem ac 
tegumen mysterii occultati assumpsit, et pro hominihus apparuit; 
nee enim alitor spectatores Dei fieri poteramus, nisi per corpus." 
Leont. p. 703. And Johius : '' Camem unisse sihi, et esse unam 
personam indivisihilem mediam inter Deum et hominem, et conjun- 
gentem creaturas divisas cum creatore." ibid. p. 702. And Apol- 
linaris himself: '^ Organum, et quod movet instrumentum, unam 
naturaKter perficiunt operationem." ibid. p. 706. " Venerabile, 
magnimi, supramundanum a-KziaaiMa.'*^ ibid. The body of Christ 
is a cx^M^ opyaviKov. Athan. Apoll. i. 2, 14. Incert. Dial, iv. 5, 
fin. " Let us glorify Him," says Apollinaris in Theod. Eran, ii. 
pp. 173, 1 74, ag riva ^aa-'iT^a ev EUT£>iei ^avEvra ctoW b^uvTsg xai 
auTo TO sviufju z ioiaa- Qev, vid. also Ambros. Incam. 51. 

However, the orthodox disputant, in Theod. Eran. i. pp. 22, 3, 
speaks of the flesh of Christ as a Tra^aTrerao'ixa and TT^oxaXu/ji^Aay 
referring to Hebr. x, 20 ; and the Eranistes is shy of adopting 
those words, perhaps under the notion that those words mean a 
veil rather than a medium of vision. In Haer, v. 11, p. 422, 
Theodoret calls the word w^oKaT^iAfjia heretical, as apphed to the 
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flesh of Christy contrasting it with the idea of it as the awafx^ ^ 
the whole race. Vid. Note on Athan. Orat, ii. 8, Oxford transla- 
tion.] 

10. They proceeded to argue that the hnman mind was 
necessarily sinful, and that in consequence it was an im- 
piety to suppose that it was a portion of that manhood 
which our Lord assumed. 

[It would seem from this as if the Apollinarians thought sin was 
of the nature of the soul, after the manner of modem Oalyinists. 
Leontius seems to make this their main argument ; e?isye ya^ oti o 
wug afjia^mriKoy ri ia-Tiv. de Sect. iv. 2, p. 636. He goes on to 
say himself, *^ The more need of our Lord's soul to sanctify ours." 
vid. also de fr, Ap. pp. 702, 706. Athan. Apotl. i. 2, 14, 15. 
Naz. Ep. 1. Cledon. p. 89. Epiph. Ilaer. 77, 26. Eran. i. p. 13. 
Incert. JDial. v. 2, 9. 

Another form of this objection was, xoa-fiou fjipo^ xoa-fiov anvai 
oif HvaTca. Athan. Apoll, ii. 7. Incert. Dial. v. 2.] 

1 1 . Such were the argumentative grounds of the heresy. 
Its advocates disposed of the diflBculty arising out of the 
Scripture passages, which speak of our Lord's soul, by 
asserting that the animal or physical soul was meant in 
them, or if the rational constituent or uovg^ then that the 
Divine Word, which supplied the place of a soul, was 
called soul there. And thus He was " perfect man ;^' 
the divinity supplying that in His manhood which was 
necessary for its perfection. But without the Word^ He 
was not '^ perfect man,'' any more than one of us has a 
perfect manhood, when, by the departure of the soul, he 
lies a corpse. 

[The Word then was the voils of the <rvv9iTov, of the Christ or Em- 
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manuel. The ApoUinarians considered our Lord oifx a^^t/xov, oui' 
ikoyov, oOy avouv, ouy aTs>Si, the OEomg supplying the deficieucj ; 
Naz. Ep. 2. Cledon, p. 94. This divinity was Christ's "inner 
man ; " avr) too ea-aOev iv rj/m avd^dTrou, voug STTOu^dviog ev X^kttS. 
Athan. ApolL i. 2. And on the other hand, to cZ/jLa xcu ri -^vxii 
i^aOsv so'Tiv ovd^aTTog. ibid. 13, vid, also 19. 

This explanation will serve to enlighten us as to an evasion, 
to which they had recourse in some of their creeds, which seem 
orthodox. Thus in the Creed included in the Ephesine Acts, (vid. '^ _ 

tupr. p. 37,) our Lord is said to he oXov deov xoa fAsra rou <rdfjuiTog ^a f JU 
« . . xcu o?^v avO^uTTov fAsra rtig OeoTnTog ; where the moI hefore the > 
first fAsra seems to direct us to the evasion. They meant to say ^ 
that He was perfect God, His hody exclusivey and perfect man, Bjs ^ j^ 
Divinity inclusive. And so again, tsXeio^ avdpcoTro; ev 'TrvzufAan ^^^^ yj 
in Constant, j^j^p. F&nU App. p. 75 ; where wvBufia stands for the ^^'^^ \ 
Divine Nature, an archabm, which they seem to have affected, ^» aJsJ^ 
because it brought their triple view of human nature into con- 
nection with St. Paul, 1 Thess. v. 23, the human Trveufjuz there 
spoken of, or intellectual spirit of an ordinary man, being changed 
for the Divine Spirit or Word in the manhood of Emmanuel. 

They were called iifMoi^Traiy as allowing Him only two out of the 
three constituents of human nature. Basnage strangely mistakes 
here. Vid, Naz. J^. 202, t^itd/ao^iov.] 
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§3. ' 

1 . Such were the statements and argnments^ by the aid 
of which the ApoUinarian tenet was reconunended to the 
acceptance of Catholics; but, whatever might be their 
value, their outcome was nothing short of a negation of 
our Lord's Divinity, as absolute, if not so immediate, as 
Arianism. 

Apollinaris taught, as a special means of securing that 
aU-important dogma, and of securing the swmma umo, 
the hypostatic simplicity of the two natures in the Word 
incarnate, that He, the Infinitely great God, had become 
the soul of a human being. 

[** Hoc est, Yerbum^camem factum esse, unitum esse carni, nt 
humanus spiritus." Leont. p. 702 D.] 

2. That is, that He had united Himself to what, viewed 
apart from His presence in it, was a brute animal ; this 
position being no mere inference of opponents, but what 
the Apollinarians taught directly and purposely, in order, 
as they said, to deprive His humanity of that (viz. the in- 
tellectual principle) which emphatically constitutes man. 

[ Vid. passages quoted above, pp. 263-269.] 

3. Moreover, that the whole, the a-vudsrog o\j<r(oc^ which 
the Word formed with that brute creature, has a com- 
pleteness and entireness, surpassing that of the Word 
Himself. 

[He taught, says Gregory Naz., OsornTa tou fxovoyBvoug fAm 
yeveaOai tou av9pco7r£iou aruyK^dfjLaTcg» Ep, 202, p. 168. a xam 
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xrio'tgy says Apollinaris himself, xa) luiig OECTreo'iay Oeog Koi aa^*, 
fjiiav awsTeTisa-av ^va-iv* Eulog. ap. Phot. p. 850.] ' 

4. Let it be observed, he did not merely say that the 
Incarnation was analogous to the union of soul and 
body, as the Athanasian Creed rightly teaches, and as the 
Eutychians afterwards perversely maintained, but that it 
wag an actual instance of that union. The Word was the 
very soul of a human body. The "Word and the flesh 
went together to make a compound nature, a a-vu^Brog 
oicluy which was neither the one nor the other, as in the 
case of men generally, being both present, but both 
changed in that resulting whole. What, separately 
taken, is ghost and corpse in man, becomes in their 
union soul and body, each new in itself, as well as in the 
unit which they together constitute. A change in the 
Divine Nature of the Word ! This then was Apollinaris's 
expedient for protecting this sacred truth against the 
blasphemies of Arius. 

[Leont. de Sect, viii. 8, p. 649. ca^jcivov tov xoyov, Nyssen. t. 2, 
p. 694. oT^oioxrig rou Aoyow. Athan. Ajpoll, i. 2. o Xo'yoj £ig aapna 
MCti oa^ia kou r^ixotg ««* oXov a^fJLa fAerafieBxriTai. Epict. 2. o tt^ «- \ '■ 
Toj, says Theodoret of Apollinaris, twv ^ia-euv riiv K^acriv tla-aycov J 
Eran, p. 174. cuvOtTov over lav oifh]g bItteTv sToy^fxria-Ef ^A^v 'AwoWv/va- 
piog. Ephraem. ap. Phot. p. 804. vid, also p. 850. Damasc. corUr, 
Jac. p. 402. vid, TertuU. in Prax, 2*7,'] 

5. There was no escape open to Apollinaris from these \ 
consequences, except the fresh error, into which he 
seems to have been forced, viz. that of denying that 
our Lord's body remained human, and of maintaining that 
it had a celestial nature. 
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[He argues, Leont. p. 706 B, that, if it can be said, " The Word 
became flesh," it may also be said, " The flesh became the Word." 
" Verbmn caro factum est, ut caro fieret Verbum," Pseudo-Aihan. 
ap, Anastas. ffodeg. xiii. p. 230. He argued that our Lord's body 
was consubstantial with the Divinity, and not with our bodies; 
otherwise, it could not have life in itself, and become a principle of 
life to others, but must need quickening and nourishment, as othos 
need. Leont. p. 705 E. Diodorus affirmed that Hjb nature was die 
same as that of other men, though Bis conception and birth weie 
different ; on which ApoUinaris asked what was the use of a divine 
generation and birth, if a corresponding nature did not follow. 
ibid, D.] 

6. Or further stilly the heresy of maintaiiiing that our 
Lord^s body became nothing more than a phantom^ such 
sa Angels might wear in order to their intercomrse with 
men. 

[avayKvi TiEyEtv, ti riiv el^ <rd^Ka r^OTTviy auriv vvofiEfjL&nm9CUf n 

^ox-ficTEi ToiouTov o^Kvai. Eran, p. 10.] 

7. So much on the heretical tenet, viewed in itself; 
next, as to its bearing on our Lord^s mission. 

If the Incarnation is mainly or solely intended as a 
manifestation of the Divine Nature, how is it a satisfac- 
tion for human sin ? 

(TUfjLaTog, xai i^ux^^ ^^"^^^ '^^X^? JeSwxe . . . toutectiv to avTcx^r 
y^yfjia. Athan. Apoll, i. 17. 

TTa^E^aKEV \y\ ekkMo'1<x\ tov &eqv km >^6yov ETriiniMYKravTa . ..'»'* 
H(xi TTccG^ vTTEp YiM'6)v ug avB^coTTogf Jtai XuT^aamai hf^oig ek TraQovg w» 
OavaTou ug &Eog, ibid, i. 20. 

eI (jlyi Hoi Tov EaaOev kou tov e|w5£V crwEcrTYi(raTO lavra o Aoyoj> • • * 
'TTug TO V7[E^ Tou TTavTog avTs^axEV avTi'KvTpoVy ibid. i. 19. Fw* 
Leon. Serm, 63, p. 249.] 
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8. What becomes of our boast^ that our enemy has been 
foiled by the very nature over which he had triumphed, 
and that that nature has been shown capable, and been 
made the subject, of the most intimate union with In- 
finite sanctity and wisdom ? 

[oTTov HBK^arnTO i ^vx^ ^ avO^amvyi kv Oavaru, kxei sTri^eiMVurai 
6 'K^to'Tog TYiv avOpamvnv x^i/%iv l^iav ou<rav, . • • iva, ottov kawapn 
Ti fOo^a, sjcei avareiXyi ri ap9a^(riay &ic, Athan. Apoll, i. 17. vid, also 
7, ii. 6, 17. Epiph, Ancor, 78 a. Ambros. Incam, 56, Naz.Ep. 1. 
Cledon, p. 85.] 

9. How is it a union of Himself with our nature, such, 
as to be the germ of its new life, and the first-fruits of 
its renovation in holiness ? 

[oXou Tou av&^a'Troyy -^vx^^ *^' cifji^Tog, aXnOag yi a-ampia yeyovsv 
kv ayja ra Aoyw. Athan. Epict, 7. to aTTfoo'XnTrTov, aOe^a'^euTov, 
Naz. IJp, 1. Cledon, p. 87. sfieivov ia-aa-iVy a km cruvYi^dn. Leont. de 
Sect, iv. 2, p. 626. ou wfoxd?<ufjLfjuz rvi Oeor-nn /A>i%avaJ/Ltevoj, aX^a 
iia Trig otTTa^x^i TTavri ra yevet rriv vUnv Tr^ayfjuzTsuofjLevog, TeXEiav 
rijv avO^dTreiav <jii(riv aveT^e, Theod. Haer, v. 11, p. 422. vid, also 
Eran, iii p. 297. Leon. Serm. 72, p. 286. Vigil. T. adv. But. i. 
p. 724. Athan. Or<U, iii. 33. Njssen. t. 2, p. 696. Damasc. F. 0, 
iv. 4, p. 255.] 

10. Much as it is to have a perfect pattern set before us, 
how is this pattern practically available, unless an inward 
grace is communicated from His Person to realize this 
pattern in us ? 

[XEyere, rn OfMioiasi ksu tti fjufAVKrei <r(i(s(rOai rohg ma-reiovTag, kou 
ctf tri avaxaivio'zi kou t5 UTra^y^y kcii 7r5g , . , ou yap Sxflev >? Qeotyi; 
eauriiv iiKaida-ai, ou^e yap rtfjux^TSVy a\X I^Tw^Eycre 3/* rifJi>ccg, <fec. <fec. 
Athan. ApoUi ii. 11. to Ixto; h/^v KoOapl^ouo't fxivov ^la rou Kaivou 
v^oaaTTziov. Naz. Ep, 2. Cledon, p. 95.] 

T 
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11 . 1 do not mean of course that he would not denj the 
consequences which I have been urging against his 
doctrine ; but I am concerned here, not with him per- 
sonally, but with that doctrine itself. We may be sure 
that he felt its difficulties ; and this consciousness is the 
natural explanation of his inconsistencies^ which are not 
few. 

He was an eloquent writer, and an able disputant, and boldly 
affirmed what, according to the undeniable logic of his oppo- 
nents, he ought to have denied. In one fragment, for instance, he 
says our Lord's body was glorified, ui ripfAOTTe <ru/AaTi OeoS kcu (ruiii^i 
Hoa-fMou, /ca] (TTre^fjuiTi ^uvig odmiouy km S^yava Oetuv ive^ystuVf moi 
\UTixu Kaniag aTraa'-ngy xa) Qavarov xadai^eriKay mm avaaraffnti' 
a^X^y^' ^JP» -^''Gf'*« u* PP« 173, 4. vid, also p. 256. These are fine 
words, but were they reconcileable with his heretical tenet? 



^ 
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§ 4. 

1. These inconsistencies, which form the decisive testi- 
nony of ApoUinaris himself against his own teaching, 
mil partly be seen in his own statements as they remain 
JO ns, as contrasted with his profession of the whole 
Datholic creed, and partly in the extravagances of his 
■bllowers. 

First, as to his own statements : — 

[His opinions are to be found in his fragments preserved, 1. by 
Theodoret, and 2. bj Leontius, and 3. in the report of Gregory 
Nazianzen (Leont. p. 707 C), Gregory Nyssen, and Basil.] 

He said that, 1. Our Lord was bom of the Blessed 
Tirgin (Leont. p. 701 C, p. 702 D, Incert. Dial. iv. 
^ jin,) 2. He had no rational principle but the Eternal 
Iford (p. 706 C, D). 3. His body or flesh was an 
organ or outward form of the Divine Power (p. 706 
D) . 4. The Only-begotten was a constituent of a com- 
pound nature (p. 704 C) . 5. What was virtually a new 
^ture.in Him was nuide out of the divinity and the 
'©ah (p. 704 A) , 6. Though they remained in their 
^^Vn nature {ibid.) 7. His flesh was of a created na- 
^iJ*e (p. 702 D). 8. It remained after the union 
p. 701 E, A, C. Eran. pp. 171, 2) . 9. It was consubstan- 
^al with ours (p. 702, C, D. p. 704 A. Emn. p. 170) . 
O, It was not consubstantial with God (p. 701 E, p. 
02 D). 11. It was consubstantial with God, by com- 
^tmication of name, not by change of nature (p. 704 E). 
2, It was not from heaven, considered as flesh (p. 701 
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I B, p. 705 A). 13. As being the flesh of Christy it is 
( God (p. 702 D, p. 704 B). 14. Our Lord was the 

" coelestis homo,'' ^^ propter Bpiritmn coelestem '' (p. 702 
, D) . 15. His flesh, though not from heaven, (p. 701 B) . 16. 
Still possessed the names and the properties of the Word, 
i' so as even to be inc5reate (p. 705 E, p. 176 A) . 17. It 
^ was not changed from created to increate, but was in- 
create, as far as it was Gk>d (p. 706 B) . 18. It was in- 
create, considered as God (p. 705 B) . 19. The man was 
consubstantial with God (p. 705 C) . 20. His fleah was of 
I one substance with the Word (p. 706 D). 21. It was 
\ connatural with the Divine Nature (p. 705 B) . 22. It was 
consubstantiated with the Divinity (p. 705 D). 23. It 
was from the beginning in the Son (Naz. Ep, 202) • 24. 
The Word remained God, not changed into a bodily 
substance (p. 705 D. Eran. p. 70). 

2. Next, as to his followers, some were unwilling to lose 
the shadow of an orthodox profession, however nominal ; 
while others were prepared to go all lengths, orthodox or 
not. Some desired to retain a positive doctrine ; others 
recklessly split up their party into fragments as nume- 
rous as their doctrinal varieties, bringing it to an end by 
virtue of the very principles on which it had started. 

l_ufji,iv TTovra EWivevonraif ha, /uLiav rrig a^vnaBto^ KarcuTKBuaayiTS 
yvoi/uf^nv, (fee. Athan. ApolL i. 21.] 

3. Both parties claimed Apollinaris as their master. 

[Valentinus, the moderate, says, " Magister noster Apollinarius 
blasphemos et insanos scripto vocavit eos, qui," <fec. Leont. p. 703 D. 
Timotheus, the extreme, " cum Magister noster Apollinarius dicat/' 
(fee. p. 704 C] 
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4. Both parties tanght that our Lord^s body was ori- 
ginally consubstantial with ours^ and that it was made 
divine. But it was debated between them, whether by 
being made divine, it was changed merely in properties, 
or was changed into the divine substance. 

[YaleDtinus says, '' Nobis oonsubstantialis est secundum carnem ; 
unio honoravit naturam, non fecit corpus consubstantiale Deo/' 
p. 703 C. Timotheus says, '' Natura quidem consubstantialem nobis 
esse carnem, u nione ver o esse divinam." p. 704 B-.] 

5. Valentinus, of the moderate party, maintained that 
its properties alone were affected by the presence of the 
Divine Word, not its substance. 

[He writes his Apologia ** contra eos qui dicunt dicere nos esse 

corpus consubstantiale Deo." Leont. p. 701 B. " Cum^Verbo Dei I A--^ ^ 

simul adonitur caro.'' p. 702 C, D. " Unione Deus habetur, non I . , ^ (; ,>>^. 

natura." ibid, " In unione esse perseverat." ibid. His formula \ •Tf 

was "Unio non est homoiision," p. 703 A.I ^ " 

6. Even on this more cautious ground, questions had to « J' 
be met and satisfied. If the Word and His flesh were in '^ I 

, Emmanuel as rational soul and body, the Divine Nature ^n^ C^4/^ 
suffers in Him, as the soul suffers in and with the body. /f f 
His party answered that it was His animal soul that suf- ^ ^ " 
fered; but could the mere animal soul say, '^Eli, EU, ^ 
lama,^^ &c. ? However, there was an alternative by which 
to escape the conclusion that the Divine Nature suffered ; 
viz. to maintain that there had been no passion at all, 
only a manifestation of the Word. 

[Apollinaris held the ofpraOBia of the Word ; vid, Theod. Eran. 
p. 256. 

But Athanasius and Epiphanius accuse the party of ascribing tto&yi 
to the Diyinitj. oualav 7ot/ ^ou 'jraQiiriiv >iyovTBq, Ath. Apolh r. 3. 
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Epiph. Haer. 77^ 32. The Apollinarian in Incert. Dial. iv. 4, says, 
olfK e'jra9ev ouv o >Jiyo^ ; oXa)( iTcaBvf* Gregory Naz. howeyer, with a 
treatise of Apollinaris before him, says that he maintained our Lord 
T^ iiia alnoy B^OTnTi ira^o^ ii^aa^u Ep, 202, p. 168.]] 

7. A further difficulty lay in our Lord's death. As the 
cessation of warmth^ sense^ and motion are signs of 
death on the part of the body^ so on the part of the soul 
is the descent into Hades ; now the Word was the soul 
of Emmanuel ; did the Word then take a place among 
disembodied spirits ? Again, was His body any longer 
divine, now that the Word had left it ? But why need 
they embarrass themselves with teaching His death, since 
His coming was only a manifestation? And to this con- 
clusion they inclined. 

['' Non solum non succmnbit morti, sed eam solvit/' says Apolli- 
naris. Leont. p. 707. Athan. Apoll, i. 6, 14. Epict. 8 Jin, Licert. 
Dial. V. 3.] 

8. Now to turn to those, as Timotheus, who adopted the 
extreme views to which the heresy led. They maintained 

r ■ . our Lord's body became, on its union, consubstantial with 

the Divine nature ; else, it was^idolatry to worship Him 
as incarnate. Hence they were called (rvyov(nx(rroci. 



I. 



[Leont. p. 703 E, p. 704, and p. 707 A. bfiooia-iov to bk Ma^iaq 
cafMo, TV Tov >^oyov OEOTrtTi, Athan. Epict. 2. aapua Tr^oaiojviov 
Tiva xa) auvouaiafjLewv, Naz. Ep. 202. Theod. Haer, iv. 9. Facund. 
viii. 4, p. 471 and note. (Yet Malchion says fieov cruvova-tafxevov ra 
avO^ciTTcp. infr, CyriVs Formula, 17. That our Lord was not in His 
human natm'e consubstantial with us, was one of the two points of 
Eutjchianism, though he wavered about it. vid. Condi, t. 2, p. 164, 5. 
Flavian ap. Leon. Ep. 26, Ep. 30.] 
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9. But^ if this was so^ that a change of substance took ^ 
place in oar Lord^s body on His assuming it^ so that it 
even was increate and everlasting, how was it a body at 
all ? For if it could remain a body, after this change, 
then that into which it was changed would itself be of a 
material nature abeady. Either, this, or it was no longer 
a body, but a phantom, as the old Docetae had said. And 
thus, when they called His body increate, perhaps they 
meant non-create, that is, that it never had been brought 
into existence at all. 

[/itij ETriKTriTov elvai rriv aapKUy axx' l| afxS? ^ tw via. Naz. Ep, 
202, p. 168. fjLVi vedrspov elvat to cafjuz Trig tov >iyov OeoTtiTog, aXKx 
auvou^iov avTuiy l^rfJ l« Trig oualag Trig ao^iag cruvea'Tn, Athan. Epict, 2. 
f crodev vfMv KaTyiyye^&Yt crd^jca ohtio-tov T^eyeiv, Sxtte 5 ttiv BsoTriTa 
Tou >J>yov eig fX£Ta7rT6)(nv aa^Kog ^avTaie(r9aiy ri riv olfcovofAiav tov 
wadovg MM TOV QavotTOV xa) TYJg avatrTatreag ag ^okyktiv vofAiiEiv; 
Apoll. i. 3. vid, the same dilemma in Theod. Eran. p. 10. quoted 
supr. p. 272.. a-Kid^rj tyiv ^el^iv sTroieiTo b Bzog, Athan. Apoll, i. 7. ag 
Bv ioxYi(reu ibid, ii. 5. /mi ^oxria-ei, Incert. Dial. iv. 7. ag favToaiag 
Tivog a7raTY}?Sig tcai ^oKYia-eag, Naz. Ep, 2, Gledon, p. 96. BzaBi xou 
ov ^vasi (TUfjuz Tre^o^nxEv, Athan. £^ict, 2. Unus verus, qui sine 
eame in came apparuit. Leont. p. 707 A. h ToTg Troirifjuxa-t to 
Xeyof^evov axTirrov to /jLti^eTreo vTcap^av T^ysTau Athan. Apoll, i. 5.] 

10. Another question arose. They confessed that our 
Lord's body was originally human ; did this mean that 
it had existed before its union with the Word ? If so, 
they were faUing into the heresy afterwards called 
Nestorianism. 

[Athan. Epict, 8. Leont. de Sectis, vii. 1. vid, Petav. Incam, i. 
14, 5, p. 35.] 

11. There are those, among whom is numbered Apol- 
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linaris himself, who made short work with this difficulty by 
maintaining our Lord's body was of a divine nature firom 
the first, being taken, not from the Blessed Virgin, but 
from the internal essence of the Word Himself, a celestial 
development, for the purpose of a manifestation. 

[i| lavTou fMETaTTolna'ag aapfca o Xoyog. Athan. ApoTl. ii. 12. oux 
BK Ma^lagy ahX Etc TYJg laurou oifcrtag. Epkt, 2. I| otpx^i sv la via 
TYiv a-a^Kco^n ekeIvyiv (pvaiv Eivai, Naz. Ep, 202, p. 168. So Valentinus, 
the Gnostic, " Verbum ex se caro factum est." Tertull. Cam, Ch, 
19-21. And Eutyches, " Seipsum replasmavit'' Vigil. Th. contr, 
Eut. Hence mctio-tov kou sTTou^aviov Afyovrej t^v tou 'K^uttov 
aa^jta, Athan. Apoll, i. 2. e| ob^avov to aafjia, ibid. 7. X^io'to^ 
ou %oi'«of, a>iX ETTou^aviog, Incert. Dial. v. 4. Neque caro e coelo aec 
aeterAti, ut vos dicitis. Leont. p. 703. vid. Naz. Ep. 202, p. 168. 
Nyssen. Antirrh. 13. Epiph. Ha£r. 77. 2.] 

12. It is obvious how easily this last opinion might 
pass into Sabellianism by identifyiug the Word with this 
mere visible development, which was superficial to the 
Divine Essence. Accordingly, we find one large section 
of the Apollinarians accused of that heresy, and they 
favoured this imputation by teaching that our Lord was 
the image of the Father, not in His divine, but in His 
human nature. 

Vid, as to ApoUinaris himself, Basil. Epp. 129, 265. Theod. 
Haer, iv. 8. Athan. Apoll, i. 20, ii. 3, 5. On the other hand, 
Leont. de Sect. iv. 2. vid, Benedictine note on Ambros. Incam, 
11. 

13. On the other hand, those who scrupled -to assert 
that the Divine Nature sufiered on the Cross, yet denied 
with ApoUinaris that Christi had a human mind, would be 
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tempted to consider Him not strictly God at all^ and 
therefore of course passible. And in fact the Apollina- 
rians are accTised by some writers of considering the Son 
inferior to the Father, and the Spirit to the Son, which 
is the heresy of Arius. 

[Naz. Ep.l, CUdon. p. 92.] 

14. As we know that the party of Valentinus were 
not Sabellians, it is probable that it was the Timotheans 
"^peho fevoured Sabellius, and the Valentinians who inclined 
towards Arianism. 

[Vid. Tillemont, Mem. t. 7, p. 602, &c.] 



) 
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ON ST. CYRIL'S FORMULA 



MIA *T2;i2 SESAPKilMENH. 



{From the Atlantis of July, 1858.) 



ANALYSIS OF THE ABOITMENT. 



Che inquiry — ^tums upon the use of terms — ^Phraseology of 
nee gradually perfected — especially in the province of Eevela- 
— Mistakes during the process — ^Reluctance of early Catholics 
>ursue it — ^illustrated hy the Homousion — and hy other terms — 
3cially the hypostasis. 

iTet this no proof of carelessness ahout dogma — Athanasius dog- 
:ic, though without science — ^his varying application of hypo- 
ns — One hypostasis taught in fourth century — and in third — 
ree hy Alexandrians — ^both One and Three hy Athanasius, — 
) innovates on the Alexandrian usage, — ^yet without changing 
general sense of the term — which denotes the One Supreme 
ing — as individual, personal — and the Grod of natural theology — 
I also as being any or each of the Three divine Persons — Latitude 
:he sense of the term — illustration from Athanasius. 
Usia has a like meaning — and is preferred hy Athanasius, — 
a synonyme for hypostasis — and physis also— and eidos, — 
ese terms are inapplicable in their fiill sense to the Word's 
nanity — ^yet they are so applied — e. g, hypostasis — and usml— 
1 physis — ^but not in their full sense. 

Especially not physis — first on Scripture grounds — next on 
»unds of reason — ^The divine physis must retain the fulness 
its attributes — ^therefore the human physis must have a re- 
icted meaning — ^How then is there a human physis at all? — 
jnce the form and the force of Cyril's Formula. 
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niustration from the Council of Antiocli — which teaches the 
unalterableness of the divine usia — together with the Catholic 
Doctors generally — ^with Athanasius — and other Fathers — some of 
whom therefore attribute the human conception to the operation of the 
Word— Thus Cyril too by the " One Nature" denotes— the Word's 
eternity, — ^unity, — unalterableness. 

The same Council teaches that the Word's usia occupies 
the humanity — and that the humanity is taken up into the Word's 
usia — as, analogously, the creation also is established in His %Jisia — 
Contrast between physis and usia — The proper meaning of physis — 
shows the delicacy of applying the term to His humanity — which 
is in a state above nature— and therefore was not commonly called 
a physis — ^till Leo and the Council of Chalcedon. 

This is clear from the early Fathers — who appropriate the 
term to the divinity — ^and describe the humanity as an envelopmoit 
— as an adjunct — as a first-fruit — not, as homousion with us— 
and omit the obvious contrast of the Two Natures — ^The tenn 
" man " equivalent to " nature." 

Recapitulation — ^The Word's Nature — is One — and is Incar- 
nate — Fortunes of the Formula. 




MIA *T2I2 TOT ©EOT AOFOT SESAPKHMENH. 

1. 
jHIS celebrated Formida of St. Cyril'a, per- 
[ haps of St. Athanasins's, waa, as is well 
I knowtt, one of the main supports of the 
Monophysitea, in controversy with the 
CatholicB of the fifth and following centuries. It has The in 
been so fally discussed by theologians from his day to our 
ownj that it hardly allows of any explanation, which would 
be at once original and true; stOI, room is left for 
collateral illustration and remarks in detail ; and so much 
shall be attempted here. 

First of all, and in as few words as possible, and ex 
abundanM cmitela : — Every Catholic holds that the Chris- 
tian dogmas were in the Church from the time of the { 
Apostles; that they were ever in their substance what 
they are now ; that they existed before the formulas were duns t 
publicly adopted, in which, as time went on, they were '""*- 
defined and recorded, and that such formulas, when t 
sanctioned by the due ecclesiastical acts, are binding on i 
the faith of Catholics, and have a dogmatic authority. ' 
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With this profession once for all, I put the strictly theo- 
logical question aside ; for I am concerned in a purely 
historical investigation into the use and fortunes of 
certain scientific terms. 

2. 1 

Even before we take into account the effect which 
would naturally be produced on the first Christians by the 
novelty and mysteriousness of doctrines which depend for 
their reception simply upon Eevelation, we have reason 
to anticipate that there would be difficulties and mistakes 
in expressing them, when they first came to be set forth 
by unauthoritative writers. Even in secular sciences, in- 
accuracy of thought and language is but gradually cor- 
rected ; that is, in proportion as their subject-matter is 
thoroughly scrutinized and mastered by the co-operation 
of many independent intellects, successively engaged 
upon it. Thus, for instance, the word Person requires 
the rejection of various popular senses, and a careful de- 
finition, before it can serve for philosophical uses. We 
sometimes use it for an individual as contrasted with a 
class or multitude, as when we speak of having '' personal 
objections" to another; sometimes for the body, in con- 
trast to the soul, as when we speak of ^' beauty of person.'^ 
We sometimes use it in the abstract, as when we speak 
of another as ^^ insignificant in person ;" sometimes in the 
concrete, as when we call him ^^ an insignificant person.*' 
How divergent in meaning are the derivatives, personaiie, 
personalities, personify, personation, personage, parsonage ! 
This variety arises partly from our own carelessness; 
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jartly from the necessary developments of language^ 
partly from the exuberance of human thought, partly 
from the defects of our vernacular tongue. 

Language then requires to be refashioned even for especiaUyin 

the province 

sciences which are based on the senses and the reason ; ofreveiation. 
but much more will this be the case, when we are con- 
cerned with subject-matters, of which, in our present 
state, we cannot possibly form any complete or consistent 
conception, such as the Catholic doctrines of the Trinity 
and Incarnation. Since they are from the nature of the 
case above our intellectual reach, and were unknown till 
the preaching of Christianity, they required on their first 
promulgation new words, or words used in new senses, 
for their, due enunciation; and, since these were not 
iefinitely suppKed by Scripture or by tradition, nor for 
centuries by ecclesiastical authority, variety in the use, and 
confusion in the apprehension of them, were unavoidable 
in the interval. This conclusion is necessary, admitting 
fche premisses, antecedently to particular instances in proof. 

Moreover, there is a presumption equally strong, that Mistakes 

during the 

the variety and confusion which I have anticipated, would process- 
in matter of fact issue here or there in actual heterodoxy, 
Gbs often as the language of theologians was misunder- 
stood by hearers or readers, and deductions were made 
from it which the teacher did not intend. Thus, for in- 
stance, the word Person, used in the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, would on first hearing suggest Tritheism to one 
who made the word synonymous with individual; and 
Unitarianism to anot}ier, who accepted it in the classical 
sense of a mash or character. 
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Even to this day our theological language is wanting 
in accuracy : thus, we sometimes speak of the controversies 
concerning the Person of Christ, when we mean to include 
in them those which belong to the two natures which are 
predicated of Him. 

3. 

Indeed, the difficulties of forming a theological phra- 
seology for the whole of Christendom were obviously so 
great, that we need not wonder at the reluctance which 
the first age of Catholic divines showed in attempting it, 
even apart from the obstacles caused by the distraction 
and isolation of the churches in times of persecution. Not 
only had the words to be adjusted and explained which 
were peculiar to different schools or traditional in different 
places, but there was the formidable necessity of creating 
a common measure between two, or rather three lan- 
guages, — Latin, Greek, and Syriac. The intellect had to 
be satisfied, error had to be successfully excluded, parties 
the most contrary to each other, and the most obstinate, 
had to be convinced. The very confidence which would 
be felt by Christians in general that Apostolic truth would 
never fail, — and that they held it themselves, each in his 
own country, and the orhis terrarum with them, in spite 
of all verbal contrarieties, — would indispose them to 
define it, till definition became an imperative duty. 

I think this plain from the nature of the case ; and 
history confirms me in the instance of the imposition of the 
homotision, which, as one of the first and most necessary 
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y SO again was apparently one of the most discourag- 
in giving a scientific expression to doctrine. This 
jlsby as Athanasius^ Hilary^ and Basil affirm^ had been 
med as savouring of heterodoxy by the Councils of 
)ch, A.D. 264-72, yet, in spite of this disavowal on 
art of bishops of the highest authority, it was imposed 
1 the faithful to the end of time in the Ecumenical 
cil of Nicaea, a.d. 325, as the one and only safeguard, 
reaUy is, of orthodox teaching. The misapprehen- 
and protests, which, after such antecedents, its adop- 
occasioned for many years, may be easily imagined, 
gh above three hundred bishops had accepted it at 
3a, the great body of the Episcopate in the next gene- 
1 considei:ed it inexpedient ; and Athanasius himself, 
3 imperishable name is bound up with it, showed 
)lf most cautious in putting it forward, though it 
tie sanction of an Ecumenical Council. He introduces 
rord, I think, only once into his three celebrated 
ons, and then rather in a formal statement of doc- 
than in the flow of his discussion, viz. Orat. i. 4. 
3 he gives utterance to it in the Collection of Notes 
L make up what is called his fourth Oration {Orat, iv. 
.) We find it indeed in his de Decretis Nic, Gone, 
lis de Synodis; but there it constitutes his direct 
ct, and he discusses it in order, when challenged, 
fend it. And in his work against Apollinaris he says 
Tiog n* T/)*aV, i. 9. But there are passages of his 
ons in which he omits it, when it was the natural 
to use; vid. the notes on Orat, i. 20, 21, and 58 fin. 
Iransl. Moreover, the word does not occur in the 
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Oatecheses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, a.d. 347, nor in the 
recantation made before Pope Julius by^TJrsacius and 
Valens, a.d. 349, nor in the cross-questionings to which 
St. Ambrose subjected Palladius and Secundianus, a.d. 
381. At Seleucia, a.d. 359, a hundred and fifty Eastern 
Bishops (with the exception of a few Egyptians) were 
found to abandon it, while at Ariminum in the same 
year the celebrated scene took place of four hundred 
bishops of the West being worried and tricked into 
a momentary act of the same character. They had not 
yet got it deeply fixed into their minds, as a sort of first 
principle, that to abandon the Formula was to betray the 
faith. We may think how strong and general the 
indisposition was thus to regard the matter, when eyen 
Pope Liberius consented to sign a creed in which it was 
omitted (vid. Athan. Histor. Arian, 41 Jin,) 

This disinclination on the part of CathoKcs to dogmatic 
definitions was not confined to the instance of the ofjt.oov(rm. 

by other It was One of the successful stratagems of the Arians to 
urge upon Catholics the propriety of confining their 
statement of doctrine to the language of Scripture, and 
of rejecting uVoo-TacrK, ouV/a, and similar terms, which, 
when once used in a definite sense, that is, scientifically, 
in Christian teaching, would become the protection and 
record of orthodoxy. / 

In the instance of the word uVoo-Tacri?, we find Athana- 

daUy sius, Eusebius of Vercellae, and other Catholic Confessors 

hypo- /• I 

js; of the day, recognizing and allowing the two acceptations 
then in use, in the Council which they held in Alexandria, 
A.D. 362. 
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4. 

Such a reluctance to fix the phraseology of doctrine yetthteno 
cannot be logically taken to imply an indisposition towards SJS!®**^®"* 
dogma itself; and in matter of fact it is historically con- ^**8™*- 
temporaneous with the most nneqnivocal dogmatic state- 
ments. Scientific terms are not the only token of science. 
Distinction or antithesis is as mnch a characteristic of it, 
as definition can be, thongh not so perfect an instrument. 
The Epistles of Ignatius, for instance, who belongs to the 
Apostolical age of the Church, are in places unmistakeably 
dogmatic, without any use of technical terms. Such is 
the fragment preserved by Athanasius {de Syn. 47) : 
£k locrpog Etrri trocpKixo^ xoci TnfSVfAOcrixog, ysunrog xai 
dyiyy^Toq^ &c. I refer the reader to the remarks on 
those Epistles made in my first volume of Essays, p. 
199, &c. ; also supra, p. 51 ; but the subject would admit 
of large illustration. 

Indeed no better illustration can be given of that ^^^^ 
intrinsic independence of a fixed terminology which Jut^^^ 
belongs to the Catholic Creed, than the writings of ^^. 
Athanasius himself, the special Doctor from whom the 
subsequent treatises of Basil, the two Gregories, and 
Cyril are derived. This great author scarcely uses any 
of the scientific phrases which have since been received 
in the Church and have become dogmatic ; or, if he in- 
troduces them, it is to give them senses which have long 
been superseded. A good instance of his manner is 
afforded by the long passage, Orat, iii. 30-58, which is 
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full of theology, with scarcely a dogmatic word. The 
case is the same with his treatment of the Incarnation. 
No one surely can read his works without being struck 
with the force and exactness with which he lays down the 
outlines and fiUs up the details of the CathoUc dogma, as 
it has been defined since the controversies with Nestoriufi 
and Eutyches, who lived in the following century ; yet the 
word fifOToxof, which had come down to him, like ofAooicio;, 
by tradition, is nearly the only one among those which he 
uses, which would now be recognized as dogmatic. 



5. 
T^^e Sometimes too he varies the use which he makes of 

ication 

poitagis. g^^jj^ terms as really are of a scientific character. An 

instance of this is supplied by hypostasis, a word to which 

reference has already been made. It was usual, at least 

• in the West and in St. Athanasius^s day, to speak of one 

hypostasis, as of one usia, of the Divine Nature. Thus 

; the so-called Sardican Creed, a.d. 347, speaks of [mU 

\ VTrocTOcfTig, nv ocxjtoi oi ocipiTix.oi ovtnocu 7rpo<rocyopsvo\j<ri. 

i Theod. Hist.ii. 8; the Eoman Council under Damasus, 

^o- A.D. 371, says that the Three Persons are tJj^ auViJ^ uVo- 

» taught , X , / 

hcen- (nda-soog xa) ovo-locg; and the Nicene Anathema condemns 
those who say that the Son iyiyiro i^ Iripocg V7ro(rToi(r£cog rf 
ova-Locg ; for that the words are synonymes I have argued, 
after Petavius against Bull, in one of the Dissertations to 
which I have already referred, vid. supr. p. 78. Epiphanius 
too speaks of ^/a JTroo-rao-i?, Haer. 74, 4, Ancor, 6 (and 
though he has ocl uVoo-TaVfi? Haer, 62, 3. 72, 1, yet he is 
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shy of the plural^ and prefers vocrrtp iuvrrocrocrog, vlog I 

ivvirotrrocrogy etc., ibid. 3 and 4, Ancor, 6, and rpia as Haer, 
74, 4, where he says rploc iuvTrotrrocroc rrig otvrvig VTrotrroia'sug. 
Vid. also iy vvoa-Tcctrei nXsiOTrirog. Haer, 74, 12. Ancor. 7 
et alibi) ; and Gyril of Jemsalem of the (Aouoeiifig uVoerrao*!^ 
of God, Oatech. vi. 7, vid. also xvi. .12 and xvii. 9 (though 
the word may be construed one out of three in Oat xi. 3) , 
and Grregory Nazianzen, Orat. xxvui. 9, where he is 
speaking as a natural, not as a Christian theologian. 

In the preceding century Gregory Thaumaturgus had ^^^ *^ 
laid it down that the Father and Son were uTroo-Tao-gi Hu ; 
and the Council of Antioch, between a.d. 264 and 272, 
calls the Son ouVia xai vwotrroitrsi isou isov vlop. Bouth, 
ReUq. t. 2, p. 466. Accordingly Athanasius expressly 
tells fis, ^^ Hypostasis is usia, and means nothing else but 
auTo TO oy" ad Afros, 4. Jerome says that ^^ Tota saecu- 
larium litterarum schola nihil aliud hypostasin nisi usiam 
novit.^' Epist. xv. 4. Basil, the Semi-Arian, that ^^ the 
Fathers have called hypostasis usia.'' Bpiph. Haer. 73, 
12 fin. And Socrates says that at least it was frequently 
used for usia, when it had entered into the philosophical 
schools. Hist. iii. 7. 

On the other hand the Alexandrians, Origen {in Joan. J^^^^ 
ii. 6 et alibi), Ammonius {ap. Oaten, in Joan. x. 30, if *^™^* 
genuine), Dionysius {ap. Basil, de 8p. 8. n. 72) , and Alex- 
ander {ap. Theod. Hist. i. 4), speak of more hypostases 
than one in the Divine Nature, that is, of three ; and ap- 
parently without the support of the divines of any other 
school, unless Eusebius, who is half an Alexandrian, be 
an exception. Going down beyond the middle of the 
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fourth century and the Council of a.d. 362 above referred 
to, we find the Alexandrian Didymus committing himself 
to bold and strong enunciations of the three Hypostases, 
beyond what I have elsewhere found in patristical lite- 
rature. 

It is remarkable that Athanasius should so far innovate 
on the custom of his own Church, as to use the word in 
each of these two applications of it. In his In illud Ommia 
he speaks of ra? rptTg vTroa-roctreig rsXeiag. He says, jui« 
11 flfOTtif, xai thg 6iog iu rpiertk uwocTTaerfcri, Incam, c. Avian. 
if the work be genuine. In contr, Apoll. i. 12, he seems 
to contrast ouVta and 0v(rig with VTrotrroctrigy saying to 
oj(Aoou(riok ivcotriv xaO vrroo'rcca'iy ovx iTriSiyo^iyov icTiy 
ol\Xoi KXToc pijtnv. Parallel instances occur in Expos. Fid, 
2, and in Orat, iv. 25, though the words may be otherwise 
explained. On the other hand, he makes ima and hypo- 
stasis synonymous in Orat, iii. 65, 66. Ora^. iv. 1 and 33 
fin, Vid. also Quod Unus est Ghristiis, and the fragment 
in Euthym. Panopl. p. 1, tit. 9 ', the genuineness of both 
being more than doubtful. 

There is something more remarkable still in this inno- 
vation, in which Athanasius permits himself, on the 
practice of his Church. Alexander, his immediate pre- 
decessor and master, published, a.d. 320-324, two formal 
letters against Arius, one addressed to his namesake of 
Constantinople, the other encyclical. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt that the latter was written by Athanasius ; 
it is so unlike the former in style and diction, so like the 
writings of Athanasius. Now it is observable that in the 
former the word hypostasis occurs in its Alexandrian 
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sense at least five times ; in the latter, which I attribute 
to Athanasios, it is dropt, and usia is introduced, which 
is absent from the former. That is, Athanasius has, on 
this supposition, when writing in his Bishop's name a 
formal document pointedly Lovated on L Bishop's 
theological langtiage, and that the received language of 
his own Church. I am not supposing he did this without 
Alexander's sanction. Indeed, the character of the Arian 
polemic would naturally lead Alexander, as well as Atha- 
nasius, to be jealous of the formula of the rpsTg vTrotrrda-iig, 
which Arianism was using against them ; and the latter 
would be confirmed in this feeling by his subsequent 
familiarity with Latin theology, and the usage of the Holy 
See, which, under Pope Damasus, as we have seen, a.d. 
371, spoke of one hypostasis, and in the previous century, 
A.D. 260, protested by anticipation, in the person of Pope 
IMonysius, against the use which might be made, in the 
hands of enemies, of the formula of the three hypostases. 
Still it is undeniable that Athanasius does at least once 
speak of three, though his practice is to dispense with the 
word and to use others instead of it. 

Now then we have to find an explanation of this diflfe- y®* without 

r cnanging the 

rence of usage amongst Catholic writers in their application f? "SIoti? 
of the word. It is difficult to believe that so accurate a 
thinker as Athanasius really used an important term in two 
distinct, nay, contrasted senses ; and I cannot but question 
the fact, so commonly taken for granted, that the divines 
of the beginning of the fourth century had appropriated 
any word whatever definitely to express either the idea of 
Person as contrasted with that of Essence, or of Essence as 
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contrasted with Person. I altogether doubt whether we 
are correct in saying that they meant by hypostasis yin, one 
country P^^on^ in another Essence. I think such propo- 
sitions should be carefully proved^ instead of being taken 
for granted^ as at present is the case. Meanwhile, I have 
an hypothesis of my own. I think they used the word in 
East and West with only such a slight variation in its 
meaning, as would admit of Athanasius speaking of one 
hypostasis or three, without any great violence to that 
meaning, which remained substantially one and the same. 
What this sense is I proceed to explain. 

6. 
h de- The Schoolmen are known to have insisted with ^reat 

I the one " 

«™« earnestness on the numerical unity of the Divine Being; 

each of the Three Divine Persons being one and the same 

God, unicus, singularis, et totus Deus. In this, however, 

they did but follow the recorded doctrine of the Western 

theologians of the fifth century, as I suppose will be 

allowed by critics generally. So forcible is St. Austin 

I upon the strict unity of God, that he even thinks it neces- 

J sary to caution his readers against supposing that he could 

I allow them to speak of One Person as well as of Three in 

the Divine Nature, de Trin. vii. 11. Again, in the Creed 

Quicunquej the same elementary truth is emphatically in- 

' sisted on. The neuter unum of former divines is changed 

into the masculine, in enunciating the mystery. ^^ Non 

tres aetemi, sed unus aeternus.^^ I suppose this means, 

that Each Divine Person is to be received as the one God 

as entirely and absolutely as He would be held to be, if 
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we had never heard of the other Two, and that He is not 
in any respect less than the one and only God, becanse 
They are Each that same one God also ; or in other words, 
ihat^ as each human individual being has one personality, 
the Divine Being has three. 

Betuming then to Athanasius, I consider that this J^^^' 
same mystery is implied in his twofold application of the *^°*^' 
word hypostasis. The polytheism and pantheism of the 
heathen world imagined,— not the God whom natural 
reason can discover, conceive, and worship, one, indi- 
vidual, living, and personal, — but a divinitas, which was 
either a quality, whether energy or Ufe, or an extended 
substance, or something else equally inadequate to the 
real idea which the word, God, conveys. Such a divinity 
could not properly be called an hypostasis or said to be 
in hypostasi (except indeed as brute matter in one sense [ 
may be called an hypostasis) , and therefore it was, that 
that word had some fitness, especially after the Apostle^s 
adoption of it, Eebr. i. 3, to denote the Christianas God. 
And this may account for the remark of Socrates, that 
it was a new word, strange to the schools of ancient 
philosophy, which had seldom professed pure theism, or 
natural theology. " The teachers of philosophy among I 
the Greeks,^'^ he says, '' have defined usia in many ways ; 
but of hypostasis they have made no mention at all. 
Irenaeus the grammarian alBBrms that the word is bar- 
barous.^' Hist. iii. 7. The better then was it fitted to 
express that highest object of thought, of which the 
^^barbarians'' of Palestine had been the special wit- 
nesses. When the divine hypostasis was confessed, the 
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word expressed or suggested the attributes of indi- 
viduality, self-subsistence, self-action, and personality, 
such as go to form the idea of the Divine Being to the 
natural theologian ; and, since the differ^ice between the 
theist and the Catholic divine in their idea of ffis nature 
is simply this, that, in opposition to the Pantheist, who 
cannot understand how the Infinite can be Personal at 
all, the one ascribes to Him one personality, and the 
other three, it will be easily seen how a word, thus 
characterized and circumstanced, would admit of being 
used, with but a slight modification of its sense, of the 
Trinity as well as of the Unity. 

Let us take, by way of illustration, the word /uoi^aV 
which, when applied to intellectual beings, includes the 
idea of personality. Dionysius of Alexandria, for in- 
stance, speaks of the juoi/a? and the rpioig : now, would it 
be very harsh, if, as he has spoken of '^ three hypostases 
iu fAovocii/' so he had instead spoken of '^ the three 
fAoyoiSiqy' that is, in the sense of TpKrvTrocrocrog /xo»/a?, as 
if the intrinsic force of the word monas would preclude 
the possibility of his use of the plural fAoyiSsq being 
mistaken to imply that he held more monads than one ? 
To take an analogous case, it would be about the same 
improper use of plural for singular, if we said that a 
martyr by his one act gained three victories, instead of 
a triple victory, over his three spiritual foes. 

This then is what I conceive Athanasius to mean, 
by sometimes speaking of one, sometimes of three hypo- 
stases. The word hypostasis neither means Person nor 
Essence exclusively ; but it means the one personal God 
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of natural theology, the notion of whom the Catholic 

corrects and completes as often as he views Him as a 

Trinity; of which correction Nazianzen^s language (cSv 

auToc ytocroc rnv ^\j<ny xoa mi/ uVoerratrtk, Orat. xxviii. 9), 

completed by his usnal formula {vid, Orat. xx. 6) of the 

three hypostases, is an illustration. The specification of 

three hypostases does not substantially alter the sense of 

the word itself, but is a sort of catachresis by which this 

Catholic doctrine is forcibly brought out (as it would be 

by the phrase ^* three monads''), viz. that each of the 

Divine Persons is simply the Unus et Singularis Deus. If 

it be objected, that by the same mode of reasoning, 

Athanasius might have said catachrestically not only 

three monads or three hypostases, but three Gods, I 

deny it, and for this reason; because hypostasis is not 

equivalent to the simple idea of God, but is rather a 

definition of Him, and that in some special elementary 

points, as essence, personality, &c., and because such a 

mere improper use or varying application of the term 

would not tend to compromise a truth, which never must 

even in forms of speech be trifled with, the absolute 

numerical tmity of the Supreme Being. Though a 

Catholic could not say that there are three Gods, he 

could say that the definition of God applies to urms and 

ires. Perhaps it is for this reason that Epiphanius 

speaks of rp/a ivvn-oa'rocrxy cvvvTrotrrocroi, thj auTt)^ 

uVoo-TaVfWf. Haer. Ixxiv. 4 {vid. Jerome, Ep. xv. 3), in 

the spirit in which St. Thomas, I believe, interprets the 

^^non tres aetemi, sed unus aetemus,'' to turn on the 

contrast of adjective and substantive. 
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Petavius makes a remark which is apposite to my 
present purpose. " Nomen Dei/' he says, de Trin. iiL 
9, J 10, '^ cum sit ex eorum genere quae concreta 
dicuntur, formam significat, non abstractam ab indi- 
viduis proprietatibus, . . . sed in iis subsistentem. Est enim 
Deus substantia aliqua divinitatem habens. Sicut homo 
non humanam naturam separatam, sed in aliquo indiyidno 
subsistentem exprimit, ita tamen ut individumn ac per- 
sonam, non certam ac determinatam, sed confuse infini- 
teque representet, hoc est, naturam in aUqtw, ut dixdmus^ 
consistentem ... sic nomen Dei proprie ac directs divini- 
tatem naturamve divinam indicat, assignijicat a/atem 
eundem, ut in quapiam persona subsistentem, nulla/m de 
trihus expresse designans, sed confuse et universe,'^ Here 
this great author seems to say, that even the word 
^^ Deus'^ may stand, not barely for the Divine Being, but 
besides ^^in quapiam persona subsistentem/' without 
denoting ivhich Person; and in like manner I would 
understand hypostasis to mean the monas with a like 
undeterminate notion of personality (without which at- 
tribute the idea of God cannot be) , and thus, according 
as one hypostasis is spoken of, or three^ the word may be 
roughly translated, in one case ^^ personal substance,'' or 
'^ being with personality," in the other '' substantial 
person," or ^^ person which is in being." In all cases it 
will be equivalent to the Ofortj?, the [Aovacg, the divine 
ouVt'a, &c., though with that peculiarity of meaning 
which I have insisted on. 

These remarks might be illustrated by a number of 
passages from Athanasius, in which he certainly implies 
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that the fAOpx^y that is, the indivisible, numerically one 
Grod, ia at once Father and Son ; that the Father, who is 
the (Moyoiqy gives to the Son also to be the i^oydg ; and to 
have His (the Father's) hypostasis , i. e. to be that hypo- 
stasis, which the Father is. For instance, he says that 
the fAovocg OfoTHTOf is diiocipETogy though Father and Son 
are two ; — Orat, iv. 1, 2. He speaks of the rocvrorng 
Tfig fifOTHTos", and the horng riig ouV/a^, Orat, iii. 3; of 
the tvorng rric ofAoiutrscog, de 8yn, 45 ; of the rocvTorng 
rov ^«Tof , de Deer. 24 ; of ^' the Father's hypostasis 
being ascribed to the Son,'' Orat. iv. 33 ; of the Trocrpixri 
iBorng being to sTvoci rov vlov, Orat. iii. 3 ; of to sTvoa rov 
wou being th? tou woirpog o\j<nocg liiou. ibid.; of the Son 
being the TraTpjxt? »J»ot»i?, Orat. i. 42; of the Father's 
6s6rfig being in the Son, de 8yn. 52 (whereas the Arians 
made the two dsorttreg diflferent in kind) ; of the Son's 
isorng being the Father's, Orat. iii. 36 ; of the Son's 
irarpixfi iEorngy Orat. i. 45, 49 ; ii. 18, 73 ; iii. 26 ; of 
the Son's irocrpixyi ^uVif, Orat. i. 40 ; of the Son being 
to TraTpixok (pug, iii. 53 ; and of the Son being the 
vKi(puf4,ot Tijc isoTvirog, Orat. iii. 1. Vid. also Didym, 
Trin. i. 15, p. 27; 16 p. 41; 18 p. 45; 27 p. 80; iii. 17 p. 
377 ; 23 p^ 409. Nyss. Test. c. Jud. i. p. 292 ; Cyril, 
c. Nest. iii. p. 80 b. 



7. 
Since, as has been said above, hypostasis is a word una has & 

like mean- 

more peculiarly Christian than usia, I have judged it best "»«* 
to speak of it first, that the meaning of it, as it is ascer- 
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tained on inquiry^ may serve as a key for explaming 
other parallel terms. Usia is one of these the most in 
use, certainly in the works of Athanasius, and we have 
his authority as well as St. Jerome's for stating that it 
had been simply synonymous with hypostasis. More- 
over, in Or at. iii. 65, he uses the two words as equivalent 
to each other. If this be so, what has been said above, 
in explanation of the sense he put on the word hypostasis, 
will apply to usia also. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the proper meaning 
of the word usia itself, which answers to the English word 
^^ being.'' But, when we speak of the Divine Being, we 
mean to speak of Him, as what He is, o eSv, including 
generally His attributes and characteristics, and among 
them, at least obscurely. His personality. By the 
" Divine Being " we do not commonly mean a mere 
anima mundij or first principle of life, or system of 
laws. Usia then, thus considered, agrees very nearly 
in sense, from its very etymology, with hypostasis. 
Further, this was the sense in which Aristotle used it, 
viz. for what is ^^ individuum," and '^numero unum;'^ 
and it must not be forgotten that the Neo-Platoniste, 
who exerted so great an influence on the Alexandrian 
Church, professed the Aristotelic logic. Nay, to St. Cyril 
himself, the successor of Athanasius, whose formula these 
remarks are intended to illustrate, is ascribed a definition, 
which makes usia to be an individual essence : ovo-U, 
7rpoiy[jt,x auOuTrapxToi/, jcaij SsofMSi/ov irspov Trpog ry\y laurou 
(TuVTao-ti/. Vid, Suicer. Thes. in voc. 

Yet this is the word, and not hypostasis, which Athanasius 
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commonly uses, in controversy with the Arians, to ex- 
press the divinity of the Word. In one passage alone, 
as far as I recollect, does he use hypostasis : oxi rriu uVo- 
(TTatrii/ Ywp/^wv Tou Ofou Xoyov cUtto toZ Ix Mocpiccg ai/9/5W7rou. 
Orat, iv. 35. His usual term is usia : — for instance, rriif 
isiocv oi(ria.y tou Aoyou i^yoofAivov p\i(rn tw laurou wocTpi. In 
Ulud Omnia^ 4. Again, »f ovcioc ocvrn rrig ovcixg m^ 
TTurpix.rig i(rri yivvrifMoc, de Syn, 48 j — two remarkable 
passages, which remind us of the two ovtrioci and two (pi- 
irsig, used by the Alexandrian Pierius (Phot. God. 119), 
and of the words of Theognostus, another Alexandrian, ij 
TOU vloZ ov&ioc ix, TYig TOU TTOcTpog o\j(riocg i^v. ajp. Athan. de 
Deer, Nic. c. 25. Other instances of the usia of the Word 
in Athanasius are such as the following, though there are 
many more than can be enumerated : — Orat. i. 10, 45, 57, 
59, 62, 64 fin. ; ii. 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 18, 22, 47, 56. 

In all these instances usia, 1 conceive, is substantially as a syn- 

onyme for 

equivalent .to hypostasis y as I have explained it, viz. ex- hypostasis 
pressing the divine fj^oyxg with an obscure intimation of 
personality inclusively; and here I think I am able to 
quote the words of Father Passaglia, as agreeing (so far) 
in what I have said. '' Quum hypostasis'^ he says, de 
Trinitate, p. 1302, '^ esse nequeat sine substantia, nihil 
Vetabat quominus trium hypostasum defensores hypo- 
stasim interdum pro substantia sumerent, praesertim ubi 
hypostasis opponitur rei non subsistenti ac efficientiae.^' 
I should wish to complete his admission by adding, 
''Since an intellectual usia ordinarily implies aji.hypo- 
BtasiSy there was nothing to hinder usia being used, when 
h/ypostasis had to be expressed/' Nor can I construe 
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usia in any other way in the two passages from In Blvd 
Omnia, 4i, and de Syn, 48, quoted above, to which may 
be added Orat. n. 47, init. where Athanasius speaks of 
the Word as rn^ ovciocv locvroZ yivuxryccoy fAouoysyri tro^iM 
xat yivvniAx roZ Trocrpog, Again he says, Orat, iv. 1, 
that he is i^ ov(nxg ouVtwJtif xa* £vou(r»of, i^ oyrog &y. 

If we want a later instance, and from another school, 
of usia and hypostasis being taken as practically synony- 
mous, when contrasted with the economia^ we may find 
one in Nyssen c. Eunom, Orat. v. p. 169. 

8. 

After what I have said of usia and hypostasis, it will 
not surprise the reader if I consider that physis also, in 
the Alexandrian theology, was equally capable of being 
applied to the Divine Being viewed as one, or viewed as 
three, or as each of the three separately. Thus Athana- 
sius says, f xloc yf flg/g (puVig. contr. Apoll, ii. \^, fin, and (^e 
j Incarn, V.fin, Alexander, on the other hand, calls the 
Father and Son ra? ri? CirotncLa-gi ivo ^\j<rsig (as Pierius, 
to whom I have already referred, uses the word) , Theod. 
Hist. i. 4, p. 15 ; and so Clement, also of the Alexandrian 
school, ri vlov (pucig ri too [xopoo 7ra,]/TOX.pocTOpi Trpocs^iCTXTrij 
Strom, vii. 2. In the same epistle Alexander speaks of the 
lJLi<nTi'io\j(TO(. <pi(nq fAovoyspng 'y and Athanasius speaks of 
the (pJo-i? of the Son being less divisible from the 
Father than the radiance from the sun, de Syn. 52, vid* 
also Orat, i. 51. Cyril too, Thesaur. xi. p. 85, speafcj 
of r yBvpn<ra,(r(x ^ucrig and rj yii/vri6B7<rx i^ aurij^f ; and in one 
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Dassage^ as Petavius, de Trm, iv. 2, observes, implies three 
5u(rfi? in one o\j(rioc, Cyril moreover explains as well as 
nstances this use of the word. The ^\j(ng to\j Xoyovj he 
jays, signifies neither hypostasis alone, nor what is com- 
non to the hypostases^ but mv xotvtjv ^va-iv iv rn tou Xoyox) 
iTTotTToca-n oXixZ^ isoopovfjLivriif, ap. Damasc. F. 0. iii. 11. 
^nd thus Didymus speaks of the dvxXXoluroq <pi(^^q iv 
rauTOTtjTi Twy Trpoo'wTrwv lo'Twtra. Trin. i. 9, 

EJiog is a word of a similar character. As it is found aadtnof. 
;n John v. 37, it may be interpreted of the Divine Essence 
yr of Person ; the Vulgate translates " neque speciem ejus 
ridistis/' In Athan. Orat. iii. 3, it is synonymous with 
JfoTiif or usia; as ibid, 6 also; and apparently ibid, 
16, where the Son is said to have the iTJ^o? of the Father. 
A.nd so in de 8yn, 52. Athanasius says that there is only 
Dne sTiog flfOTTjTOf. Yet, as taken from Gen. xxxii. 31, it 
IS considered to denote the Son ; e. g. Athan. Orat. i. 20> 
wrhere it is used as synonymous with Image, sludv. In 
iike manner He is called ^^ the very stiog riff dsorriTog" Ep. 
Aeg. 17. But again in Athan. Orat, iii. 6, it is first said 
bhat the iTiog of the Father and Son are one and the same, 
then that the Son is the sTiog of the Father's 6foT*i?, and 
then that the Son is the e7iog of the Father. 

9. 
So much on the sense of the words ouVta, uTroo'Tacif, These terms 

/ T Vft A • /» inapplicable 

pv<rig, and Biiog, amonff the Alexandrians of the fourth iu their hiii 

^ ^ . . sense to the 

and fifth centuries, as denoting fuUy and absolutely all ^^^^'^ ^"" 
bhat the natural theologian attaches to the notion of the 
Divine Being, — as denoting the God of natural theology, 
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with only such variation of sense in particnlar passages 
as the context determines^ and as takes place when we 
say, " God of heaven/' ^^ Grod of our fathers/' '^ God of 
armies/' ^^ God of peace /' (all of which epithets, as much 
as ^^ one " or ^^ three/' bring out respectively different 
aspects of one and the same idea,] and, when applied to 
the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, meaning simply 
that same Divine Being, Deus singularis et unions, in 
persona Filii. Now then the question follows, which 
brings us at once upon the' Formula, which I have pro- 
posed to illustrate; viz., since the Word is an oum, 
UTToo'Taa't^, or ^vtrig^ can the man, avfipwTrof, — manhood^ 
humanity, human nature, flesh, — which He assumed, be 
designated by these three terms in a parallel full sense, 
as meaning that He became all that " a human being'' 
is, man with all the attributes and characteristics of 
man ? Was the Word a man in the precise and un- 
restricted sense in which any one of us is a man ? 
The Formula denies it, for it calls Him fAix ^va-ig asirixf' 
KcofAipYiy not ivo (pva-sig ; and in the sense which I have been 
ascribing to those three terms, it rightly denies it ; for in 
the sense in which the Divine Being is an usia, etc., 
His human nature is not an usia, etc. ; so that in tM 
sense there are not two (puVfi?, but one only, and there 
could not be said to be two without serious prejudice to 
the Catholic dogma. 

10. 
they are I havc Said, " in the sense in which the Divine Being 

pplied, 

is an usia ; " for doubtless this and the other terms m 
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luestion need not be, and are not always taken in the 
ense which attaches to them in the above passages. 

1. Hypostasis y for instance, is used for substance as e.g.Hypo- 
)pposed to appearance or imagination, in Hebr. xi. 1 . And 

n like manner Bpiphanius speaks of the Word's o-apxof 
Wotnaa-hv aXtjfiii/iiv. Haer, 69, 59. And Irenaeus, of ^^ sub- 
stantia camis,'' Haer. iii. 22, which doubtless in the original 
?7as hypostasis, as is shown by the o J ^ox'ntrn, aAA' uVoo-raa-f * 
iXn^iioLq, ibid, v. i. In a like sense Cyril of Jerusalem 
seems to use the word. Gat. vii. 3, ix. 5, 6, x. 2. And 
Grregory Nyssen, Antirrh. 25 fin. and apparently in the 
abstract for existence, c. Jud. p. 291. And Cyril of 
Alexandria, whose Formula is in question, in his contro- 
versy with Theodoret. l^ia-rociriq is used for it by Athan. 
c. Apoll. i. 5, ii. 5, 6, etc. Vid. also Max. 0pp. t. 2, p. 
303, and Malchion ap. Eouth, Bsll. t. 2, p. 484. The 
two words are brought together in Hippol. c. Noet. 15 
-jin, (where the word hypostasis is virtually denied of the 
human nature), and in Nyss. Test. c. Jud. i. p. 292. 
Also, tf <rap^ oux VTrocrrocciq iiio<rv(rrocrog iysyovsi. Damasc. 
c. Jacob. 53. For l^iotrva-TocTog, vid. Didym. Trin. iii. 23, 
p. 410. Bphraem, ap. Phot. Cod. 229, p. 785 fi/n. Max. 
0pp. t. 2, pp. 281 and 282. 

2. If even hypostasis may be found of the Word's andiwta, 
humanity, there is more reason to anticipate such an ap- 
plication of the other terms which I have classed with it. 
Thus as regards iLsia: hog uv ofMOv te xxl xuiptairog rsXuog ^.-v^ 
otvTog^ Tocg ivo ocvrov o\j<nocg tTrKTruxTXTo rifA.Tif, says Melito 

ap. Eouth. Bell. t. 1, p. 115. And Chrysostom, ov^i roig 
oCtriag (Tuyp^gwv, in Psalm. 4i4}, p. 166; also in Joann, 
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Horn, ii. 2. Vid. also Basil, in Eunom, i. 18. Nyssen, 
Antirrh, 30. Cyril. 2 ad Succ. p. 144. But the word 
{i, e, substantia) is more common in this sense in Latin 
writers : — e, g, Tertullian. de Cam. Christ, 13, 16, etc. 
Praescr. 51. Novat. de Trin. 11 and 24. Ambros. de Fid. 
ii. 77. Augustin. Epist, 187, 10. Vincent. Commonit, 13. 
Leon. Epist, 28, p. 811. As to Alexandrian writers, 
Origen calls the Word's soul, substantia, Princip. ii. 6, 
n. 3, as Busebius, vospd ova-lxy de Const. L., p. 636. Pe- 
tavius quotes Athanasius as saying, to <rwjixa Koiyriy t'xp^ 
TOK Trao-t Ttjv o\j(r!u]fy de Incarn. x. 3, J 9, t. 6, p. 13, but 
this may be external to the union, as ccTrocp^riu Xocfidif ix w 
oicrlocq Tou ccv^pcoTrov^ Athan. de Inc. et c. Ar. 8 fin. 
iphi/sis; Q rpjjg -^ord physis has still more authorities in its 
favour than usia; e. g. ^uVfi? Svo, 6sog xoil avfipwTro?, Greg. 
Naz. Orat. xxxvii. 11. Epist. 101, pp. 85, 87. Epist. 102, 
p. 97. Carm, in Laud. Virg. v. 149. de Vit. sua, v. 652, 
Greg. Nyssen. c. Apoll. t. 2, p. 696. c. Eunom, Orat. 5, 
p.. 168. Antirrh. 27. Amphiloch. ap. Theod. Eran. i. 
66. Theod. Haer. v. 11. p. 422. Chrysostom, in 1 Tim. 
Horn. 7, 2. Basil. Seleuc. Orat. 33, p. 175* And so natura, 
in Hilar. Trin. xi. 3, 14, in Psalm. 118, lit. 14, 8. Vid' 
also Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, etc. For other in- 
stances, vid. Cone. Chalc. Act. 2, t. 2, p. 300. Leon. Epist. 
165. Leont. c. Nestor, ap. Canis. t. 1, p. 548. Anastas. 
Hodeg. x. p. 154 (ed. 1606), Gelas. de D. N. (in JBihl. P. 
Paris. Quart. 1624) , t. 4, p. 423 . As for Alexandrian writers, 
I do not cite Origen {e.g. in Matth. t. 3, pp. 852, 902, t. 4, 
Append, p. 25, etc.) , because we cannot be sure that the 
word was found in the original Greek. But we have 
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sog t]v ^u(r£t, xoci yiyoviv ai^OpwTro? ^vcrsiy Petr. Alex. ap. 

louth. Bell. t. 3, p. 344—346. And 'Ev iKocTipocig TocTg J^vWi 

)u<r£crt uto? tou fifou. Isid. Pelus. Epist, i. 405. And Athana- Zi4'f^ 

ius himself, if fAop^n tou JouXou is ^* vofpa r^f avflpwTrwv r ,^v^«< 

'v<rT6i(rs(ii)g ^vcig <rui/ t? opyai/*xi? xaracTao-fi. c. Apoll. ii. ^/-fc-*^ ^ 

Fie?, also i. 5, ii. 11. Ora^. ii. 70, iii. 43. Nor must \ 

t be forgotten that Cyril himself accepted the two ^uVf k ) 1 

rid, some instances at the end of Theod. Eran, ii. Vid. /v^ 

iilso c. Nest. iii. p. 70, d. e. and his Answers to the / . ^^ 
Orientals and Theodoret. ^i * ^ ^ >- c u tV ^ « 

11. U 5 ^'*' V .V j^.'t /<j^ 

However, though we could bring together all the in- ^^^.'^fl^ 
stances which Antiquity would furnish on the point, still ^*°*'*» 
the fact would stand, first, that these terms did not belong \, rr, 
to the Word^s humanity in the full sense in which they ^ 

were used of His Divine nature ; secondly, that they were '" 
not ordinarily applied to it in any sense by Catholic 
writers up to the time of Cyril. irjL 

That they did not apply to it, especially pliysis^ in that especially 
fuU sense in which it belonged to His divinity, was 
plain on considering what was said of Him in Scripture. 
He dijffered from the race, out of which His manhood 
was taken, in many most important respects. (1) He Tl 
had no human father. Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 34, 35. 
Gregory Nyssen, with a reference to this doctrine, says. 
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" he was not a man wholly (J*' oXov) , not a man like others first, on 

Scripture 

altogether {xoiyog) but He was as a man.^' Antirrh. 21. grounds, 
(2) He had no human ^ynfMoifixov, or sovereign principle 
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of action in the soul ; for if there were two xup*a or 
i^yi^fMoymacy there were two beings together in Him^ which 
is a tenet contrary to the whole tenor of the Gospels, and 
when put forth by some early Gnostics, was condemned, 
as it would seem, by St. John, 1 Epist. iv. 3. (3) He 
was sinless ; and, though sin is not part of our nature, 
yet St. Paul does call us by nature children of wrath, 
^J(r£i, Eph. ii. 3, which would be a reason for being 
cautious of applying the term to the Word^s humanity; 
and, though it is true that St. Paul elsewhere speaks of 
the law of conscience being ^v<r£i, Eom. ii. 14, 15, yet St. 
Jude speaks of a base knowledge also being (pva-ixov, v. 
10. (4) We may consider in addition how transcendent 
was His state of knowledge, sanctity, etc. (5) His body 
was diflferent in fact from ours, as regards corruptibility, 
as would appear from Acts ii. 31, xiii. 35. (6) It had a 
life-giving virtue peculiar to itself, Matt. vii. 23 ; John ix. 
6. (7) After the resurrection it had transcendent quali- 
ties ; — came and vanished ; entered a closed room ; 
ascended on high, and appeared to St. Paul on his con- 
version, while it was in heaven. 

12. 

But besides this argument from the sacred text, there 
seemed a necessity from the nature of the case to lay 
down restrictions, so great, on the sense in which the 
Word took our common nature, as almost to deprive it of 
that name. The divine and human could not be united 
without some infringement upon the one or the other. 
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There were those indeed, who, like some early teachers of 
the Gnostic family, whom I just now spoke of, and the 
Nestorians at a later date, escaped from the difficulty by 
denying the union ; but, granting two contraries were to 
meet in one, how could that union be, without aflfecting, 
in its own special attributes and state, either the human 
or the divine ? Which side of the alternative was to 
be followed, is plain without a word ; oJx iv (rifAOcr^ uv 
ifjLoXvvsTo, says Athanasius, dxXa, fMoixXov x,a,i to o'cojuos 
liyia^sif. Incarn, F. D, 17. There is a similar passage, 
Nyssen, Antirrh, 26. top yxp i^fxirspov ^xjirov^ etc. Here 
we are concerned with the alternative itself. Either the 
Word must be absorbed into the man, or the man taken 
up into the Word. The consideration of these opposite 
conclusions will carry us nearly to the end of our dis- 
cussion; I shall pursue the separate investigation of 
them under the letters a and h, 

(a) The former of these was the conclusion in which re- The divine 

physii xnust 

suited the speculations of the Sabellians and Samosatenes, ^JJ^^J^jt, 
who explained away the "incarnate Word^^ into a mere ^^^^'^^^'^ 
divine attribute, virtue, influence, or emanation, which 
dwelt in the person of one particular man, receiving its 
perfect development in him, and therefore imperfect 
before the union, changed in the act of union, dependent 
on him after the union. Busebius (whose language, 
however, is never quite unexceptionable) may be taken 
as the spokesman of the Catholic body on this point. 
" The indwelling Word,^^ he says, " though holding fami- 
liar intercourse with mortals, did not fall under the 
sympathy of their ajffections; nor, after the manner of 
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a man^s soul, was fettered down by the body, or changed 
for the worse, or came short of His proper divinity." 
de Laud. G. p. 536. And then he has recourse to an 
illustration, common with the Fathers, and expressed by 
Eustathius of Antioch thus : — ^^ If the sun, which we see 
with our eyes, undergoes so many indignities, yet without 
disgrace or infliction, do we think that the immaterial 
Wisdom is defiled or changes His nature, though the 
temple in which He dwells be nailed to the Cross, or 
suffers dissolution, or sustains a wound, or admits of cor- 
ruption ? No, the temple is affected, but the stainless 
usia remains absolutely in its unpolluted dignity,^' ap. 
Theod. Eran, iii. p. 237. Vid, also Vigil.Thaps. c. Eutych. 
ii. 9. p. 727. And Anast. Hodeg, 12, in controversy with 
Apollinarians, Eutychians, etc., who were involved in the 
same general charge. 

(b) But, on the other hand, if the divinity remains un- 
changed, change must happen to the humanity; and 
accordingly, the Fathers are eloquent upon the subject of 
this change, which from the very nature of the case, and 
independent of the direct testimony of scripture and tra- 
dition, was necessary. To say nothing of the celebrated 
passages in Jfyssen, who has no special connection with 
the Alexandrian Church, I shall content myself with a 
passage from Origen : ^^ Si massa aliqua ferri semper in 
igne sit posita, omnibus suis poris omnibusque venis ignem 
recipiens, et tota ignis effecta, si neque ignis ab ea cesset 
aliquando, neque ipsa ab igne separetur, nunquidnam 
dicimus hanc . . . posse frigus aliquando recipere ? . . • 
. . . Sicut . . . totam ignem effectam dicimus, quoniam 
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nee aliud in ea nisi ignis cemitur, sed et si quis contingere 

atque attrectare tentaverit, non ferri, sed ignis vim sen" 

tiat ; hoc ergo modo^ etiam ilia anima, quae, quasi ferrum 

in igne, sic semper in Verbo, semper in Sapientia, semper 

in Deo posita est, omne quod agit, quod sentit, quod intel- 

H^it, Deus esty' etc. de Princ, ii. 6, n. 6 ; vid, contr. Gels. 

iii. 41, p. 474. Hence Isidore, another Alexandrian, says 

that the Word called Himself bread, because He, as it were, 

baked His human substance — {rrii/ ^vfxnv toZ dv^puTrslov 

^vpdfjLXTog ; vid. (pvpufAoc also Hippol. ElencK p. 338) — 

^' in the fire of His own divinity.^' Epist i. 360. Passages 

from Cyril, Damascene, etc., might be quoted to the same 

effect, e. g. Cyr. Quod unus, p. 776. Damasc. c. Jacob, 

p. 409. Hence it was usual with Athanasius and other 

Fathers to call the incarnation a Giua-ig or 0fO7ro*'»j<rif of the 

olp6pco7ripop {vid, Concil. Antioch, infr, p. 328. Athan. de 

Deer. 14 Jin, de Syn. 51. Orat. i. 42, etc. etc.), from the 

great change which took place in its state, or rather 

difference in its state from human nature generally. 



13. 
But, if the humanity assumed was thus extricated from How then 

there a 

the common usia or physis, to which, under other cir- human ©a 
cumstances, it would have belonged, and, being grafted 
upon the Word, existed from the very first in a super- 
natural state, how could it be properly called nature? 
In the words of Damascene, ij jub ^ia-iq rriq cocpycog Sfoura*, 
ov (TupKoT ii Tr\v ^uViv Tou Xiyo\), ^i<n [mIv to TrpocXnfMiAXy 
ov (rapxoLiTa* iL c, Jacob. 52, p. 409. It is but in accord- 
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ance with this train of thought to lay down, that there is 
only one nature in Christ. Here, then, we see the mean- 
ing of CyriPs Formula. 

It means (a), first, that when the Divine Word became 
man, He remained one and the same in essence, attributes, 
and personality ; in all respects the same as before, and 
therefore [xioc ^ving. 

It means (&), secondly, that the manhood, on the con- 
trary, which He assumed, was not in all respects the same 
nature as that massa, usia, physis, etc., out of which it 
was taken, 1 . from the very circumstance that it was only 
an addition or supplement to what He was already, not a 
being complete in itself; and 2, because in the act of 
assuming it, He changed it in its qualities. 

This added nature, then, was best expressed, not by a 
second substantive, as if collateral in its position, but by 
an adjective or participle, as a-Ea-xpxcofjt^ivn. The three 
words answered to St. John^s o Xoyog a-dp^ lyipsTOy i. e, 
(TiO'xpy.coiJt.ipog rji/. 



14. 



itration , Wc havo an apposite illustration of this account of the 

I Council ' . (* 1 • 

ntioch, 'Formula m an early passage of history _, as contained in the 
• fragmentary documents which remain to us of the Great 
Council of Antioch, a.d. 264-272 (to which I have already 
referred), in which Paul of Samosata was condemned, 
Malchion being the principal disputant against him. 
Paul denied that the Divine Being was in Christ in 
essence or personality ; I say " in essence or person- 
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ality,'' for, as I have explained above, since the Divine 
Essence caonot be without personality, to deny the one 
was to deny the other, and the further question, whether 
that personality was single or trine, did not directly come 1 
itito controversy. By such a doctrine, both points of 
Cyril's subsequent formula were sacrificed: — (a) the 
divine physis in Emmanuel was explained away, and (&) 
the (rap?, being denied its hypostatic union, was no 
longer uVfp^uiif, but remained in its strictly natural usia, 
as any other individual of our race who was in the divine 
fevour. The Synodal Epistle strikes at (a) the former of 
these errors ; and the fragments of Malchion's disputation 
(6) at the latter. 



15. 
(a) Paul said that the Word was not incarnate as an which 

teaches th 

v^ia, but only as a quality: the Fathers of the Council n^iterab] 

' "^ ^ */ ' nessofthi 

therefore declare that, on the contrary. He really was an JJ^^*"^ 
usia and hypostasis (for they use the terms as equivalent) , 
South. Rell. t. 2, p. 466 ; a ^w<ra ivipystx ivvTroa-rxTog, 
p. 469; the Creator of the universe, p. 468; and Son 
and Grod before the creation, p. 466 ; and that He became 
incarnate ocTpiirrtag, Still further to destroy the notion 
of a separation into two beings, they call this pre-existing 
Word Christ, p. 474, and they assert that He is h xa) to 
auTo tH o\j(rioo, from first to last, on earth and in heaven. 
In thus speaking, they are evidently entering a protest 
against another contemporaneous aspect of the same doc- 
trine, into which even Catholics had^ as far as language 
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goes, been betrayed. The opinion I have in mind is 
that of the 7rpoq>opkxog Xoyog, or that the Word or Son, at 
first nascent or inchoate, had been perfected by lie 
Incarnation. Not only had Tertnllian said, speaking of 
the ^^ Fiat Lux '* at creation, ^^ Haec est nativitas perfeda 
sermonis," c. Prax. 7, but Hippolytus even, that the 
'^ Word, before His incarnation and xaO' lauroy, was not 
T6>.5io? \)loq, though tkXiioq Xoyoq cov [Movoysyng/* c. Noet. 
15. Vid. supr. pp. 226, 234. 

Now, all these points, the oneness and identity of the 
Word considered in usiay His unalterableness in His incar- 
nation. His perfection from eternity. His one sonship, and 
the impiety of dividing Word and Son, or holding two sons, 
were traditional matters for Catholic teaching and preach- 
ing (against those who imagined some change or other in 
His nature or state) , from the date of this Council, two 
hundred years before Cyril, down to that of the Council 
of Chalccdon, after his death, to say nothing of other 
periods of history. Cyril comes in merely as one instance 
of the inculcation of this doctrine out of a hundred like 
his. His peculiarity is his using the term physis of the 
Word (which, as I have instanced sujir, p. 306, was a 
specially Alexandrian word for iisia or hypostasis) , osii 
yet not using it for our Lord^s humanity. 

All this may be illustrated from Athanasius, who, in 
controversy not only with ApoUinarians, but with teachers 
of the Samosatene school, had to protest against any 
degradation of the Word's nature, and therefore to main- 
tain His unity, His unchangeahleness, and His perfection. 
" They fall into the same folly as the Arians,'^ he says, 
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^^ for the Arians say that He was created that He might 
create ; as if God waited till creation, for His probole (I'l/a 
Trpo^dxnroci) , as these say^^ {vid, e, g. Tertullian supr.), 
'^ or His creation, as those " (the Arians) . He goes on to 
condemn the notion that o Xoyo^, iu tw 9fw axfAtif ysvvri^Big, 
is TiXiioq {vid, Hippolytus supr.); "He was not any- 
thing, that He is not now, nor is He what He was not ^' 
(here is the " one and the same '' of the Council 8upr.)y 
^' otherwise He will have to be imperfect and alterable." 
Orat. iv. 11, 12. Again : ^^ The world was made by Him ; 
if the world is one and the creation one, it follows that 
Son and Word are one and the same before all creation, 
for by Him it came into being /^ 19. "As the Father is 
one,^^ he says, " so also the [ji,ouoy£yrig is one." 20. Tocvroy 
ulog xa] Koyoq. 29. ^^ Those men degrade the Divine 
incarnation and think as heathens do, who conceive that it 
involves an alteration^ rftoirvi, of the Word ; . • . but let 
a man understand the divine mystery, to be one and 
simple/' 32. Again : " God^s Word is one and the same ; f ^ 
as God is one. His Image is one. His Word one, and one /^ 
His Wisdom." Orat. ii. 36. Elsewhere he says, " God^s AiA 
Word is not merely 9rpo^op*>co^, nor by His Son is meant f / 
His command," e.g. Fiat lux, " but He is riXsiog iy. rsXiiov/' H J 
ibid. ii. 35. Vid. also iii. 52, Epiph. Haer. 76, p. 945, Hilar. 
Trin. ii. 8. Also Didym. Trin. i. 10, fin. 20, p. 63, 32, 
p. 99, iii. 6, p. 357, Nyssen, Antirrh. 21 and 56. 

So again, ocvrog XTpsTrrog ixivcov x»i fji.Yi ocXXoiovfAsyog iy and other 

'-i/L/f / N-*!/ /AxT_ Fathers, 

TVi ocyjjpuTTiyv} oix,ouo[Jnx xat rvi ivtrxpxco 7rocpov(rio(>j Atnan. 
Orat. ii. 6, And so again contr. Apoll. ii. 3, 7. And 
so Pseudo-Athanasius, ap. Phot. : ^^ The Word took flesh 
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to fulfil the 'economy, and not iU oc\!]^n(np ova-iag/^ And 
so, Oucria [jt.ii/ov(ra ovep lo-Ti. Chryst. in Joan. Horn, xi. 1, 
Naz. Orat. 29, 19, Procl. ad. Arm. p. 615, Maxim. 0pp. 
t. 2, p. 286. And so, ^^ Manens id quod erat, factus quod 
non erat,^^ August. Cons. Ev. i. 53. Vid. also Hilar. Trin, 
iii. 16 ; Vigil, c. Eut. i. 3. p. 723. And in like manner Leo, 
^'Simplex et incommutabilis natura Deitatis [in Verbo] tota 
in sua sit semper essentia (usia), nee damnum sui recipiens 
aut augmentum, assumptam naturam beatificans.^^ Epist 
35, 2. And again, ^^In se incommutabilis perseverans; 
deltas enim, quae illi cum Patre communis est (i. e. i 
^uVk tou 9fou \oyov) nullum detrimentum omnipotentiae 
subiit {i, e. [xioc ia-riv); . . , quia summa et sempitema 
essentia (i. e. oCa-loc jtAt'a),^' etc. etc. Leon. Serm. 27, 1. 

Moreover, I do not think it a refinement to suggest 
that this was one reason why so many of the Fathers in- 
terpret Luke i. 35 of the Word, not of the Spirit. It 
was their wish to enforce His personal being and omni- 
potent life before and in the first beginnings of the 
economy; as is done by Athanasius by saying Xoyog iy rai 
TTvsvfAXTi iirXxTTi TO (TwiJi^ot. Scvap. 1. 31, aud elsewhere 
by referring to Prov. ix. 1 ; e. g. Orat. ii. 44, and so Leo, 
Epist. 31, 2. Thus Irenaeus (after insisting on the real 
existence of both natures, and saying, ^^if what had 
existed in truth, ovx eiJ^iips TryiVfMx after the incarnation, 
truth was not in Him ^^) proceeds to say that the ^^ Verhum 
Patris et Spiritus Dei viventem et perfectum efi'ecit 
hominem.'^ Haer. v. 1. Hilary too, after laying down 
"Forma Dei manehat/' Trin. ix. 14, adds, "ut manens 
Spiritus Christus, idem, Christus homo esset,^^ with a 
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reference to the passage in St. Luke. Clement, too, says, 
contrasting the personality of the Christian Xoyog with 
the Platonic, o Xoyog iuvroy ysvuoi, Strom, v. 3. This 
doctrine of one vloTrig with a double ysi/vrjo-i?, must not be 
confounded with the Sabellian tenet of the vloTrxTup, 
which related to the Trinity, not the Incarnation. It is 
with the same purport that the creed in Epiphanius speaks 
of the Son as ^^not in man, but slg locvrov a-dcpxx olvx' 
7rXoi(rocvroc, lU fd>iocy dyiocv IvorriTOc," Ancor, fin. 



16. 
So much on the liffht thrown upon the ulot ©uVif (viz. Thus cyri 

'^ ^ ^ too, byth 

Tou 6sov Xoyov), by the language of other Fathers. Cyril, ^^J^^"^^ 
in like manner, does but teach that the q)v<ng of the 
Word is [Aioc, one and the same. His ^^ One nature of 
God'* implies, with the Council of Antioch, a protest 
against that alterableness and imperfection, which the 
anti-Catholic schools aflBxed to their notion of the Word. 
The Council says ^^ one and the same in usia :'' it is not 
speaking of an human usia in Christ, but of the divine. 
The case is the same in Cyril^s Formula ; he speaks of a / 
[Aid 6f/a (pv<ng in the Word. He has, in like manner, j 
written a treatise entitled " Quod unus sit Christus ;" and / 
in one of his Paschal Epistles he enlarges on the text, \ 
'^ Jesus Christ yesterday and to-day the same, and for y 
ever.*' His great theme in these works is, not the coales- 
cing of the two natures into one, but the error of mak- 
ing two sons, one before and one upon the Incarnation, 
one divine, one human, or again of degrading the divine 

y 
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usia by making it subject to the humanity. Vid, also his 
Answers adv. Oriental, et Theod. passim, 

ivord's Thus, for instance, he says to Nestorius : " It is at 
once ignorant and impious even to imagine that the Word 
of the Father should be called to a second beginning of 
being, or to have taken flesh of the Holy Virgin, as some 
kind of root of his own existence" c. Nest, i. p. 7. Vid, 
also ibid. p. 5, c. 

r. So to Successus, " There is one Son, one Lord, before 

the incarnation and after ; the Word was not one Son, 
and the child of the Virgin another ; but avrog ixsTvo; i 
TTpoocicopiog, man, not by change of nature, but by econo- 
mical good pleasure. Ep. 1, pp. 136-7. Vid. c. Nest. iv. 
fin. XpKTTov \yx xat mIov xat xupiov £t7roTCTcA£X£ roy auroy 

- oyT(x, flfov xal avflpwTrov, ifcid!. ii. 58. ^' The na^re of the 
vv^ • .... 

j^\ Word remained what it was,'* ibid. i. p. 15. Mcjuskuxf h 

ai/6pco7roTUT» Ofof, ibid. iii. p. 73. ^^He is one, xal oJ ilyjt 
(Tocpxog, who in His own nature is g^w a-ocpxog, ibid. p. 46. 
! ET? i/ofn-ai />tfTa (rapxof/^ ibid. 55. Vid. also ii. p. 60 A, 
^Q and ad Succ. Ep. 2, p. 145. 
^ iJ/C And when he is formally called on to explain his For- 
^ mula, his language is still more explicit in the same sense. 
terabie- ^^ He remained what He was. (pva-si hog : and He remained 
' ^ one Son ; but not without flesh," ad Succ. Ep. 2, p. 142. 
• ^^The (pva-ig of the Word has not changed into Tviv rtlf 
trocpyio; (puVii^, nor the reverse; but each remaining and being 
recognized iu l^ioTriTi rif xarot ^uVii/ by an ineffable union, 
He shows to us ^tai/ vlov ^xxny, but that (p\j(riy (rsirapKOi' 
fAiyyiy," ibid. '^ Had we,'' he continues, '' stopped with- 
out adding a-B(r(x.pxooiJi.iyyi, they might have had some pre- 



}} 
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tence for speakings but ij iy avOpw^roTUT* nXnorng and ij 
xa9' ^[Aoig ovtriot is conveyed in the word o-fo-apxwjtxgvtj, 
ibid. p. 144^ etc. 



17. 

{b) Now we come in the next place to acapxcofABptij The same 
and must return to the Council of Antioch and Paul of teaches th 

, the Word 

Samosata^ and to Malchion, who was appointed by the ^^^^ 
Council to dispute with him. ^^*'^' 

Malchion views Paulas doctrine in its consequences 
to the humanity assumed. He accuses him of denying 
o\jirKi)(rdai iy ra oAb) (rcjTtfpt roy vloy roy fAoyoysptiy Bouth. ' 

Rell. t. 2, p. 476; mv co^iocv <rvyysy£y^(r6xt tw dvipuTripa 
oijtnooioogy p. 484; i! IxvTng linMvifjt.fiKevoti oCcKaiug iv ru 
cdfAo^Tij p. 485 ; o\j(ri»v nyoci ovtrKafAivny h (rdfxocri, p. 485 ; 
Sfov (Tvyova-iufxipov tu du^puTrtOy p. 486 ; that is^ of denying 
that the divine usia in its fulness had simply taken pos- 
session of, occupied^ and permeated an individual of our 
race^ and that all that was in His human nature^ totum 
quantumcumque^ was lived in by^ and assumed into^ thei^^'a 
of the Word. What had been from eternity an iLsia only 
in itself, now manifested itself as iv rif xTiV«* or iv roTg 
ytyfiroTg; whereas Paul held nothing more than that a 
human vsia had received the Divine Wisdom kxtoo ttoio- 
Tura, p. 484. In a fragment of Africanua (a.d. 220), we 
find a statement parallel to Malchion^s, the same promi- 
nence being given to the Divine Nature in contrast with 
the economy. 'Ev Tif o\x.oyoiJt.i(x>y eo; kolto^ rr\y ovtriocp oXvip 
ovVictfdcK, ip^puTTog XiyiT»if ibid, p. 125; that is. His 
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absolute and whole divinity^ not an emanation^ or viriaej 
or attribute^ simply filled^ energetically appropriated^ and 
sovereignly ruled a human nature as an adjunct ; and he 
refers to Col. ii. 9^ in which it is said that in Him, that 
is. the human nature, dwells the whole fulness of the 
Divinity o-cojm&tixco;^ substantially. Vid. the striking 
passage in Cyril, c. Neat, i. p. 28, a. h, and wap^uvfTAw, 
Damasc. c. Jacob, p. 409. In these statements, the ^uia 
of the Word is put so prominently forward as to imply 
prima facie that in His economy there is no usia besides 
it. Compare with them Athanasius's words, in his (Je 
Decretis : — '^ As we, by receiving the Spirit, do not lose 
our proper vsia, so the Lord, when made man for us, and 
bearing a body, was no less God : for He was not lessened 
by the envelopment of the body, but rather deified it and 
rendered it immortal ; " 14. If we were to bring out in a 
formal statement the impression which such a parallel 
creates, it would be this — that the Word had one usia, 
divine ; and we one itsia, human ; and that as our proper 
usia remains one and the same, ^/a ^uV*?, though it re- 
ceived grace, so the divine usia remained one and the same, 
though it took upon it humanity, as an adjunct or posses- 
sion. And, in like manner, Didymus, on Acts ii. 36, 
after contrasting the usia of the Word with the Word as 
^^ conformed to our humiliation/^ says, ^^ To describe a thing 
as being in this ivay or that, is not to declare its usia ;" 
Tr'in, iii. 6. 
lat the Now there is another way of expressing the same doc- 
up trine, viz., to say, not that the Word came as an usia 
's usia, into a created nature, but became an usia to, or the usia 
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of^ a created nature. In this mode of statement it is not 
said that the Word oJ<riwfl?i iv rH xrla-n, but ij xtiVk 
ou<r»wfl»j in the Word ; but the meaning is the same, for in 
both cases only one JJsia is spoken of, who, besides being 
what He is in and for Himself, xafl' lo^MToyy iq>* locvrov, etc., 
also makes Himself, and serves as, an vsia to the created 
nature which He assumes. Thus (for illustration, but 
illustration only) , fire o uViwfitj in iron, or is in iron, because 
its real and substantial presence is in every part of the 
mass, which is simply mastered by it; and iron oJo-iwfl^i in 
fire, or is m fire, in the sense that it is transformed into 
a new nature, which depends for what it is solely on the 
presence of the fire. Accordingly Nazianzen, after say- 
ing Ocou S* oXov fA£rs(r^sy dvipcoTrov ipu(rtc>that is isog o\)(nu6n 
iu 0v(rs^ ivipiiroxj, goes on to speak of human nature as 
eCcKaisTa-* {i. e. iv flfw) i)(r7rsp avyocTg ^A»of, de Vit, sua^ 
V. 642, the material body of the sun being flooded with 
light. Here then, as little as in the former form of 
speech, are two usias spoken of. 

This latter mode of speaking will be illustrated by the as anaio- 

gonslv th 

parallel use of it by Athanasius in relation to the creation creation 

* •^ ^ ^ is esta- 

generally, not to the hypostatic union. He says (analo- ^^^^ 
gously) that the whole universe depends for its stability 
upon the Word ; that the ^uVk riav yivtiruvy as having its 
hypostasis 1^ d^t ovrtav {i. e, from what has no ouVta) is 
evanescent, and must be protected against itself. Ac- 
cordingly, the Creator, ovtncoa-ocg ri^v xrla-iv in His Word, 
does not abandon it rtj lauTric ^ucrci fip£(r6atj etc., c. Oent, 
41, vid. Didym. Trin. iii. 4, p. 351. 

And this illustration enables us to advance a step fwJ^5 

and una 
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further. Even in Nazianzen's verses 9upr. usia is con- 
trasted with physis as with something inferior to itself; 
the contrast is brought out more pointedly in the last 
statement of Athanasius, and it will appear that^ if there 
were reasons for backwardness in calling the Word's 
humanity an tma, lest it should introduce the notion of 
a second and independent being, so there were even 
stronger reasons against calling it a physis. 

18. 

Physis is a word of far wider extent of meaning than 
tma, and may be said to be a predicate of which ttsia may 
be made the subject. When applied to the Supreme Being, 
it means His attributes j as, ifiov yvupKriAOi ryfc dsiotg ^v(rm 
V (piXotv^puTTia, Nyssen. Orat. Oatech. 15. When applied 
to the universe, it means phaenomena ; hence, those who 
investigate them, as distinct from ontologists, whose sub- 
ject is usia, are called physicists. When applied to man, 
it means his moral disposition, etc., as the poet^s ^^ No- 
turam expellas furca,'^ etc., and as we speak of good and 
ill nature. When applied to the moral (as well as to the 
material) world, it means the constitution or laws which 
characterize it; Butler saying, that ^^the only distinct 
meaning of the word is stated, fixed, settled/' Anal., parti, 
ch. i. Hence, though in the Catholic doctrine of Holy 
Eucharist, the substance of the bread ceases to be, the 
natura, as being what schoolmen have called the acci- 
dents, may be said to remain, as in the Epistle to Caesar- 
ius ascribed to Chrysostom, in which we read, ^^divina 
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sanctificante gratia^ mediante Sacerdote^ dignus habitus 
est [panis] dominici corporis appellatione^ etiamsi natv/ra 
panis in ipso permansit/' 

But if jphysis or natv/ra is thus to be taken for the shows the 

delicacy of 

attributes and properties of humanity generally, as con- applying the 
trasted with iisia or essence, it became a grave question *»"°»»^*y» 
whether, in applying it to the Word's humanity, there 
was not the risk of that very degradation of the divine 
lAsia, against which the Cattiolic writers, as we have seen, 
so strongly protested. If an human iisia involved the 
risk of two beings or personalities, a human physis im- 
plied a contamination with human passions and excesses. 
St. Hilary, while he adopts the word, illustrates the abuse 
which might be made of it, " Si assumpta caro,'' he 
says, '4d est, totus homo, passionum est permissa natwris" 
Ac. Trin. x. 24. Tertullian, on the other hand, taking 
the word in the same general sense, repudiates it, and 
adopts substantia {usia) instead, making natura equiva- 
lent to culpa. He says that the Word, in taking flesh, 
abolished, '^ non camem peccati sed peccatum camis, non 
materiam sed naturam, non substantiam sed culpam/' de 
Ca/m. Christ. 16. Leo corrects this language pointedly, 
saying, ^^ Assumpta est natura non culpa.'' Serm. 22, 3. 
Athanasius, too, as the Greek Fathers and Catholics 
generally, reserves the word physis for our moral consti- 
tution as it came fipom the Creator, and refers sin to the 
will of the individual. He says that it is " the impiety 
of the Manichees to say that the ^uVk of the <rap^, and 
not merely the ^rpa^ic, is sin." c. Apoll. i. 12-19; vid. 
also ii. 6-9, and Vit. Ant. 20. 
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I 

But^ on the other hand^ in matter of fctct^ the humanity 
of the Word was not left in its natural state^ but as the 
Council of Antioch had said, ri^io'froly\roi,i ; since then it 
was beyond all doubt in a state above nature or superLSr 
tural, why (as I have said above) should it be any longer 
called a nature ? It was that which would have been a 
nature, had it not been destined to be united ifrom the 
first to the Word ; but in fact it had been taken out of 
the massa, the ^vpocfxocj ruu yspniTuvy and been re-fashioned, 
as Isidore said, supr., '^ by fire of the divinity/' " The 
body itself,^' says Athanasius, " which had a mortal ^uVjv, 
rose again virlp ^vtnu, on account of the Word which was 
in it, and lost the corruption which is koctm q>jj(ny, and 
became incorruptible, being clad in the Word, which 
is virlp uuipuTTov.^' ad Epict, 10. That which had a 
special fulfilment after the resurrection, was analogously 
true in the incarnation itself. 

When then Cyril said a-ea-ocpytcofj.ivYi, he meant to express 
that our Lord^s humanity had neither the vynfjLovixov of 
an usia^ nor the imperfections and faults of a jphysis. 



19. 
here- No wouder then, these things being considered, that, 

lot com- ini TIT 

y called after WO have done our utmost, we shall be unable to dis- 

isis, 

cover more than a few instances in the early Fathers, 
compared with the multitude of opportunities which the 
subject-matter of their works admits, of dogmatic state- 
ments verbally contrary to Cyril^s Formula, while, on the 
other hand, that Formula admits, or even requires by its 
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very wording, an explanation absolutely consistent with 
the Catliolic dogma, as expressed, at least in Alexandria, 
up to his time. No wonder that, while the whole body \ 
of theologians admitted the Ix ivo ^uVfwv, it remained for ^ 
a Pope, who saw with a Pope^s instinctive sagacity the tin Leo and 

, , _ the Council 

need of the times, to explain the old truth, in which all of chalce- 
dony 

parts of Christendom agreed, under the comparatively 
new formula of the iv Jucri q>v(rs(ri. To prove a negative, 
difficult at all times, cannot be expected here ; but as I 
have given specimens of the Catholic use of physis or 
nai/iiray in application to the humanity of the Word, 
which, though not near all which could be found, are suf- 
ficient to justify the Council of Chalcedon in adopting it 
into their formal definition of faith; so now, in conclusion, m proved 

firom the 

I will, in addition to the general considerations which I ^^^"^ 
have enlarged on in explanation of Cyril's Formula, set 
down some instances of the absence of the word physis in 
great theological authorities and others during the first 
four centuries, in denoting the Word's humanity, where 
it jnight naturally have been expected. 



20. 

1. Thus Athanasius, in a remarkable passage, in whoi^wo- 
which his eagerness to avoid ascribing human imperfec- term to the 
tions to the Word's humanity makes him speak as if he 
would deny to it a will (which is contrary to his cate- 
gorical statement elsewhere, de Inca/rn. et c. Ar, 21) uses 
physis simply for His divine nature. ^^ He set up anew," 
he says, '^ the form of man in Himself, in the specta»cle of 
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a flesh which had no fleshly wills or human thonghts^ in 
> an image of renovation. For the will is of the Ofomc 
aV^ alone; since the whole ^uV*? of the Word was there." 
jp»j*l, c. ApolL ii. 10. And he argues, against the Arian ob- 
^v^ jection from " The Lord created me/^ etc., in Prov. viii. 
J 22, not simply that it refers to the Word's huvnan twia, 
^ 7 ji . but that it does not refer to His usia (as if he had no usia 
"f but one), that it refers to something happening Tipl 
j iy.sivov, something adventitious, an adjunct or circmn- 
1, / stance, which is not such as at all to warrant the inference 
that ^^ what is said to be created is at once in nature cmd 
usia a creature.^' Orat, ii. 45. 
deacribe ^ 2. The forco of this last expression irtfi iKuyov will 



hrnna- 



as an /be scou iu the de Beer. 22, where he not only denies that 

8lop- ' ... . . . 

^t» the divine usia admits of accidents, but that it has any- 

thing ^' about it " necessary for its perfection ; g^wOcv rivd 
7rspi(ioXny i'/J^^v^ Jtai xaAuTrrfcrflai, ri sipxi riva, Trtpi aurok. 
Such a TTipi^oXri then, or y,oixvfjt.[xoc, he considers the 
humanity. Hence, in spite of the Apollinarian perver- 
sion of the idea, we find it called a 7rfpjj3oA»J, Thead. 
Eran, i. p. 23; yiocXv(jLfjLocy Athan. Sabell. Greg, 4; Trpoxoc- 
XvfjLfji.oc, Theod. ihid, also Gent, vi. p. 877 ; x.ocToc7r£r»(r[Ma, 
Athan. ad Adelph, 5, Cyril. Gat, xii. 26. xiii. 22. Cyril. 
Alex. Quod unus, p. 761. 7rpo7rkToc(r[ji.ocy Athan. Sabell. 
Greg, 4. Trocpa.TriTocG'iJ^oL, Theod. ihid, p. 22. (ttoAii, ihid, 
p. 23. Velamen, Leon. Ejpist, 59, p. 979. Serm, 22, p. 70. 
25. p. 84. Vid, also the striking illustration, Athan. Orat, 
ii. 7, 8. 

nad- 3. A safer term, which became a term of science, was 

7rpo(rXYi(ji^(ji^a, and the parts of its verb ; o irpog aurov An^SfU, 
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Athan. Orat. iv. 3. o irpocXn^isig auipuTrog, Nyssen, An- 
tirrh. 35. to Atjipflb, Cyril, c. Nest, iii. p. 69. to 7rpoa-Xoc(ioy 
xa» TO TTpotrXfi^ilv, Naz. Orat, xxxvii. ll.-Trpoo-XalSwi/, Isid. 
Up. i. 323. xocrd 7rpo(r\f)^iv, Cyril, ad Succ. Ep. 2. p. 1422. 
irpo(r\vifMfjt.x Naz. de Vit, sua, v. 648. Damasc. F, 0. iii. 1. 

4. These words denote the humanity in relation to asfirst- 

firuits, 

the divine usia; another word, ^^first-fruits/' which is 
taken ifrom St. Paul, considers it in relation to that uni- 
versal humsinphysiSy ifrom which it was taken ; but marks 
still the same reluctance in theologians to call it distinctly 
by the latter name. ATrapp^t) ix, ri!g ovciocg rcou akflpw^rwi/, 
says Athanasius, de Incam. et c. Ar. 8. And so Or at. 
iv. 33. Didym. Trin. iii. 9 fin. Cyril, c. Nest. i. p. 5. 
Nyssen. Antirrh. 15 fin. 

5. The same reluctance is evidenced by the omission notaaAo- 

tnoiision 

of the phrase ofjioova-iog r^fMy^ in relation to the humanity, with us. 
This phrase is found in Eustathius and Theophilus ap. 
Theod. Eran. i. p. 56, ii. p. 154, and in Amphilochius ap. 
Phot. God. 229, p. 789 ; as is ofjLo(pvXog in Procl. ad Arm. 
pp. 613, 618, and ofxoysvn^ Athan. 8. D. 10. But the 
word oiAooio'ioq itself Athanasius singularly avoids in this 
last passage, though he has just used it in expounding 
John XV. 1, etc. And he still more remarkably avoids it 
in his ad Epict. and contr. Apoll.j where it was the natural 
amendment upon o[jt.oov(nog rH SfoTijri, which he is combat- 
ing; yet he does not use it once, nay, he scarcely once, 
if ever, uses even i^ oiSclxg MapiV?, substituting for it 
simply Ix Mocplag. 

6. In like manner, in the antithesis between the di- and omit i 

Ti J i'i'/» i. obvious cc 

Vine and human natures, which is oi constant occurrence trastof th 
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roNa-/ in the Fathers, the word yhysi a for the latter is scarp ely 
/ found, but aySpcuTTOTt;;, (Tft/)^, o(xoi^oju.»£t, etc. Forinstance, 
Athanasius says, '' The Word was by nature Son of God, 
^ but by economy son of Adam/' de Inc. et c. Ar. 8. "He 
was by nature and usia the Word of God, and, accord- 
ing to the flesh, man/' ad Epict. 12. Or, as Basil of 
Seleucia says, speaking of texts which refer to His mis- 
sion, "These refer to His economy, rhot to His usiaP 
Orat. 32, p. 171. 

I set down some instances of this contrast : — 

1. 6fo? h ai'9/)«voTTjT». Cyril c. Nest, iii. p. 84, 

2. 6sog iv (rapxu Athan. Orat. ii. 71, ad Epict. 10. 

3. 9fo; IV o-wjixaT*. Orat, u. 12. ad Epict. 10. Nyssen 
Antirrh. 55. 

4. infAiovpyog iv (TUfAotn, Athan. ad Epict, 10. 

5. vlog iv (rcii)iJt.xrt, Orat, i, 4*4!. 

6. Xoyog ly (TcofxocTt. Sent, D, 8, 

7. xvpiog iy (rw/xar*. Orat. i. 43. 

8. Xoyog ip (Tupyn, ibid, iii. 54. 

9. xvpiog and his (rdp^, Nyssen. Antirrh. 44. 

10. Xoyog and his <rap^. Athan. Orat. i. 47, iii. 38. 

11. Xoyog and his ai/0pw7ro?. ibid, iv. 7. 

12. Xoyog and his £i/ai/0pco7rr](rK. Cyril, c. Nest. iv. p. 109. 

13. Xoyog and his olxoko/x/a. Didym. Trin. iii. 21. 
Cyril, c. ^e«^. iii. p. 58. 

14. vlog and his oixoi/o|u,/a. Athan. Ora^. ii. 76. 

15. his ov<rloc and his olxoyofji.ioc, ibid. ii. 45, iii. 51. 

16. his ouV/a and his Siockopix. ibid, i. 12. 

17. his ova-la and his iTriSniJi^la, Origen. Oaten, in 
Joan, i, p. 45. 
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18. his ov<r(» and his iTri^Avsla. Origen. c. Gels. viii. 12. 

19. his ov(ri» and his rotvuvorfi^. Didym. Trin. iii. 6. 

20. his ov(ri» and his iovXixri [jt,opq>ii, Nyssen. Antirrhet. 
25. 

21. his ova-la and his iv^^iwiyoy. Athan. Orat. iii. 51. 

22. his oitriof, and his audpcoiroi. Origen. c. Gels. vii. 
16. 

23. his uVoertao-K and his iyipuirog, Athan. Orat. 
iv. 35. 

24. his ^uVk and his £y6puwog. Origen. in Joan. torn. 
i. 30. 

25. his ^vcig and hi^ dyipcoworfig, Cyril. Schol. 25. 

26. his (piiTiq and his o-eojoia. Athan. Orat. n. p. 57. 

27. his f uVk and his erap^. Athan. Orat. iii. 34. Cyril. 
c. Nest. V. p. 132. 

28. his 9f oTtjj and his cap^. Didym. Trin. iii. 8. 

29. his iva-ocpyiog IviinfAia. Athan. Orat. i. 59. 

80. his iutrocpxag Trapovcla, ibid. i. 8, 49, etc. etc. In- 
earn. 20. Sent. D. 9. Ep. Aeg. 4. Scrap, i. 3, 9. Cyril. 
Oat. iii. 11 e^ alibi. Epiph. Haer. 77, 67, etc. etc. 

31. his (rcofAartycn wocpoxxrix. Athan. Orat, ii. 10. 

It may seem to some readers that the word olyiputrog^ The ten 
which occurs among these instances, expresses the doc- eqw>»i« 
trine of a human nature even more strongly than ^uVk 
could do, and even with some sort of countenance of the ! 
Nestorian doctrine of a double personality. But the word I 
is in too frequent use with the Alexandrian and other \ 
diyines to admit of the suspicion. I will set down one or 
two specimens of the parallel use of homo among the 
Latins. " Deus cum homine miscetur ; hominem induit.*' 
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Cyprian Idol, Van. p. 638. ^'Assumptus a Dei Filiohomo." 
Hilar, in Ps. 64. 6. ^' Assumptus homo in rilium Dei." 
Leon. 8erm. 28, p. 101. '' Suus," ike Word's/' homoJ' 
ibid. 22, p. 70. '' Hie homo.'' Leon.-Bp. 31, p. 855. '' HU 
homo, quern Dens suscepit.'' Augnstin. JBp. 24, 3. 
u«i oi The word ^^ assumptus '' in some of these passages is tlie 
leoiogy. Latin of the TrpotrX'n^itlg spoken of above, and reminds us 
of Hilary's division of the Word's attributes into natvr 
ralia and assumpta^ from which we might draw an addi- 
tional illustration, did we choose to pursue it, of the early 
theological language, and that the more striking, because, 
as we have seen, that Father has no difficulty of using 
the word natura, when the occasion calls for it, of the 
Word's humanity. Vid. the Benedictine Preface in Hilar, 
Opera. 

21. 

pitniar To recapitulate the conclusions to which we have 
arrived, concerning the sense of the Formula, ^ta, ^Jctk 

Word's 1. (bi(nq is the Divine Essence, substantial and per- 
sonal, in the fulness of its attributes — the One God. 
And, Tou Xoyo\j being added, it is that One God, consi- 
dered in the Person of the Son. 

? 2. It is called /x/'a (1) because, even after the Incar- 

nation, it and no other nature is, strictly speaking, 
*lSi(x,y His own, the flesh being ^^assumpta;" (2) because 
it, and no other, has been His from the first ; and (3) be- 
cause it has ever been one and the same, in nowise affected 
as to its perfection by the incarnation. 
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3. It is called osa-ocpKcafAivn, in order to express the andincar 
dependence, subordination, and restriction of His huma- 
nity, which (1) has neither iiyYifjf,oviy,ov nor personality ; 
(2) has no distin ct vlorng, though it involved a new X/ / 
ycvvuo-i? ; (3) is not possessed of the fulness of charac- ^ 



teristics which attaches to any other specimen of our 
race. On which account, while it is recognized as 
a perfect nature, it may be spoken of as existing after 
the manner of an attribute rather than of a substantive 
being, which it really is, as in a parallel way Catholics 
speak of its presence in the Eucharist, though corporeal, 
being after the manner of a spirit. 



22. 

It only remains to add concerning the Formula, that, in Fortune 
spite of the misapprehensions to which it has given rise, n»oi». 
and the suspicion with which it has been viewed, it is of 
recognized authority in the Catholic Church. Whether . \ 
Athanasius himself used it, is "a contested point. Flavian ^ 

admitted it at the Latrocinium, a.d. 449, in the pre- 
sence of its partizans, the Eutychians, who condemned 
and murdered him there. It was indirectly recognized 
at the fourth General Council at Chalcedon, a.d. 452, in ^L^^ 
the Council^s reception of Flavian's confession, which-r j\ 
contained it. It was also received in the fifth General, j 
and in the Lateran of a.d. 649. But, for this point of 
history, I refer the reader to Petavius de Incarn, iv. 6, 
who brings together all that has to be said upon it in the 
course of a few pages. 
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It is perliaps scarcely necessary to observe, that my 
reason for not referring in the above inquiry to the works 
of the Areopagite, to the disputation between Dionydus 
and Paul of Samosata, to Hippolytus contr. Beron. et Helk, 
and some other works and fragments, has been a disbelief 
of their genuineness. 



1 



V. 

THE ORDO DE TEMPORE IN THE ROMAI'' 

BREVIARY. 

{From the "Atlantis" of February, 1870.) 




THE ORDO DE TEMPORE. 

DO not know where to find, what doubtless 
is to be found somewhere, a perfect analysis 
of the Ordo de Tempore^ (that is, the succession 
of ecclesiastical seasons,) as it stands in the 
Catholic Calendar. The Ordo has to deal with some con- 
siderable difficulties, and its disposal of them is very 
beautiful. I sometimes fancy I could interest a reader 
in it, and I will try ; and though I must do so in my own 
way for want of a better, and though in consequence I 
am obliged to speak under correction of any authoritative 
exposition of it, if such exists, still I do not think I can 
be much out in my analysis, even though it be incom- 
plete. 

The Ordo de ScmcUs is invariable through the year. 
Bach saint has his day, which is never changed year after 
year, except by an accidental transference or postpone- 
ment. Here, the only call for arrangement and adjustment 
in it rises out of the necessity of reconciling this Ordo 
with the Ordo de Tempore, For the Ordo de Tempore is 
far from invariable year after year ; on the contrary, as I 
have intimated, it even disturbs the tranquil course of the 
Ordo de Sanctis, It is on this account especially that the 
yearly Directory called the ^^ Ordo Recitandi '' is neces- 



\ 
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sary ; for the Ordo de Tempore is nqt only variable itself, 
but it interferes with the harmonious succession of Saints' 
Days in the Ordo de Sanctis, If we look at the table of 
Transferred Saints' Days in the yearly ^^ Ordo Reci- 
tandi/' we shall find that they are all occasioned by the 
collision between the two Ordines, de Sanctis and de Tem- 
pore. For instance, in the present year (1869) , St. Thomas 
was thrown out of his day, March 7, because it was the 
Fourth Sunday in Lent ; and the Seven Dolours lost its 
Friday because it was the Feast of St. Joseph. 

Left to itself, the Ordo de Sanctis is invariable, but the 
Ordo de Tempore is never the same two years running. 
Its chief features indeed, viewed relatively to each other, 
are always the same — Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Lent, Easter, and Pentecost come in succession; but 
these seasons are not fixed to determinate days in the 
civil year, as the Festivals of the Saints are. Easter 
Day is in one year upon one day in March or April, in an- 
other year on another. The coincidence then of days in 
the civil year and in the ecclesiastical year has to be re- 
duced to rule ; and this is done, I consider, very beautifully 
by the provisions of the Calendar, as I propose to show in 
these pages. 

1. 

The first and chief difficulty in the Ordo de Tempore is 
obviously this — that Easter Day depends upon, is later 
than, the fuU moon in March or in April, and the fd] 
moon is not fixed to any certain day in either month. 
The lunar month is about 29 days, the civil varies from 
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28 to 31. As the fall moon is not constant to one day of 
either month, neither is the Easter Day. Next, there is 
this additional disturbance, that Easter Day is always 
kept on a Sunday, the Sunday after the full moon (mean 
time) which follows upon March 21. Thus, even were 
the day of the full moon fixed to a given day of a given 
month in the civil calendar, say March 22, Easter Day 
would not on that account be a fixed day, for it must be 
a Sunday, and the Sunday after that March 22 may be 
any one of the seven following days. Easter Day then is 
variable, first, because the full moon may faU on any one 
day out of 29 civil days, and next because Sunday may fall 
on any day out of the seven, which follow the fuU moon. 
Nor is this the whole of the difficulty. Easter Day is 
one great centre of feasts and seasons in the ecclesiastical 
year ; but there is another such centre, and that is Christ- 
mas Day. And though Christmas Day is fixed in the 
civil year. Advent Sunday, which precedes and depends 
upon it, is not. It is the fourth Sunday before Christmas 
Day; and since Christmas Day, as being fixed in the 
month, may be any one of the seven days of the week, it 
follows that Advent Sunday may be one or other of seven 
days of the month. When, for instance, Christmas Day 
is Monday, the fourth Sunday in Advent is the day 
before, that is, December 24, and the first Sunday in 
Advent, or Advent Sunday, will be December 3. When 
Christmas Day is Tuesday, then Advent Sunday will be 
December 2, and so on through the seven days. The 
range of Advent Sundays, then, is from November 27 to 
December 3 inclusive. 
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Christmas with Adrent, then, and Easter, are the two 
centres of the sacred year, with an assemblage or body of 
seasons and feasts about each of them, and all inserted 
and having a place, a shifting place, in the civil year; 
and the problem to be solved in the Ordo de Tempore is 
how to overcome the disarrangement caused by the vary- 
ing distance from each other of these two oscillating 
bodies, standing in relation, as they do, to the course of 
weeks and months. When are we to cease, for example, 
to date with a reference to Christmas? When with 
a reference to Easter? Were both Christmas with 
Advent, and Easter, fixed, there would be nothing more 
to settle y but the interval between Advent Sunday and 
the following Easter Sunday varies year by year, and also 
the interval between Easter and Advent ; and it has to be 
determined when the one period is to end and the other 
to begin. And there is this additional difficulty, that the 
Easter before a given Advent being always a different 
day in the year from the Easter after Advent, there are 
three dates to be taken into account, and reduced to 
system, one Advent and two Easters. 

Now let us see how these variations are actually ad- 
justed; that is, what is the abstract scientific arrange- 
ment, which, year by year as it comes, is to be appealed 
to and applied. I speak of the scientific theory of 
arrangement for obvious reasons ; for instance, leap-year 
introduces a disturbance, which must be neglected in the 
theory — that is the sun's doing. The moon is the cause 
of a disturbance of a different sort, viz., though many 
consecutive days are, on this year or that, possible Easter 
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days, still Easter days do not actually proceed in course 
year by year in regular succession. I mean the 6tli of April 
is not Easter Day in one year, the 7th in year two, the 
8th in year three, and so on ; but for the scientific theory 
I shall place them in sequence, that is, following, not the 
chronological order, as it is sometimes called, or order in 
fact, but the logical, or order in system. 

2. 

I observe first, as a matter of fact, to be taken as a 
dai/wm and not to be proved here, that Easter Day may 
fall on any one of thirty-five successive days, that is, on 
any day of five successive weeks, from March 22 to April 
25, both inclusive. Let us suppose, then, a column 
made of these thirty-five days, one after another, March 
22, 23, 24, etc., and so on to April 22, 23, 24, 25. This 
is the Easter Day range. 

Next, I shall place two other columns of dates, one on 
each side of this central column, and each of them de- 
pendent upon it. 

The one on the left of the Easter column shall be the 
Septuagesima column. Septuagesima Sunday is always 
nine weeks or sixty-three days before Easter Sunday. 
As then there are thirty-five days on which Easter Sun- 
day may fall, so there are thirty-five days on which Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday may fall. The first of these, coimting 
back nine weeks from Easter Day, March 22 (and taking 
no account of leap year) , is January 18 ; and the last, 
counting back from Easter Day, April 25, is February 21. 
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This is the Septnagesima range of days^ on the left of the 
Easter column. 

The column on the right of the Easter column will 
consist of the Post-Pentecostal range ; and the Sundays, 
which are marked down it, must be the days on which 
may fall 23rd Sunday after Pentecost. This is the last 
proper Pentecost Sunday ; there is no proper 24th, etc., 
and the ^' ultima^' is shifting. Up to the 23rd Sunday, 
the order of Sundays after Easter Day is as regular and 
invariable as the nine Simdays back to Septnagesima 
before Easter Day. How many Sundays is it from Easter 
Day to the 23rd after Pentecost ? Seven to the day of 
Pentecost, or Whit- Sunday, and twenty-three more to the 
23rd after it ; that is, altogether thirty Sundays or weeks 
— ^invariable, I say, following one the other in fixed order. 
This is the column to the right of the Easter column. 

Here then we have the whole Paschal period, from 
Septuagesima Sunday to the 23rd Sunday after Pente- 
cost; nine weeks before Easter Day and thirty weeks 
after, altogether thirty -nine weeks, or precisely nine 
calendar months, or three-quarters of a year. Though the 
Paschal period, as I have called it, varies year by year in 
its place in the civil year, because Easter Day varies, the 
Paschal period does not vary in its length, it is always 
nine calendar months precisely. There is a fixed succes- 
sion of thirty-nine weeks from Septuagesima Sunday to 
the 23rd Sunday after Pentecost. 

One other result is this: that as Septuagesima falls 
in January or February, and Easter Day falls in March 
or April, so does Pentecost 23rd fall always in October 
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or November. Nay, further than this, since it is exactly 
nine calendar months from Septuagesima to Pentecost 
23rd, it follows that, whatever be the day of the month 
in January or February on which Septuagesima falls, on 
the same day of the month in October or November 
respectively does Pentecost 23rd fall. Thus, if Septua- 
gesima is January 18, then Pentecost 23rd is October 18; 
if the former falls on February 1, the latter falls on No- 
vember 1 ; if the former on February 21, then the latter 
on November 21. And all along the two series of pos- 
sible Septuagesima and possible 23rd Pentecost Days, the 
number of the day of the month on which Septuagesima 
Sunday falls is the same as the number of the day of the 
month on which, in the same year, the 23rd Sunday after 
Pentecost falls. 

Now, then, we can fill up the dates in the third column 
or 23rd Pentecost, which is on the right of the Easter 
column. We shall have to go through thirty-five days 
from October 18 to November 21; putting October 18 
against January 18, and so on till we end with November 
21 against February 21. Thus : — 



Septnagesima Sondaj. 


Easter Daj. 


23rd Sondaj after Pentecost. 


January 18 


March 22 


October 18 


„ 19 


„ 23 


„ 19 


„ 20 


„ 24 


„ 20 


,. 21 


„ 25 


„ 21 


etc., etc. 


etc., etc. 


etc., etc. 


to 


to 


to 


February 19 


April 23 


, November 19 


„ 20 


„ 24 


„ 20 


„ 21 


„ 25 


,. 21 
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Now, in order to apply a test to what I have said, let 
us have recourse to the ^^Ordo Recitandi^' for the six 
years from 1849 to 1851 and from 1853 to 1855. It will 
be found to bear out the conclusions, at which I have 
arrived theoretically. 





Septnagesima. 


Easter. 


Pentecost 33rd. 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1854 
1855 


February 4 
January 27 
February 16 
January 23 
February 12 
February 4 


April 8 
March 31 
April 20 
March 27 
April 16 
April 8 


November 4 
October 27 
November 16 
October 23 
November 12 
November 4 



The years 1852 and 1856 were leap-years, which ought 
to throw out the exact correspondence of Sundays by one 
day ; and hence, in accordance with the above rule, we 
find from the ^^ Ordo Recitandi'' in fact, that Septuage- 

sima was February 8, but Pentecost 23rd was November 7 
in 1852, and Septuagesima January 20, and Pentecost 
23rd October 19, in 1856. 



3. 

So much on the connection of Easter Day with Septua- 
gesima and Pentecost 23rd ; but can nothing be done to 
make the actual succession of Easter Days less variable 
than it seems to be at first sight ? Yes, something, as I 
proceed to show. 

Let it be observed, that as Christmas Day is a fixed 
day of the month, it may be on any day of the week ; it 
runs through seven days, and, as the days in the year 
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exceed fifty-two weeks by one -day, a fixed day in any 
month travels forward along the days of the week in a 
succession of years. Thus (neglecting leap years), if 
the 25th of December, Christmas Day, be on Monday in 
this year, it will be on Tuesday next year, and on Wed- 
nesday the year after, and so on to Sunday inclusive; 
and, after completing the week it will next year be on 
Monday again, and so on for ever. In consequence, the 
Fourth Sunday in Advent, being the Sunday immediately 
before Christmas Day, will travel backwards, in those 
same successive years, along the days of the month; 
when Christmas Day is on Monday, the 4th Advent 
Sunday will be on the 24th ; when Christmas Day is on 
Tuesday, it will be on the 23rd, and so on successively 
the 22nd, 21st, 20th, 19th, and 18th, and so on, over 
and over again, for ever. And again. Advent Sunday, 
which is three weeks before that fourth Sunday, will be 
successively, as I have said already, on December 3, 2, 
1, November 30, 29, 28, 27, in never-ending routine. 
To these seven days Advent Sunday is tethered. The 
feast of St. Andrew is just in the middle of them, Novem- 
ber 30, with three possible Advent Sundays before it, 
and three after. 

Now let us observe what we have hereby gained. 
Advent begins with a Sunday, and must be one of a 
certain seven days ; but Pentecost 23rd, which ends what I 
have called the Paschal period, is also a Sunday; therefore 
there must be also a whole number of weeks without any 
days over, between the last Sunday of the Paschal period 
and Advent Sunday, which is the commencement of the 
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Ghnitmas period. TS, for instenoej Adrent Snndiy fib 
on November 27^ Pentecost 23rd cannot fidl on my 
wliatever of the ihiriy-fiye possible days from October 18 
to November 21^ wbich constitate the range of the litter 
Snndaj^batitmiistfiillonsiichadajoatof the thirtf-fite 
as will secure a ronnd number of weeks between it and 
November 27. 

How many saoh days are there in its whole range? 
Of course^ one in seven. Therefore oat of the thirty-fife 
possible days for Pentecost 28rd^ only five are aotaalfy 
possible in this particular case of Advent Sunday fblliog 
on November 27. The possible days^ counting baokwirdfl» 
are November 20^ 13^ 6, October 30^ and 23. And in 
like manner when Advent Sunday is November 28j then 
are only five possible days on which the previous Penteooefc 
23rd can fall; and so on in the case of all the Advent Sunday 
month-days^ November 29^ 30^ December 1^ 2^ and 3. 

And^ since Easter Sunday and Septuagesima Sunday 
vary, as regards the day of the month, with Pentecost 
23rd, it follows that out of the whole thirty-five possible 
days on which Easter may isil there are only five days 
possible, when Advent Sunday is November 27 j and the 
same is true for all the other days of the month which are 
possible for Advent Sunday. It seems then that in every 
year Easter Day is one out of five days, and which the 
five days are is determined (practically) by the day on 
which the following Advent Sunday falls. And this is 
true of Septuagesima Sunday also. 

Moreover, as the day of the month on which Advent 
Sunday falls, depends on the day of the week on which 
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Christmas Day falls, on Christmas Day also depend the 
five days which in every year are possible for all three, 
Septuagesima, Easter Day, and Pentecost 23rd. 

Once more ; it is awkward to make a day at the end of 
the year, December 25, the index or pivot of days and 
seasons which have gone before it. I observe then that 
(neglecting leap year) as December 25 falls on this or 
that day of the week, the preceding January 1 falls on a 
day in correspondence with it, so that, according to the 
day of the week on which the first day of any year falls 
are the five possible days determined for Septuagesima, 
Easter, and Pentecost 23rd in that year. When December 
25 is on a Monday, then New Yearns Day preceding was 
on Sunday ; when on Tuesday, New Yearns Day was on 
Monday, &c. I shall call the seven years which succes- 
sively begin with Sunday, Saturday, Friday, i&c, years 
A, B, C, D, B, F, G, and then we have the following 
table : — 



Year. 



D 
E 
P 
O 
A 
B 
C 



Jan. 1. 



Th. 

We. 

Tu. 

Mo. 

Sn. 

Sa. 

Ft. 



Septuagesima. 



Jan. Feb. 

18, 25. 1, 8, 16 

19, 26. 2, 9, 16 

20, 27. 3, 10, 17 

21, 28. 4, 11, 18 

22, 29. 5, 12, 19 

23, 30. 6, 13, 20 

24, 31. 7, 14, 21 



Easter Day. 



Mar. April 

22, 29. 5, 12, 19 

23, 30. 6, 13, 20 

24, 31. 7, 14, 21 

25, 1, 8,15,22 

26, 2, 9,16,23 

27. 3, 10, 17, 24 

28. 4, 11, 18, 25 



Pentecost 
23rd. 



Oct. Nov. 

18, 25. 1, 8, 15 

19, 26. 2, 9, 16 

20, 27. 3, 10, 17 

21, 28. 4, 11, 18 
2a, 29. 5, 12, 19 

23, 30. 6, 13, 20 

24, 31. 7, 14, 21 



Advent 
Sunday. 


Christmas 
Day. 


Nov. 29 


Ft. 


„ 30 


Th. 


Dec. 1 


We. 


„ 2 


Tu. 


,, 3 


Mo. 


Nov. 27 


Su. 


„ 28 


Sa. 



This table, which has been formed from the preceding 
analysis, will be found to agree with the Tabula Paschalis 
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of the Missal and Breviary^ the letter of the alphabet by 
which I have denoted the year, being the Litera Domini- 
calis of the Tabula. However, that Tabula has no occa- 
sion to mention, nor does mention, Pentecost 23rd, or its 
connection with Septuagesima, of which I have made such 
use above, and shall also avail myself in what follows. 



4. 

Hitherto I have been speaking of the Christmas period 
only in its bearings upon the Paschal period : now let me 
speak of it for its own sake. 

The Paschal period varies in its dates in the civil year, 
but never in its length ; it is always thirty-nine weeks, 
or nine calendar months. But, unlike Easter Day, 
Christmas Day is fixed ; is its period fixed also, or does 
it vary in its length ? I cannot answer this question till 
I know what is meant by the Christmas period ; do we 
mean by it (1) that season which the Paschal nine months 
interrupt, that divided season, lying at the extremities, 
the beginning and the end of one and the same year, 
and which, because divided, has no proper title to be 
called a period at all ? or do we mean (2) that continuous 
lapse of weeks lying partly at the end of one year and 
partly at the beginning of the next ? Let us take these 
two cases separately, and the second case first. 

The actual continuous Christmas period lying partly in 
one year, partly in the next, between Pentecost 23rd of 
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me year and Septuagesima of the next, is not only 
rariable in length, but too variable to admit of being 
•educed to rule. 

At first sight it admits of as many as twenty-five 
iiflferent lengths ; for every year, as I have shown, allows 
3f five possible dates for Septuagesima and Pentecost 
23rd ; now the continuous Christmas period is from the 
Pentecost 23rd of this year to the Septuagesima of the 
next; since then the Pentecost 23rd may be any one out 
of five dates, and the next Septuagesima also any one of 
five, there result twenty-five possible lengths of the con- 
tinuous Christmas period. Nor is there any easy rule 
for determining the succession of their variations in con- 
secutive years. I do not propose any formula then for 
determining the length of the continuous Christmas period; 
for it depends on two conditions, practically independent 
of each other, the dates of the previous and of the suc- 
ceeding Easter. 

Some idea of these variations will be gained by the 
inspection of them as they occurred between 1848 and 
1857 :— 





1848-9. 


1849-50. 


1850-1. 


1851-2. 




• 

M 

2 

5 

4 
11 




■ 

1 

4 

6 

2 

12 




• 

1 
5 

6 
5 

1 

1 

16 




1 
1 

2 

6 

4 
12 




1. Before Ad- 
vent 

2. Advent to 
Epiphany. 

3. After Epi- 
phany. 


Nov. 19 
Nov. 26 

Dec. 3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

Jan. 7 
14 
21 
28 


Nov. 4 
11 
18 
25 

Dec. 2 
9 

16 
23 
30 

Jan. 6 

13 
20 


Oct. 27 

Nov. 3 

10 

17 

24 

Dec. 1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Jan. 5 

12 

19 

26 

Feb. 2 

9 


Nov. 16 
23 

30 
Dec. 7 
14 
21 
28 
Jan. 4 

11 

18 

25 

Feb. 1 


Sum Total 












1852-3. 


1853-4. 


1854-5. 


1855-6. 


1856-7. 




3 

6 
2 




01 

5 

6 

5 
16 


Oct. 23 
30 

Nov. 6 
13 
20 

27 
Dec. 4 
11 
18 
25 
Jan. 1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Feb. 5 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


1. Before Ad- 
vent. 

2. Advent to 
Epiphany. 

3. After Epi- 
phany. 


Nov. 7 
14 
21 

28 
Dec. 5 
12 
19 
26 
Jan. 2 

9 
16 


3 

5 
4 


4 

6 
1 


6 

6 

4 
16 


Sum Total 


11 






12 


11 
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However, in spite of this irregularity in the continuous 
Christmas period, it has some kind of intelligible shape, 
thus : — 

In the first place, since we know the earliest and latest 
possible dates of Pentecost 23rd and Septuagesima, we 
can ascertain the longest and shortest measure of the 
Christmas period. Pentecost 23rd may be as early as 
October 18 ; Septuagesima as late as February 21 ; this 
whole interval from October 18 in one year to February 
21 in the next, is one hundred and twenty-five days, or 
eighteen weeks. Again, Pentecost 23rd may fall on 
November 21, and the following Septuagesima as early as 
January 18, that is, at an interval from it of fifty-seven 
days or eight weeks. Thus eighteen weeks is the longest, 
and eight weeks the shortest continuous Christmas period. 

Next, this period, whatever its length, is made up of 
three parts : 1 . The central portion, which I might call 
the Tempus Natale, from Advent Sunday to the first 
Sunday after Epiphany. 2. The Ante-natal portion be- 
tween Pentecost 23rd and Advent Sunday. 3. The Epi- 
phany or Post-natal, between the first Sunday after 
Epiphany and Septuagesima. 

Now the possible length of each of these three is easy 
to ascertain. 1. The Natal Time is ordinarily six weeks 
(t. e, except when Advent Sunday falls on December 3, 
for then, the Epiphany falling on Saturday, the Natal 
portion loses a week) . 2. The Ante-natal portion varies 
from one week (viz. when Pentecost 23rd falls on Novem- 
ber 20 or 21, and is the ^^ ultima ^^ Sunday) to six weeks 
(viz, when Pentecost 23rd falls between October 18 and 

A A 
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22 inclusive, and there are twenty-eight Sundays after 
Pentecost). 3. The Post-natal portion also varies from 
one week to six ; for, if the Sunday after Epiphany be 
January 11, 12, or 13, and the following Septuagesima 
be January 18, 19, or 20, it is one week; and if the 
former of these Sundays be January 7-9, and the latter 
February 18-21, then there will be all the six Sundays, 
as they stand in the Ordo de Tempore, 

It appears then that the longest Christmas period 
consists of six, six, and six weeks ; that is, eighteen weeks, 
which agrees with my former calculation ; and the shortest 
is one, six, and one, that is, eight weeks, which also 
agrees with what I have determined above. 

5. 

Now, secondly, let us consider the Christmas weeks, as 
contained in one and the same year, that is, as partly at 
the beginning of it, and partly at the end : can we deter- 
mine the length of these two portions taken together ? 
Certainly we can, and, as it would seem at first sight, 
without any difficulty ; for, as the Paschal period takes 
up exactly nine calendar months or thirty-nine weeks, 
there are three months or thirteen weeks left for the Christ- 
mas. And, as to the separate portions, they are always the 
same, though not in the same place in the civil year; for, in 
order to allow for the variation of the date of Easter Day 
(which ranges through thirty-five days or five weeks) , of 
the six Sundays after Epiphany, those are omitted year 
by year, which would interfere with an early Septuagesima, 
and are introduced instead between Pentecost 23rd and 
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Advent. This is so , simple an arrangement, that it wonld 
seem as if it could have no difficulty, and there would be 
nothing to observe upon it ; for as many weeks as are 
taken out of the Christmas three months by an early Septua- 
gesima of any year, just so many are paid back to it by 
the corresponding early Pentecost 23rd of that year ; how- 
ever, the arrangement does not run quite smoothly, as the 
following table shows : 







Septua- 


.^ Pente- 
^ COST 23 


Epiphany Sundays 


undays 

after 

intecost. 




Varia- 


Epiphany Sundays 


gesiua 


intercalated after 


"1 


tions. 


before Septuagesima. 


39 Weeks or 




Pentecost 23 and 




. 


9 Calendar Months. 


before Pent. ult. 


» (21 


<la3 


1 


1. [2 dropped] 


Jan. 18 


Oct. 


18 


3. 4. 5. 6. 


28 


Nov. 29 


2 


1. [2 dropped] 


„ 19 


** 


19 


3. 4. 5. 6. 


28 


„ 30 


3 


1. [2 dropped] 
1.2. 


„ 20 
„ 21 




20 
21 


3. 4. 5. 6. 
3. 4. 5. 6. 


28 
28 


Dec. 1 


4 


»» 2 


5 


1.2. 


„ 22 


»» 


22 


3. 4. 5. 6. 


28 


ff 3 


6 


1. 2. [3 dr.] 


„ 23 


ff 


23 


4. 5. 6. 


28 


Nov. 27 


7 


1. 2. [3 dr.] 


„ 24 


»» 


24 


4. 5. 6. 


27 


„ 28 


8 


1. 2. [3 dr.] 


„ 25 


*f 


25 


4. 5. 6. 


27 


ff 29- 


9 


1. 2. [3 dr.] 


»» 23 


»f 


26 


4. 5. 6. 


27 


ff 30 


10 


1. 2. [3 dr.] 
1. 2. 3. 


„ 27 
„ 28 




27 
28 


4. 5. 6. 
4. 5. 6. 


27 

27 


Dec. 1 


11 


ff 2 


12 


1. 2. 3. 


„ 29 


t» 


29 


4. 5. 6. 


27 


f, 3 


13 


1. 2. 3. [4] 


„ 30 


»» 


30 


6.6. 


27 


Nov. 27 


14 


1. 2. 3. [4] 


., 31 


*» 


31 


6.6. 


26 


ff 28 


15 


1. 2. 3. [4] 


Feb. 1 


Nov. 


1 


6.6. 


23 


ff 29 


16 


1. 2. 3. [4] 


„ 2 


tf 


2 


5.6. 


2i 


f. 30 


17 


1. 2. 3. [4] 
1. 2. 3. 4. 


„ 3 
» 4 


»» 


3 
4 


5.6. 
5.6. 


26 
26 


Dec. 1 


18 


ff 2 


19 


1. 2. 3. 4. 


>» 5 


ff 


5 


5.6. 


26 


„ 3 


20 


1. 2. 3. 4. [o] 


„ 6 


ff 


6 


6. 


26 


Nov. 27 


21 


1. 2. 3. 4. [5] 


„ 7 


ff 


7 


6. 


25 


ff 28 


22 


1. 2. 3. 4. [5] 


„ 8 


f» 


8 


6. 


25 


f. 29 


2J 


1. 2. 3. 4. [5] 


» 9 


ff 


9 


6. 


25 


f, 30 


24 


1. 2. 3. 4. [5] 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 


„ 10 
„ 11 


ff 
ff 


10 
11 


6. 
6. 


25 
25 


Dec. 1 


25 


ff 2 


28 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 


»» 12 


ff 


12 


6. 


25 


ff 3 


27 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. [6] 


„ 13 


ff 


13 


0. 


25 


Nov. 27 


23 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. [6] 


„ 14 


ff 


14 


0. 


24 


ff 28 


29 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. [6] 


„ 15 


ff 


15 


0. 


24 


f. 29 


30 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. [6] 


., 16 


ff 


irt 


0. 


24 


f, 30 


31 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. [6] 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 


» 17 

„ 18 


ff 
ff 


17 
18 


0. 
0. 


24 
21 


Dec. 1 


32 


f, 2 


33 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 


„ 19 


ff 


19 


0. 


24 


ff 3 


34 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 


*, 20 


ft 


20 


— 1.» 


23 


Nov. 27 


35 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 


,, 21 


ff 


21 


—1. 


23 


„ 28 



* The expression " — 1 " means that the Pent. 23 is merged in or becomes the ** ultima' 
before Advent, and a week suppressed. 
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It will be observed in this table, that of the six Epiphany 
Sundays (whether in their place or intercalated before 
Advent), in five years out of seven, one is dropped, that 
is, there is no place for it. The reason is this: the 
Calendar contemplates only one Sunday after Christmas ; 
it does not contemplate a second, as if the Epiphany cer- 
tainly fell in the week of that first Sunday after Christmas, 
and the first Sunday after Epiphany were the next Sunday 
immediately upon that first Christmas Sunday. But, in 
matter of fact, in five years out of seven, there are two 
Sundays between Christmas Day and the first Sunday after 
the Epiphany. For this second Sunday the Calendar makes 
no provision or room ; it is as if it had reckoned it as one 
of the six Epiphany Sundays, and it (the Sunday) had, 
in those five years, got (as it were) by accident on the 
wrong side of the Epiphany. The consequence is, that 
in those years in which there is a Sunday too much before 
the Epiphany, there is no room for the whole number of 
Sundays after Epiphany, and one Epiphany Sunday has 
to be suppressed. 



VI. 

THE HISTOEY OF THE TEXT OF THE EHEIMS 

AND DOUAY YEESION OF HOLY 

SCEIPTUEE. 

{From the ''Rambler'' of July, 1859.) 




THE RHEIMS AND DOUAY VERSION 
OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

^N" attempting to trace the history, and to 
ascertain the present state, of the text of the 
Eheims and Douay version of Holy Scripture, 
we cannot avoid availing ourselves of the 
elaborate work on the subject, recently published by a dig- 
nitary of the Irish Establishment. We mean Archdeacon 
Cotton^s Attempt to show what has been done by Roman 
Catholics for the Diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in English, 
published at the Oxford University Press in 1355. 

Not that it needs any apology for using the investiga- 
tions of a learned Protestant, or for feeling grateful to 
him, so far as he has anticipated the necessity of researches 
of our own, by such minute, exact, and persevering dili- 
gence as he has taken in a subject-matter which could not 
be of any the slightest personal interest to himself. But, 
painful as it is to say it, in spite of his stating in his 
preface, that ^^ the design of his book is not controversial 
but literary,^' he has made it the vehicle of so much inci- 
dental insinuation, sometimes unfair, sometimes ignorant, 
always ill-natured, to the disadvantage of Catholic eccle- 
siastics, that we are unable to regard him with that un- 
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mixed respect, and to use him with that ready and un- 
faltering confidence, which would be natural in those who, 
like ourselves, have long known his claims, both as a 
gentleman and a scholar, on public estimation. Perhaps, 
however, it is well that he should have allowed his animus 
against the Catholic Church to appear so distinctly; 
otherwise, from admiration of the long and patient pains 
with which he has prosecuted an irksome labour, we might 
have been led to such full reliance .on his statements as it 
is never right to place on any writer whatever, mnch less 
on one who, whatever his personal worth, is naturally open 
to the prejudices of his creed and party. As things 
stand, while we shall use him in the following pages, we 
are warned at the same time to verify his various state- 
ments, as far as may be, and where this cannot be done, 
not to adopt them without distinct reference to him as our 
authority. At the same time, in so difficult and intricate 
an inquiry, we have no right to anticipate that, whatever 
be our care, we shall succeed, whether we use him or not, 
in guarding against inaccuracies and errors of our own 
in matters of detail. 

§ 1. EHEIMS AND DOUAY BIBLE. 

The circumstances under which the existing Catholic 
translation of Holy Scripture was made are rendered 
familiar to us by Mr. Tierney's edition of Dod^s History, 
not to refer to other authorities. The College or Seminary 
of Douay had been founded in 1568 by the exertions of 
Cardinal Allen, some time fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
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A few years afterwards, its members were obliged, by 
the political troubles of Flanders, to migrate for a time 
to France, and to establish themselves at Eheims. One 
of their first works in the service of their countrymen 
was an English version of Holy Scripture. The divines 
chiefly concerned in the translation of the New Testament 
were the aforesaid Dr. William Allen, afterwards 
Cardinal; Dr. Gregory Martin, of St. Johns College, 
Oxford; Dr. Eichard Bristow, of Christ Church and 
Exeter; and John Eeynolds, of New College. Martin 
translated the text, and the rest revised ; the Annotations 
were written by Bristow and Allen. Martin was also the 
translator of the Old Testament, the notes to which were 
written by Dr. Worthington, who, as Dr. Cotton says, 
eventually joined the Oratory. This, however, was not 
the case ; for we find his name in Alegambe^s Script Sac, 
J 68, p. 438. He joined the Society ^^aetate jam 
grandaevus,'' <iyiiig ^ 1626. Martin died of an illness, 
the consequence of his labours, in the very year in which 
his New Testament made its appearance. 

The reasons which actuated them in their work are 
detailed in the Prefaces with which both Old and New 
Testaments are introduced to the reader. ^^ Now since 
Luther^s revolt also,^' says the preface to the New Testa- 
ment, ^^ diverse learned Catholics, for the more speedy 
abolishing of a number of false and impious translations 
put forth by sundry sects, and for the better preservation 
or reclaim of many good souls endangered thereby, have 
pubHshed the Bible in the several languages of almost 
all the principal provinces of the Latin Church, no other 
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books in the world being so pernicious as heretical trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, poisoning the people under 
colour of divine authority, and not many other remedies 
being more sovereign against the same (if it be used in 
order, discretion, and humility) than the true, fidthful,and 
sincere interpretation^ opposed thereunto. . . . We, 
therefore, having compassion to see our beloved country- 
men, with extreme danger of their souls, to use only such 
profane translations and erroneous men^s mere fantasies, 
for the pure and blessed word of truth, much also moved 
thereunto by the desires of many devout persons, have 
set forth for you, benign readers, the New Testament to 
begin withal, trusting that it may give occasion to you, 
after diligent perusal thereof, to lay away at least such 
their impure versions as hitherto you have been forced 
to occupy/^ 

The preface to the whole Bible speaks to the same 
effect : " Now since Luther and his followers have pre- 
tended that the Catholic Eoman faith and doctrine 
should be contrary to God's written word, and that the 
Scriptures were not suffered in vulgar languages, lest the 
people should see the truth, and withal these new 
masters corruptly turning the Scriptures into diverse 
tongues, as might best serve their own opinions, against 
this false suggestion and practice, Catholic pastors have, 
for one especial remedy, set forth true and sincere 
translations in most languages of the Latin Church/^ 

The translation was made, as we have noticed, soon 
after the establishment of the college ; but, owing to a 
*^lack of means,^^ as the preface says, in their ^^ poor 
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estate in banishment/^ ^^to publish the whole in such 
sort as a work of so great charge and importances^ 
required, it '^ lay by them/^ the New Testament till 
1582, the Old till 1609-10. At these dates the versions 
of the New and Old Testaments were respectively pub- 
lished in quarto ; that of the New at Eheims, that of the 
Old at Douay, whither they returned in the course of the 
year. The Old Testament came to a second edition 
(quarto) in 1635, without alterations or corrections. 
The New Testament came to a second edition (quarto) in 
1600, with some few alterations and corrections; to a 
third (16mo) in 1621 ; and to a fourth (quarto) in 
1633. After these there was no new edition of either 
Old or New Testament for above a hundred years, when 
at length, in 1738, the fifth was published (folio) of the 
New Testament. In this reprint the spelling is modem- 
ized, and the text and annotations have a few verbal altera- 
• tions, but in substance it is the edition of 1600 and 1633. 
A sixth edition of the New Testament (folio) was published 
fifty years afterwards (1788) at Liverpool, with the origi- 
nal preface and annotations, after the edition of 1738. 

In 1816-1818 an edition, or editions, of the whole 
Bible were published in Ireland, in which, as regards the 
New Testament, the Rhemish text and annotations were 
mainly adopted. This edition was printed in different 
places^ with duplicate sheets, and various cancels ; and 
the Old Testament follows mainly, both in text and 
notes. Dr. ChaUoner^s revision, which wiU be described 
lower down. This may be considered the seventh edition 
of the original Rhemish version of the New Testament. 
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An eighth edition, both text and notes, was published 
in New York, in octavo, in 1834, by a Protestant party, 
which hoped to make use of it as a weapon in controversy 
against CathoKcs. It professes to be '^exactly printed 
from the original volume/' 

Such is the history of the Eheims and Douay Bible, of 
which there have been two editions of the Old Testa- 
ment, 1609-10 and 1635, and eight (including the New 
York Protestant reprint) of the New, 1582, 1600, 1621, 
1633, 1738, 1788, 1816-1818, and 1834. This version 
comes to us on the authority of certain divines of the 
Cathedral and College of Eheims and of the XJniversiiy 
of Douay, confirmed by the subsequent indirect recogni- 
tion of English, Scotch, and Irish bishops, and by its 
general reception by the faithful. It never has had any 
episcopal imprimatur^ much less lias it received any 
formal Approbation from the Holy See. 

§ 2. DK. CHALLONER^S BIBLE. 

We now come to review the labours of Dr. Challoner, 
Vicar- Apostolic of the London district, in the middle of 
last century. 

Before that time the need of a revision of the Rheims 
and Douay version had been felt and acknowledged. 
During the greater part of the seventeenth century, 
indeed_, from 1635 till the first years of the eighteenth, 
the inconvenience was borne of necessity ; for no reprint 
was, during that long time, called for; but when, at 
length, the old edition was exhausted and a new one 
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required, then the latent dissatisfaction of Catholics with 
the existing version showed itself, for two translations 
of the New Testament successively appeared in rivalry of 
the Eheims, and as substitutes for it. The former of 
these new translations was that of Dr. Cornelius Nary, in 
the year 1718 ; the latter, that of Dr. Witham of Douay. 
Of these two translators, Dr. Nary was parish-priest of 
St. Michan's, Dublin ; and the version which he pub- 
lished had the approbation of four Irish divines, of Paris 
and of Dublin. The translator observes of ^^ the Douay 
Bible and the Eheims Testament,^^ that the ^^ language is 
so old, the words so obsolete, the orthography so bad, and 
the trailslation so literal, that in a number of places it is 
unintelligible, and aU over so gifting to the ears of such as 
are accustomed to speak, in a manner, another language, 
that most people will not be at the pains of reading 
them.'' 

An additional reason which Dr. Nary assigns for a 
new translation is the inconvenience of the folio or 
quarto size, in which the hitherto editions (excepting the 
third of the New Testament) had been published. 
'^ They are so bulky,'' he says, ^^ that they cannot con- 
veniently be carried about for public devotion; and so 
scarce and dear, that the generality of people neither 
have, nor can procure them for their private use." 

Dr. Witham, the latter of these two translators, was 
president of Douay College in 1730. He too complains 
of the obscurity arising out of the literal renderings of 
the Douay translators. ^'They followed," he says, 
'' with a nice exactness the Latin text, which they 
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undertook to translate^ at the same time always consult- 
ing and comparing it with the Greek, as every accurate 
translator must do^ not to mistake the true sense of the 
Latin text. They perhaps followed too scrupulously the 
Latin, even as to the placing of the words; but what 
makes that edition seem so obscure at present, and scarce 
intelligible, is the difference of the BngUsh tongue, as it 
was spoken at that time, and as it is now changed and 
refined j so that many words and expressions, both in 
the translation and annotations, by length of time are 
become obsolete, and no longer in use/' 

These two translations appeared in 1718 and 1730; 
and in 1738, as I have said above, in spite of them, a 
new edition of the Bheims was published, probably, says 
Dr. Cotton, in London. However, though they were 
superseded, the force of the considerations which led to 
their publication seems to have been felt, and resulted in 
the revision of the Eheims and Douay text by Dr. 
Challoner in 1749 and following years. That this pious 
prelate^ to whom the English Church is so much 
indebted, concurred in the dissatisfaction which Nary 
and Witham felt with the text itself, is proved from the 
very fact of his altering it. That he recognized the 
justice of the complaint which they urged against the 
size which had been selected for the Eheims and Douay^ 
may be argued from the circumstance, that he prints his 
own edition, not in folio or quarto, but in 12mo, 

The first edition of Dr. Challoner^s revision was pub- 
lished in 1749. It consisted of the New Testament 
only, and professed in the title-page to be " newly 
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revised and corrected according to the Clementine 
. edition of the Scriptures ^^ (the standard Vulgate) . The 
approbation of two English divines is prefixed to the 
volume, but of no Bishop, which perhaps was unneces- 
sary, considering he was a co-adjutor Bishop himself. 
In the next year, 1750, he published an edition of the 
whole Bible, including, therefore, a second edition of the 
New Testament. In 1752 he published a third edition 
of the New Testament ; in 1763-4, a second edition of 
both Testaments, which included a fourth edition of the 
New. In 1772 he published a fifth edition of it ; which 
was followed in 1777 by a sixth, according to Mr. C. 
Butler, and the last in the editor^s lifetime ; for he died 
of the shock caused him by Lord George Gordon^s riots, 
and the trouble in which he was involved in consequence. 
This was in the beginning of 1781, when he was in his 
ninetieth year. 

As to the alterations of text which he introduced, he 
has given us no preface or other notice which would 
serve as our informant of the principle, the source, or 
the extent of them. On an inspection of the text itself, 
we find them to be very considerable. We say so on a 
comparison, as regards the Old Testament, of the edition 
of 1750 with the Douay of 1635, in seven passages taken 
at random, viz. Gen. i. 1-10 ; Bxod. xv. 1-10 ; Judges 
xiii. 1-10 ; 3 Kings xviii. 18-27 ; Job xxxviii. 30-39 ; 
Psalm cvi. 21-30; and Ezek. xxxiii. 1-10. In these 
passages, reckoning roughly, there are altogether 170 
variations in 70 verses : 11 in the first passage, 20 in 
the second, 32 in the third, 35 in the fourth, 21 in the 
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fifth, 25 in the sixth, and 26 in the serenth. The 
variation in the number of alterations in the several 
passages, compared one with another, may partly be 
accounted for by the varying length of the verses of 
which they are composed, and partly from the greater or 
less difficulty of translating. The principle of the altera- 
tions seems to be, that of making the text more inteUi- 
gible to the reader; and, with this object, old words. and 
old collocations are superseded by modem, and less usual 
ones are exchanged for those which are more in use and 
even familiar. 

Thus, for ^^ God also said,^^ Challoner corrects '^ And 
God said;" for ^^Be a firmament," ^^Let there be." 
^^It was so," for ^^it was so done;" ^^Then Moses 
sung," for ^^ Then sang Moses." For ^' song,'^ ^^ can- 
ticle ;" for " to whom," ^' to her ;" for ^^sicer," ^^ strong 
drink." "I have not troubled," for "not I have 
troubled ; " " call ye," for " invocate ye ; " " fasten," for 
" compact ; " " wilt," for " shalt," in the sense of simple 
futurity ; " food," for " meat ; " " give glory to," for 
"confess to;" "affliction," for "tribulation;" "indeed," 
for " certes ; " "I will require his blood," for " his blood 
I will require ; " " The word of the Lord came," for 
" was made ; " " be converted," for " convert." There 
seems no desire to substitute Saxon words for Latin, for 
" set forth " is altered into " declare ; " nor, perhaps, to 
approach the Protestant version, though there often is an 
approach, in fact, from the editor^ s desire to improve the 
English of his own text. Thus, for " between waters 
and waters," he writes " the waters from the waters;" 
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for ^' named Manue/' he has adopted ^' whose name 
was,^^ &c. ; for '^ having a wife barren,^' " and his wife 
was barren ; ^' for ^' the waters were quiet,^^ ^^ the waves 
were still ; '' for ^^ were moved,^' ^^ reeled ; " for " if thou 
speak not that the impious may keep himself from sin/^ 
" if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his 
way/^ On the other hand, there are instances in which 
he leaves both the Douay and Protestant versions, which 
agree together, for a rendering of his own. Thus for 
"terrible" he puts ^' awful;" for '^fill the appetite," 
'' satisfy the appetite ; " for the inverted sentence ^^ his 
blood will I require," ^' I will require his blood." 

At the same time, it can scarcely be denied that, in 
these specimens of Dr. Challoner^s edition, there do seem 
to be cases in which he adopts the Protestant version 
by preference. Thus, for ^^ the gathering of waters 
together," he vsrites ^^the gathering together of the 
waters;" for "hastened," ^^made haste;" for "the 
house of thy father," " thy father^s house ;" for " if Baal, 
follow him," " if Baal, then foUow him ; " for " tiU mid- 
day," " even till [until, Pr.] noon ;" for " the depths have 
overwhelmed," "the depths have covered.^' And un- 
doubtedly he has sacrificed force and vividness in some 
of his changes ; as, for instance, in his dispensing with all 
inversions of words, as, "his blood will I require," as 
already quoted ; in altering '^ the haven of their will " of 
the Douay into " the haven which they wished for ;" " fill " 
into "satisfy;" " marvellous," into "wonderful;" "mak- 
ing traffic" into "doing business;" "the blast of the 
storm stood," in a poetical passage, into " there arose a 

B B 
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storm of wind/' It is observable that for " owrltordi'* 
(as in ^^the commandments oi owr Lord/' '^if our Lord 
be God/' ^' the word of our Lord came/' &c.) he uses 
^^ the Lord " passim. 

So much of particular passages: — Looking at Dr. 
Challoner's labours on the Old Testament as a whole, we 
may pronounce that they issue in little short of a new 
translation. They can as little be said to be made on the 
basis of the Douay as on the basis of the Protestant ver- 
sion. Of course there must be a certain resemblance 
between any two Catholic versions whatever, because 
they are both translations of the same Vulgate ; but, this 
connection between the Douay and Challoner being 
allowed for, Challoner's version is even nearer to the 
Protestant than it is to the Douay ; nearer, that is, not in 
grammatical structure, but in phraseology and diction. 
We will take Psalm Hi. as an example, selected at hazard; 
and we will go through it in the three versions, member 
by member, denoting the three by the initials of Douay, 
Protestant, and Challoner respectively. 

1. The fool hath said in his heart. There is no God. D. P. 
The fool said in his heart, there is no God. C. 

2. They are corrupt. D. Con*upt are they. P. They are cor- 
rupted, C. 

and become abominable in iniquities. D. C. and have done 
abominable iniquity. P. 

There is not that doth good. D. There is none that doeth 
[doth C] good. P. C. 

3. God hath looked forth from heaven. D. God looked down 
from heaven. P. C. 

upon the children of men. D. P, on the children of men. C. 
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to see if there be that understandeth. D. to see if there were 
any that did understand. P. C. 
or. D. C. that. P. 
seeketh after God. D. did seek God. P. C. 

4. All. D. C. Every one. P. 

of them, omitted by D. of them. P. C. 

have declined. D. is gone back. P. have gone aside. C. 

they are become unprofitable together. D. C. they are alto- 
gether become filthy. P. 

there is not that doth good, no there is not one. D. there is 
none that doeth [doth. C] good, no, not one. P. C. 

5. Shall they not all . . . know. D. C. Have ... no know- 
ledge. P. 

that work iniquity. D. the workers of iniquity. P. C. 
that devour my people as food of bread. D. who eat up my 
people as they eat brend. P. C. 

6. God they have not invocated. D. they have not called upon 
God. P. C. 

there have they trembled for fear. D. C. there were they in 
great fear. P. 

where no fear was. D. P. where there was no fear. C. 

because God hath dissipated the bones. D. for God hath scat- 
tered the bones. P. C. 

of them that please men. D. C. of him that encampeth against 
thee. P. 

they are [have been. C] confounded. D. C. thou hast put 
them to shame. P. 

because God hath despised them. D. P. C. 

7. Who will give out of Sion the salvation of Israel. D. C. O 
that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion. P. 

when God shall convert the captivity of his people. D. when 
God bringeth [shall bring. C] back the captivity of his people 
P.O. 

Jacob shall rejoice^ and Israel shall be glad. D. P. C. 
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Now, on this collation we observe: 1. That there is 
(with one exception) no instance of difference between 
the Douay and Protestant in which Challoner leaves tiie 
Douay but he leaves it for the Protestant. The excep- 
tion is in V. 4, where, for the Douay " declined/' he does 
not substitute the Protestant '' gone back," but " gone 
aside/' 

2. Next, we observe that, of the nine instances in 
which Challoner sides with the Douay against the Protes- 
tant, eight are cases of mere construction of the Latin 
Vulgate, not of diction, viz. ^^ become abominable in,'' 
V. 2, '' or," V. 3, " all," v. 4, '' unprofitable," ibid. '' shall 
not . . . know," v. 5, ^^ trembled," v. 6, '' please men," 
ibid.y and ^'who will give," v. 7. Such fidelity to the 
Douay was a simple matter of duty. 

3. Subtracting these from the nine cases in which 
Challoner sides with the Douay against the Protestant, 
we have only one remaining in which he does so freely 
and by his own choice, viz. ^^ confounded " for ^^put to 
shame," v. 6. 

4. It is true there are other cases in which Chal- 
loner abstains from the Protestant, but in these the Pro- 
testant agrees with the Douay. There are three of these, 
that is to say, three instances of the Douay siding with 
the Protestant against Challoner; and thus there are 
more instances of the Douay siding with the Protestant 
than of Challoner siding with the Douay. 

5. On the other hand, there are eleven instances in 
which Challoner leaves the Douay for the Protestant. 

We really cannot say whether this Psalm supplies a 
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fair instance of the general character of Challoner's Old 
Testament^ though we have taken it at random; bnt^ 
afber all -allowances for the accident of the selection^ it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion^ that at this day the 
Douay Old Testament no longer exists as a received ver- 
sion of the authorized Vulgate. 

So much as to the Old Testament; as to the New, we 
are not in possession of Dr. Challoner's first edition 
(1749), but we have compared with the Eheims of 1738 
(which is the edition of the New Testament immediately 
before his own) his third edition of 1752, correcting it 
back into the text of his first, by means of the collations 
between the editions of 1749 and 1752, which Dr. Cotton 
has made. We have made the comparison in three 
places, taken at random — Luke viii. 1-10; John xiii. 
6-15 ; and Heb. iv. 1-10. 

In the first of these three passages there are about 
twenty-two corrections of the Bheims ; of these fifteen are 
adoptions of the Protestant version, and seven alter the 
Eheims, yet difier from the Protestant. 

In the second passage, John xiii. 6-15, there are but 
seven corrections of text ; of these, at least six are made 
in accordance with the Protestant version, and one of 
these is even an insertion of a word, not in the Vulgate, 
which the Protestant inserts. As these changes are 
remarkable, we cite them. They are, ^' what I do,*' for 
'* that which I do ;" ^' but thou shalt know hereafter ^' for 
"hereafter thou shalt know ;*' "Thou shalt never wash 
my feet,'* for " Thou shalt not wash my feet for ever -// 
". for so I am/' instead of "for I am so;'* ^^your Lord 
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and Master,^* for " Lord and Master ; '* '^ yon also ought/' 
for ^^ you ought/^ 

As regards the third passage^ instead of a collation 
throughout, we will set down a few verses as a specimen: 

Verse 1. 

Bhemis^ 1738. Let us fear therefore, lest perhaps forsaking the 
promise of entering into his rest, some of jou he thought to be 
wanting. 

Protestant, Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being left us of 
entering into his rest, any of you should seem to come short of it 

GTiallonerf 1749. Let us fear therefore, lest, the promise being 
left of entering into his rest, any of you should be thought to be 

wanting. 

Verse 3. 

Rheims, For we, that have believed, shall enter into the rest, as 
he said, As I sware in my wrath, if they shall enter into my rest; 
and truly the works from the foundation of the world being per- 
fected, 

Protestant, For we which have believed do enter into rest, as be 
said, As I have sworn in my wratb, if they shall enter into my rest: 
although the works iv ere finished from the foundation of the world. 

Challoner, For we who have believed shall enter into rest ; as 
he said, As I have sivorn in my wrath, If they shall enter into my 
rest ; and this, when the works from the foundation of the world 
were finished. 

Verse G. 

Rheims, Because then it remaineth that certain enter into it, 
and they, to whom first it was preached, did not enter because of 
incredidity, 

Protestant, Seeing therefore it remaineth that some must enter 
therein, and they to whom it was first preached entered not in 
because of unbelief, 

Challoner, ^tdnc] tVi^iv it remaineth that some are to enter into 
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it, and they, to whom it was first preached, did not enter in because 
of unbelief. 

A comparison of these verses again suggests to us 
some of the rules which Dr. Challoner kept in view in 
approximating, or not approximating, to the Protestant 
version. As we have said, he could not be unfaithful to 
the Vulgate : he never would leave its literal sense for 
the Protestant text, which, on the other hand, is trans- 
lated from the Greek. Hence, in the contrast of the 
Greek Soxyj tk and the Ij^tmeodstimetur aliquis, he keeps 
to the Bheims; and in like manner, in va-rsp'nxepai as 
contrasted with deesse, and in mxiroi yf vtjOfprwy -with et 
gmdem op&rihus perfectis. It is remarkable, however, 
that in one case, where the Eheims is with the Greek, he 
leaves it for the Protestant, which is not faithful to the 
Greek, viz. sU rviv xoctocttocvo-iv, in reqmem. In one case 
he modifies the interpretation which the Eheims gives 
of the Vulgate by the Prptestant, relictd pollicitatione. 
Again, one object with him was to popularize the style ; 
hence he puts unbelief for incredulity. Hence he alters 
the we that have of the Eheims, not to the we which have 
of the Protestant, but into we who have. Hence, too, 
he retains the enter into it of the Eheims, where the Pro- 
testant has enter therein; and the did not enter of the 
Eheims, where the Protestant translates entered not. Yet 
he is not always consistent : herein or therein occurs else- 
where in his revision ; and unto for to very frequently. 
Vide also Cotton, note t, p. 49. In John vi. 53 he has 
altered the '^ Unless ye eat^^ of the Eheims into the less 
accurate or obsolete Protestant rendering, '^ Except ye 
eat/' Vide also John iii. 3. 
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We have already implied that Dr. Challoner made cc 
rections of his own editions of the New Testament as tht 
successively issued from the press. The second editio 
(1750) diflFers from the first, according to the collation 
which Dr. Cotton has printed, in about 124 passages 
the third (1752) in more than 2000. These alterations, 
Dr. Cotton tells us, are all in the direction of the Pro- 
testant version ; how far this is the case, and in what 
sense, the above examination of particular texts may 
serve to explain. 

Challoner's text was the first which was published 
with an episcopal sanction ; for it must be borne in mind 
that he was a Bishop, and the coadjutor of the Vicar- 
Apostolic of London^ at the time of his first edition. 

9 

§ 3. DB. TEOY^S BIBLE. 

Dr. Challoner died in 1781 ; while he lived, no editions 
were published but such as followed his Revision. A 
few years, however, after his death, as we have noticed 
above, there was a return to the original Rheims of the 
New Testament, which was published in a sixth edition 
at Liverpool in 1788. But this had been preceded by an 
edition at Dublin which, as being the first of a series 
of editions of the New Testament upon a new revision 
of the Rheims version, requires some distinct notice. It 
was made on the basis of Dr. Challoner^s, but still with 
considerable changes of text. The reviser was the Rev. 
Bernard Macmahon, a Dublin priest, who published his 
first edition in 1783, in 12mo, with the formal approba- 
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tion of his Archbishop, Dr. Carpenter. There is reason 
tot supposing that it professed to be a continuation of 
Dr. Challonei^s labours; for, as that venerable prelate 
published successively three corrected editions of the 
New Testament, in 1749, 1750, and 1752 (for the sub- 
sequent editions are not new corrections, but almost /ac- 
evmiles of the preceding : vide Cotton, p. 20, &c.) , so 
this new Dublin edition is called, in the Archbishop's 
approbation prefixed to it, " the fourth edition, revised 
and corrected anew.'' This is Dr. Cotton's conjecture 
also, though he accompanies it, as is not unusual with 
him, with a gratuitous piece of ill-nature. If '^ the 
fourth " does not mean this, it is difficult to say to what 
previous edition it refers ; for, at the time that it was 
published, there had been already five editions of the 
Rheims. Leaving this point, we are told by Dr. Cotton 
that the variations from Challoner's text, in the Gospels, 
are about 50 ; in the Acts and subsequent books, above 
500. Eight years afterwards, in 1791, the same clergy- 
man was selected by Dr. Troy, his then Archbishop, to 
superintend an edition of the whole Bible in quarto ; and 
on this occasion, according to the same authority, he in- 
troduced into the New Testament above 200 changes 
more, calling it the '^ fifth edition." In 1794 it was r^ 
printed in foUo, forming '^ the sixth;" a "seventh 
edition" of the New Testament was published in 12mo 
in 1803, with above 100 variations from the text of 
1791, in favour of that of 1783; and an "eighth" in 
1810, in 12mo also, after the text of the seventh. 

Thus we have five editions of the revision of Mr, 
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Macmahon^ with iba titiles of fourili^ fifths obidQij i6^^ffl#ii 
and eighth. Of these the ^ticms df 178% IS/^.mA 
1810 are of the New Tefi^tament only; tibom cf ITSfl 
and 1794 of the whole Bible. The text hm ^Hmhim 
Adopted in the Fhiladelphian edition of tiie ISiVh; ll 
1805^ which styles itself " the first Amerioan from fte 
fifth Dnblin edition.^' i « 

K we are to follow Dr..Gottonj we onght^ to notioed 
as a pecnliarity of this reviidoBi tibat> whelrs^as Si^ j 
Ghalloner's alterations wexe -in the dJareotion- of the Bp% ; 
testant Tersion> those of Mr. Haomalion (or of l^ sm^ 
oessors in the editorship) weire in the jOf^osite^directiolii 
We should not have been surprised tat this beii^Tft^ 
case^ without imputing to the ^.il^iglish Bishop ai^ wisb 
to farour that version^ or in the Irish priesfe ^ p^^kei 
against.it. From the respective aircamstances> df tiis 
two countries, it has come about, as we are informed by 
those who ought to know, that the EngKsh language in 
Ireland has, in its diction and construction, more of a 
French or Latin character than in England. If this be 
so, the idioms and words, which each revisor would 
consider to be an improvement on the Eheims, might in 
one case approximate to the Protestant text, in the other 
recede from it. However, we are not sure of the 
accuracy of Dr. Cotton^s alleged fact, nor of the actual 
operation, in this instance, of the principle to which we 
have referred it. We doubt whether Macmahon^s 
alterations have a foreign cast, and we doubt whether 
he is further jfrom the Protestant version than Dr. 
Ohalloner. 
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As to the character of his alterations, as regards the 
New Testament, they are sometimes more colloquial than 
Challoner^s, and sometimes not so English, without 
being foreign. Thus, the Eheims and Challoner speak 
of ^^ the multitude,'^ and the Protestant of ^^ the people,'^ 
being ^^put forth,*^ when Mr. Macmahon speaks 
of "the crowd'' being "turned out'' (Matt. ix. 25). 
Where the Eheims translates ^^it shall break him to 
powder," and the Protestant and Challoner, ^^ it will grind 
him to powder," Mr. Macmahon writes, "it will dash 
him to pieces" (Luke xx. 18). Where the Eheims 
has " they were in doubt of them, what would befall," 
Challoner, ^^ they were in doubt concerning them, what 
would come to pass," and the Protestant, ^' they doubted 
of them, whereunto this .would grow," Mr. Macmahon 
has adopted, ^' they were in doubt what was become of 
them" (Acts v. 24). The "Barnabas would have taken 
with them John " of the Eheims, ^^ Barnabas would have 
taken with him John " of Challoner, " Barnabas deter- 
mined to take with them John" of the Protestant, is 
rendered by Mr. Macmahon, ^^ Barnabas had a mind to 
take along with him John" (Acts xv. 37). And for 
^^that which is the foolish of God" according to the 
Eheims, and " the foolishness of God " of the Protestant 
and Challoner, Mr. Macmahon substitutes 'Hhat which 
appeareth foolish of God." 

We could not, then, account for the fact, supposing it 
to hold, that Mr. Macmahon receded from the Protestant 
approximations of Challoner's text, by his supposed 
preference of an English style less vernacular than what 
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18 in use unong ounelyeB. Howerer^ we are nol tae 
tiiat ihe fiict i» as Br. Cotton represents it. Be ii^ 
'' Of the passages rendered .diflbrently from Glialkiisri 
manj recede much f urtber from the aiitii0riaed Teraoa 
than he (Br. Challoner) did'' (p. 55). We do not set 
onr own diligence or accuracy in competition with Br* 
Cotton's^ still we dp but state a fiMst when we say %A . 
oar own experiments at collating the two rerisicmsde 
not bear out the impressi6n which his words c<mT6]r. 
The edition^ indeed^ of the New Testament of 1788 
hardly exists^ and is unknown to us ; but Dr. Troj^S 
edition of 1794^ which we haye used^ ^^fdlows,'^ mfS 
Br. Cotton (p. 77), '' the quarto Bible of 1791 exac%,^ 
the text of which ^'is the text of Mr. Macmahon's Teiri^- 
ment of 1783^ with upwards of two hundred ad^tioiml 
depaiinires from Challoner'' (p. 58). Witl^ tibis New 
Testament, then, of 1794 we have compared Br. Chal- 
loner's of 1752, and the Eheims of 1621, with the fol- 
lowing result. 

In twenty specimens, taken at random, we found that, 
while in ten of them Br. Challoner had left the Eheims 
for the Protestant, and in six Mr. Macmahon (or his 
editorial successor) had returned from Br. Challoner^s to 
the Eheims ; on the other hand, in four, in which Br. C. 
had retained the Eheims, Mr. Macmahon had adopted, 
the Protestant ; that is, on the whole, that out of twenty 
instances of variation, Br. Challoner and Mr. Macmahon 
had left the Eheims for the Protestant in the same four; 
that Br. Challoner had adopted altogether ten Protestant 
renderings, and Mr. Macmahon eight ; that Br. . C. had 
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kept the Rheims where Mr. M. had adopted the Pro- 
teatant in fouTy and that Mr. M. had kept the Rheims 
where Dr. C. had adopted the Protestant in six. 

Again, taking Hebrews xiii. and collating the three 
texts of 1621, 1752, and 1794 with the Protestant ver- 
sion, we find Challoner and Macmahon have eleven 
differences from each other ; in two Challoner leaves the 
Rheims for the Protestant, where Macmahon retains it, 
viz. in the position, &c. of words in w. 7 and 11 ; in four 
Macmahon leaves the Rheims for the Protestant, where 
Challoner retains it, viz. ^^ carried,^' 9 ; ^' now the God,^' 
&c. 20, 21 ; ^^ working," 21 ; and ^'few," 22. In three 
C. retains and M. leaves both Rheims and Protestant, 
where the latter two agree together; and in two M. 
retains the Rheims, and C, leaves it, though not for the 
Protestant. 

Again, in James i, there are nine differences between 
Challoner and Macmahon ; in which C. retains three of 
the Rheims, which M. changes, and C. changes into the 
Protestantise of the Rheims, which M. retains. In the 
fdnth all four renderings are different from each other. 

Again, in St. Jude^s Epistle, 1-10, out of Macmahon's 
twenty-six alterations of the Rheims, twenty-four are from 
Challoner ; but in the other two ' Challoner retains the 
Rheims, which Macmahon leaves for the Protestant. 

And in 2 Ep. St. John, out of Macmahon^s eighteen 
alterations from the Rheims, fifteen are from Challoner, 
and three are made where C. follows the Rheims. 

On the whole, then, we are not able to corroborate 
Dr. Cotton^s remark as to Mr. Macmahon^s dissatisfao- 
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ikok, greater or lees, with tiha BroteBtent tolupig^ %' 
CSialloner'B revudon of the HhefanSj tihongh it m a rodt 
perplexity to ns tbAt we ahoiild difBar firom }am* S^ 
much as r^gasds the New TertBineat. - Aa regai^ Ae 
Bonay tranalaticm of the Old, there aeems ta be foiy 
little difference between the texts of Dr. CSbaUoHerjiadd: 
Ut. Maomahon. We hassre coUatod seven chA|^^ni taftm 
at random: Nnrnb. xxiy., Denter.. i., Estlier Xiy 
Ixzviii., Eodua. y., IsaL xy. and Abdias. In four 
these there is not a single difference between I^^ GL 
and Mr. M; In Dent. L the only, diffiaoranoe is C/s 
''nnto''forM.'s''to/'inTer8e3. In Bsalm Ixrviii., the 
last words ''nnto all generations/' which C. adopts After 
the Protestant, instead of the ''nnto generalion and 
generation'' of the Donajr, whadi M. retains. In 
Abdias the only difference is C.'s ''speak prondlj". 
after the Protestant, where M. retains the '' magnify 
thy mouth" of the Douay. That is, in one hundred 
and forty-six verses there are only three, or rather 
two, differences; in these Macmahon returns to the 
Douay, which Challoner had left for the Protestant. 
These collations bear out, as far as they go. Dr. Cotton^s 
remark that '^ the text of this edition (the Dublin) so far 
as concerns the Old Testament, does not differ materially 
from that of Dr. Challoner^s" (p. 58) . 

This series of editions, commenced by Mr. Macmahon^s 
New Testament, and extending from 1783 to 1810, may 
be fitly called Dr. Troy^s Bible, from the Approbation 
which he gave to it in 1791. As that Approbation sums 
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up the history of the version hitherto, and connects his 
own revision with that of Dr. Challoner, a portion of it 
shall be given here. " By our authority/^ the Arch- 
bishop says in Latin, '^ we approve this new English 
edition of the Holy Bible, . . . which has by our order 
been carefully collated by the Rev. Bernard Macmahon 
with the Clementine Vulgate, also with the Douay Old 
Testament of 1609, and the Rheims New Testament of 
1582, and with the London Old and New Testament of 
1752, approved English versions.^' 

§ 4. EDITIONS SINCE DE. TEOY^S BIBLE. 

Challoner's revision is the first and the last to which 
the Douay version of the Old Testament has been sub- 
jected ; the text remains almost verbatim as he left it. 
What qualifications must be made of this statement, on 
the score of certain passages in Dr. Troy^s Bible, shall be 
considered when we speak of the now current editions. 
The same, however, cannot be said of Challonei^s New 
Testament, and for this reason, if for no other, that the 
texts of his editions vary ifrom each other; and, more- 
over, as he was not the author of all the changes intro- 
duced into the later editions (for Mr. C. Butler tells us, 
^'alterations were made in every ^' edition, ^^ to his dis- 
satisfaction" Cbtton, p. 50), it is not wonderful that the 
tendency to fi'esh changes, which was powerful enough 
even in his lifetime to introduce itself, in spite of his 
wishes, into his own work, should have had actual results 
after his death. Dr. Troy's (i. e. Mr. Macmahon's) emen- 
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dations have already been spoken of. Subsequent editors 
have had to choose between this or that of Challonertl \ 
three texts of the New Testament, and Dr. Troy^s text;| t 
and, as might have been expected, they have chosen 
variously. The principal of these editions shall now be 
enumerated. 

1. Dr. Hay's Bible. 

1. In 1761 an edition of the whole Bible was printed 
in Edinburgh, 5 volumes, 12mo, under the inspection of 
Dr. Hay, one of the Vicars- Apostolic in Scotland, so well 
known by his publications. We introduce Dr. Hay's 
name on Dr. Cotton^s authority, as we do not find it in 
our own copy, which is of the second edition. 

2. In 1804-5 ^Hhe same printer (Mr. John Moir) 
issued a re-impression." About 3,000 and 2,000 co{)ies 
were struck off of these two editions. 

3. In 1811 a great number of unsold copies were pub- 
lished in Dublin with new title-pages, some engravings, 
and a long list of subscribers, with the imprint, ^^ Dublin, 
1811." This may be called the third edition. 

4. In the same year an actual reprint of the New Tes- 
tament was pubKshed by the same Dublin publisher. It 
also has a list of subscribers ; among whom are Dr. Troy, 
Dr. Murray, &c. 

5. In 1814 this New Testament came to a fifth edition, 
at Dublin, in 12mo. 

6. And in 1817, it probably supplied the text to the 
12mo edition printed at Belfast. 
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'4 Of the text of Dr. Hay^s New Testament (for, as we 

3* have said, the text of the Old Testament has not substan- 

- tially varied since Challoner^s time). Dr. Cotton says: 

^ ''It in general follows Challoner^s edition of 1763-4; 

but occasionally it deserts that edition for the first, of 

1749, as in Matt. i. 25, iii. 13, iv. 9, v. 37, vi. 16, viii. 17, 

X. 22, xxi. 40 ; Acts v. 38 ; Bph. i 21, and some other 

places. In a few passages, it agrees with Dr. Troy's 

Bible of 1791, as at Matt. ii. 23, iv. 9 ; Gal. vi. 9, &c/' 

(p. 77). 

2. Dr. Oibson^s Bible. 

1. In 1816-17, an edition of the Bible was published 
at Liverpool, in folio. It bore '' on the title page that it 
was published with his (Dr. Gibson's) sanction'' (p. 110). 

2. In 1822-23, a reprint of this Bible, in folio, was 
published in London. 

3. In 1829, a third was published in London also, and 
in folio, and '' very handsomely executed." It was put 
forth under the sanction of Dr. Bramston, then Vicar- 
Apostolic, and calls itself '' the third edition " (ibid.) . 

It is not certain that these three editions belong to each 
other, though the printers and publishers of all three, and 
the approving Bishop of the first two, are the same, and 
though the last two distinctly call themselves '' the second 
and third" respectively, if we understand Dr. Cotton 
(pp. 110, 127) . Our reason for this remark is, that the 
second edition is said to be " revised and corrected " by 
two Liverpool clergymen, and that the third edition has 
not the same episcopal sanction as the first two. 

c c 
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As to the text <tf Aa New Teftamemt^ Br. Gotkm tih 
us that^ in the edition of 1816-17^ it is '^takai abnort 
without exception firom CShalkmer's later editions ;'' in 
the third it '' appears to agree with that of I^. Challo&er 
in 1768*4/' These statements coindde. 



8. Dr. Poynter^s New Testameni. 

1. 1815, A New Testament was published in two 
siases^ * " 12mo and, a handsome 8yo '' (p. 99) . It 
professes in the title-page to be "stereotyped from the 
edition published by authority in 1749/' that is, from 
Challoner's first. It has a preHminaxy ''Address/' 
anonymous^ but according to Mr. C. Butler, written by 
Br. Poynter. '' The superintendence ot this edition/' 
says Dr. Cotton, " was confided to the care of the Eev. 
Dr. Eigby, afterwards Vicar- Apostolic of the London 
District. . . . The text/' he continues, '^ as was above 
stated, agrees with that of the edition of 1749. I have 
only detected a single slight variation, viz. at Phil. ii. 
7.^' The reading of Dr. Poynter^s edition, in this place, 
is "debased himself/' taken from Challoner's text of 
1752; for the readiag in those of 1749 and 1750 is 
" emptied himself.^' 

2. In 1818, a new edition of this New Testament was 
prepared by the Eev. Mr. Horrabin, mider the sanction 
of Dr. Poynter. It was in 12mo, and was sold at a low 
price for the use of the poorer class. 

3. In 1823, the stereotype plates of the edition of 1815 



1 
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were used for an edition published by Mr. Bagster, which 
is still iD circulation. 

4. 1825. A fresh edition of Dr. Poynter^s New Tes- 
tament, in 8vo. Dr. Cotton tells us that it follows the 
edition of 1815 ^^ both in text and notes, mth eoRception of 
reading 'debased^ instead of 'emptied^ at Phil. ii. 7.^^ 
This perplexes us ; for Dr. Poynter's edition of 1815, and 
Bagster's from the same plates, in 1823, both of which lie 
before us, both read " debased '* already. We have not 
the means of comparing the edition of 1825 with them. 

5. 1826. A new stereotyped edition of Dr. Poynter^s 
New Testament, in 12mo. It was published at Dublin, 
at the expense of the Commissioners of Irish Education, 
with the imprimatur of the four Archbishops of Ireland. 

6. 1834, 35, 37, 40. The edition of 1826 with new 
title-pages (Cotton, p. 242) . 

7. 1842. The edition of 1825 was " reissued with a 
new title-page and a new printer's name^^ (p. 123) . 



4. Br. Troy* 8 Testament without notes. 

1. 1820. This edition is quite distinct from the series 
of editions on which we have enlarged as Mr. Macmahon^s 
revision. It is quite distinct, too, from* Dr. Troy's Bible 
of 1816-18, which, as regards its New Testament, we 
have mentioned above (p. 363), as being a reprint. Text 
iand Notes, of the Rhemish. It is remarkable for having 
no notes at aU appended to the verses or chapters. The 
whole sacred text stands absolutely by itself, a supple- 
ment being added with the usual notes, which might or 
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miglit BOfe^ iKKHHdiBg to tibe piizQiiater's plaasme, be 
bound up wi^ it. Of this edition 20^000 oopiea ivei^ 
ctrook oft Dr. Troy^ in Ins A])fih>batioii, speaks of it as 
^' oonfonnsble partionlsify to the tox^ of tbe i>oiia7 Sng- 
Hsk yenrion sanctioned by Unit and pnbHshed in 1791;'' ' 
boweyer. Dr. (kitton tells us that ^' the text is taiken lito- 
rsllj from that of Ht^ Ghaltener's seocmd edition^ 17S0| 
and is/' as be belioFes, '^tbe fiist^if not the onlj, modem 
representati<m of that partionlar text '^ (p. 120). 

2i 1825. Copies of the dboreweK^reissned in Londoii 
with a new tide-page. 



5. JDr. Mwhrm^B BOiU. , 

1. 1825. This edition is in 8¥0, stereotyped, and its 

plates are still in use. There have been fresh impressions 
of it from tim^ to time, in 1829, 33, 40, 44, 47, &c. 

As to the text of the New Testament, '^ it rather fol- 
lows Dr. Challoner's early editions of 1749 and 1750^' 
(Cotton, p. 124) . He adds, " The Bible appears t9 have 
given great satisfaction to the Boman Catholic public, 
and to have been made a sort of standard or exemplar for 
some editions since issued both in Great Britain and Ire- 
land/' 

2. 1833-36. The Glasgow Bible, 8vo, published with 
the Approbation of the Vicars- ApostoUc of England and 
Scotland. 

3. 1838. Dr. Blake's New Testament, 8vo, Newry, 
appears to adopt '^ the text of Dr. Murray, agreeing with 
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the early editions of Challoner^' (p. 140). It was re- 
printed at Belfast, 1846-7. 

4. 1838. Dr. Denvir^s series of reprimts at Belfast of 
the New Testament begin apparently in 1836 ; Dr. Cotton 
sets down one under the date of 1837. Subsequent 
reprints, or fresh issues, are dated 1839, 41, 43, 45, and 
nearly every successive year ; and the whole Bible in 
1839, 47, &c. In another issue of Bibles his name ap- 
pears in conjunction with Dr. Crolly's, in 1846, and 52. 

The text of the New Testament in these editions, at 
least in that of 1839, ^' appears to agree with Dr. Murray^s 
edition of 1825 '' (p. 146) . We have collated Dr. Mur- 
ray's text of 1825 with Dr. Denvir's of 1853, in Eom. xiii. 
There is a variation in verse 11, viz. ''time'' in edition 
1853 for "season" in edition 1825. "Time" stands in 
Troy's edition, 1794; but the text is certainly not Troy's, 
from whose text in the same chapter it has the following 
variations : " princes " for " rulers," v. 3 ; " God's mini- 
ster " for " minister of God," twice in v. 4 ; " to love " 
for " that you love," v. 8 ; and " our neighbour " for 
" the neighbour," v. 10. 

5. 1840. At Philadelphia, U.S., a New Testament, 
apparently a reprint of Dr. Murray's text of 1825, with 
the approbation of Archbishops Kenrick and Hughes. 

6. 1846. Dr. Machale's New Testament. "Both the 
text and notes seem to agree with Dr. Murray's Bible 
published in 1825 " (Cotton, p. 148) . 
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6. (kurdbMi W%^man'$ JBfffU. 

1847* This ^ticrn is prbited in Bvo by Messrs. Bicludi* 
son, London, and Derby. It has liie approbation of Dr. 
Walsh, Yicar* Apostolic, and Dr. Wiseman, his coadjutor. 
The text seems to follow Dr. Troy's of 1791, or of 1803, 
which inclines to Mr. Macmahon's original edition of 
1788. This seems to be Dr. Cotton's account, videfp* 
78, 149. Ont of twenty^-i^bven instances of variataon of 
text taken at random, we &id none to side with Clial^ 
loner against Troy, twenfy-six side with Troy against 
ChaUoner, and in one the reading is without precedent, 
yiz. in 1 John i^. 2 : ^' 'Ererj spirit that con£^seth Jesus 
Christ to eame in the flesh is of God.'' 

We must not condnde this ^mmeration of revisions 
and reprints of the Rheims and Douay, without giving 
some account of two rival folio editions, which were pub- 
lished (or rather sold to subscribers in parts) without 
direct episcopal sanction, though one of them has since 
risen into great reputation, and has received, first the 
approbation of the Vicars- Apostolic of Scotland, and of 
various Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, and lately 
that of the Archbishop of New York, where it has been 
republished, together with the recommendation of a great 
number of North American Bishops, in letters prefixed to 
the edition, as well as that of our own Cardinal Arch- 
bishop and of the late Archbishop of Milan. This is 
Haydock's Bible, originally published at Manchester and 
Dublin in 1811-12 and 1814; its rival being that of Oswald 
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Syers, published at Manchester in 1811-13. Mr. Hay- 
dock and Mr. Syers, the respective publishers, were 
printers ; but the editor and annotator employed by the 
former was his own brother, who was a priest, the Rev. 
George Haydock, to whom the edition owes its celebrity. 

7. Syers' Bible. 

1811-13. The Bible " bears no approbation of any liv- 
ing ecclesiastical authority; nor any preface or other 
introductory matter to explain the principle adopted in 
this edition, or the sources ifrom which the annotations 
are derived ^^ (Cotton, p. 91). With the annotations we 
are not here concerned ; '^ the text,^^ he continues, '^ ap- 
pears rather to agree with that of Dr. Challoner, and in 
the New Testament it rather follows his early editions, 
1749 and 1750, than his later ones, 1752, &c.'' We do 
not think it very necessary to go to any great pains in 
verifying what Dr. Cotton has so diligently examined. 
In Phil. ii. 7, this edition follows Challoner's later edition 
of 1752 ; otherwise our collations, as far as we have made 
any, lead us to agree with Dr. Cotton. 

8. Haydoch's Bible. 

1. 1811-12 and 1814, fol. The characteristic of this 
edition is its series of new and copious Annotations. As 
to the text, the editor professes in his advertisement his 
intention to '^ adhere to the text of the Venerable and 
Eight Rev. Dr. Richard Challoner ; ^' on which Dr. 
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Cotton reniArks^ "it is not exactly trae that Dr. Challo- 
□er'a text is followed imiversally " (p. 87). As regards 
the New Toetamcntj the justice of Dr. Cotton's remarfe 
will be plain on a very auper&cial esamination, however 
the fact ia to be accounted for, Ont of twenty instances 
taken at hazard, we found Haydock's text to agree witi 1 
Dr. Troy's of 1794, as i^ainat any of Challoner's texts, in 1 
eighteen ; to agree with Challoner against Troy in one ; ] 
and in one to differ frOTa both. i 

2. 1822-24. In 18^ <*an SrooclitunioC Hayaodc^ 
Bible wiHt ikortnoteB ma iauaxA in Didiliui aad-tm 
jtmat laiwj a new title-page mt prefixed tt> it viA Ae ' 
date 1824, oiUing ita^'ihe uoond effildoB.' 3%ebo(A 
ii Tety oardeasly {Hinted, and fall of eiron. Tbe text 
of the Kev Teetainait aeass to hare been taken from 
Dr. Troy's Bible of 17&1 and 1794" (Cotton, p. 128). 

3. 1845-48. " A republication of Haydock's Bible at 
Edinbnrgh and London, with all its notes, in a handsome 
quarto form " [ibid. p. 149) , with the approbation of the 
Vicars-ApoBtoUo of ScotlMid, with their coadjators, of 
the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, and of the 
Bishops of Belfast, Waterford, and Limerick, This 
edition was printed &om Haydock's earliest impressions 
of his Bible in 1811, aa Dr. Cotton tells us, verbum verho, 
in consequence of the wish expressed by Dr. Scott, one 
of the Scotch Vicars- Apostolic. 

4. 1852-56, This splendid edition, which is published 
by Messrs. Dunigan of New York, in quu^, ia introduced 
to the public by those many high approbations and re- 
commendations to which we hare already referred. Dr. 
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Cotton says that '^ it appears to have been copied from 
Haydock's first impression of 1811/^ Our own copy of 
HaydocVs New Testament is dated Manchester, 1814, 
nor do we believe that there is any earlier impression of 
the New Testament. Now, Dr. Cotton says, '^ the press- 
work occupied three years and two months, the last sheet 
being worked off 11th September, 1814, althcPagh the 
title-pages bear earlier date '^ (p. 86) . This being the 
case, we do not know how to follow him in his belief that 
the edition of 1852-56 is reprinted from Haydock's first 
impression. We have not been able to find any informa- 
tion on the subject in the edition itself. Our reason for 
questioning Dr. Cotton's belief is, that, on taking twenty 
instances of text at hazard in the editions of 1811-14 and 
of 1852-56, we found the latter to differ from the former 
in seven, of which four are altered back to Challoner's 
editions, one agrees with Cardinal Wiseman's, and two 
with no edition with which we are acquainted. 

5. 1853. This edition in 4to, with Haydock's notes 
abridged, is due to the Very Eev. Dr. Husenbeth, who 
undertook it, as he informs us, ''with the approbation 
and sanction of his ecclesiastical superior, the Eight Rev. 
Dr. Wareing, and with the concurrent approbation and 
sanction of all the Right Rev. Vicars- Apostolic of Great 
Britain.'' Approbations from the Vicars- Apostolic of 
England and Scotland follow. 

§ 5. CURRENT EDITIONS. 

We may fitly sum up this account of public and author- 
ized editions of the English Bible with a notice of its 
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exiBting texts and their rolatdon to the text of the origiiul 
Hheims and Douay. We conceive these texts mayte 
represented by the editions of Cardinal Wiseman in 
England, and of Dr. Murray and Dr. Denvir in Ireland, 
to which may be added Mr. Haydock'a in the United 
States, till the learned Archbishop of Baltimore completes 
the labonouB work to which ho haa so long devoted 



1. Th9 Old ^e'tammi. ^^^ 

Ab to Uie Old TeBtement, u we fasTO already Mid, 
tluN Have ben no matwisl alteratioiu in Hm text Biaoe 
the reyiaioii or rstranslatioii eoeoijited by Dr. duUoiut. 
(1) Dr. Hay*! text euotlf fdSows Dr. QhBlkmer'B editim 
of 1768-4. So mjti Dr. Cotton, p. 77 ; uid we can oor- 
Toboratehim as &r as thia, that, on oompariu^ ChaiQoner'r' 
1750 with Hay's, we find that, all throagh the fonr 
volumes of the Old Testament, page answers faithfully to 
page: e.g. there are 507 p^ea in each first volume, 
ending with Knth; 487 in the second, ending with 
Esther ; and so on. So again, p. 300, vol. iii., ends with 
Eccles. iv. 9, in both ; p. 400 in vol. iv. ends with Mai. 
iii. 9, in both, &c. (2) Again, Dr. Gibson's text "ia 
taken from Bishop Challoner" {ifciii. p. 110) . (3) Of 
Syers's, the same authority says that " the text appears 
to agree with that of Dr. Challoner." We have collated it 
with Dr. Challoner's of 1750, in Eccles. x. and Isai. 1., and 
find, as he would lead us to expect, not a single difference 
of reading between them. (4) Lastly, as to Dr. Troy's 
Bibles of 1791 and 1816. Speaking of the former of 
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these. Dr. Cotton says : ^^ I have observed a few variations 
[from Dr. Challoner] in several of the books, as in Dan. ii.^^ 
&c., p. 58. In these instances the text of 1791 is followed 
by that of 1816, which ^' generally follows Dr. Challoner, 
but occasionally diflFers, as in Neh. [2 Esdr.] ix. 17, Job 
xxvi. 13, Isai. viii. 19, Bzech. xix. &/' p. 115. Considering, 
then. Dr. Troy is followed by the editions of Haydock, 
Dr. Murray, Dr. Denvir, and Cardinal Wiseman, pp. 
124, 146, 149, which we have taken to represent the 
current text or texts of the day, we are safe in saying, 
first, that Challoner^s revision has been hitherto a final 
one ; next that there is at present, as regards the Old 
Testament, one, and only one, received text, or very 
nearly so. 

In verification of Dr. Cotton^s statements, we have 
compared together the text of five passages in the Old 
Testament, taken at random in five editions : viz. in Dr. 
Challoner's of 1750, and in the current editions of 1847, 
Eichardsons, London (Cardinal Wiseman^ s) ; of 1853, 
Dolman, London (Dr. Denvir^s) ; of 1854, DuflFy, Dublin 
(Dr. Murray^s) ; and of 1856, Danigan, New York 
(Haydock's) ; with the following results : — 

1. 4 Kings XX. 1-11. They all agree verbatim, except 
that in v. 8, Haydock, instead of ^^ What shall be the 
sign that I shall go up to the temple,^' reads, ^^ What is 
the sign that I vdll go up.^^ This is correctly printed 
after Haydock's text of 1811. Again, in v. 11, where 
the other four read '^ in the dial,'' Haydock, 1856 (after 
the edition of 1811), reads " on the dial.'' 

2. Job xiii. 1-10. Where Challoner has changed the 
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Douay " or shall it please him," v. 9, into " shall ttii" 
the four current editions have gone back to " it." 

3. Paalm s. For " the Paalm of David " of the Donsy 
1635, CLalloner roada "a Paalm for David." He is 
followed by Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Murray, and Dr. 
Denvir; but Haydock (after ed. ISll) aubstitntea "o 
Psalm to David," 

4. Paalm Ixvii, 12-21. For Ch all on fir's "amongst," 
T. 14, the fom' current editions read " among." For tie 
"Sina," V. 18, of Donay, Challoner, Cardinal WiseniBii, 
Dr. Murray, and Dr. Denvir, Haydock (after ed, 1811) 
reads "Sinai." 

5. laai.xxviii. 20-29. For "the mountain of divisions," 
V. 21 of Challoner, Murray, Dr. Denvir, and Haydock, 
Cardinal Wiseman reads "division," In v. 21 Murray, 
apparently by an error of press, leaves out " that he may 
do his work, his Btrange work ." The sune edition and 
Dr. Denvir's read "liirash," where tii© others read 
" thresh," 

These are all the variations which we have discovered 
between Dr. Challoner and the fonr modem editions, in 
the passages in question. On the other hand, if we 
would see the concordant divergence of all five from the 
old Douay of 1635, we may take the following instances 
out of the same passages : — 

1, Wtere the four editions all read, "In the Lord 
I put my trust, how then do yon say to my soul. Get 
thee away from hence to the mountain like a sparrow?" 
in the Douay we find, " I trust in the Lord, How aay ye 
to my soul. Pass over unto the mountain as a sparrow F " 
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2. Where the four editions read, '^ For they have 
destroyed the things which thou hast made; but what 
has the just man done?'' the Douay has, ^'For they 
have destroyed the things which thou didst perfect ; but 
the just, what hath he done ?'' 

3. Where the four editions read, '^ The Lord shall 
give the word to them that preach good tidings with 
great power ; the king of powers is of the beloved, of the 
beloved, and the beauty of the house shall divide spoils *" 
the Douay runs, ^' Our Lord shall give the word to them 
that evangelize with great power ; the king of hosts, the 
beloved of the beloved, and to the beauty of the house to 
divide the spoils/' 

4. And where the four editions read, '' And now do 
not mock, lest your bonds be tied strait, for I have heard 
of the Lord, the God of hosts, a consumption and a 
cutting short upon all the earth. Give ear and hear my 
voice, hearken and hear my speech;" the Douay reads, 
'^ And now mock not, lest perhaps your bonds be tied 
strait ; for I have heard of our Lord, the God of hosts, 
consummation and abridgment upon all the earth. 
Hearken with your ears, and hear my voice ; attend, and 
hear my speech." 

2. The New Testament. 

Now, lastly, we come to the current editions of the 
New Testament. Of the four current editions which we 
have been using. Dr. Cotton has given us, as we have 
said above, the following account : that Dr. Murray's 
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test ratlior followB Dr. CbaUoDQr's early editionfl oE I 
1749-50; that Dr. Denvir'a agrees with Dr. Murra/a; 
that Cardinal Wiseman's aeema to follow Dr. Tto/b of 
1791 or 1803 and Haydock's ; and that Haydock, pro- 
fessing to follow Challoner, does not'alwaja do so, 

We have thought it sufficient, in corroboration, to 
take at hazard two passages, 1 Thess. iii. l-o and Apoc. 
xvi. 1-6, On collating together the text of these in the 
four current editions of 18-i7, 1853, 1854, 1856, we 6nd 
altogether twelve variations between them; one in the 
passage of the Thessalonians, eleven in that of the Apocse 
lypae. And we are able to ti'ace them all to one or other 
of Chalioner'a editions of 1749, 1750, 1752, and of Troj'a 
of 1791, 1794, except throe of 1856 (Haydock's, New 
York). We shall show this best by throwing the varia- 
tions into a tabular form. 
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It appears &om this analysis, as far as it is a Eair speci- 
men of the respective texts, that Dr. Murray and Dr. 
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Denvir follow Challoner^s early editions, and that Cardinal 
Wiseman and Mr. Haydock follow his later editions and 
Dr. Troy^s ; and this is pretty much what Dr. Cotton has 
said. As to the three readings, which are referable to 
no former edition, of which we are possessed, these all 
occur in no, other of the foui; current editions besides the 
New York Haydock, and, what is remarkable, they do not 
occur in the Haydock of 1811-14, which follows in all three 
passages Dr. Troy^s edition of 1794. The probability 
is, that the New York editor has fairly used the same 
liberty of alteration which has been exercised by other 
editors before him. 

We here close our sketch of the history of the received 
version, from the date of the Rheims and Douay trans- 
lators to the present day. The versions of the New 
Testament, or portions of the Old or New, which have at 
various times been given to the world by divines and 
scholars, — such as Mr. Nary, Dr. Witham, and of late 
years by Dr. Lingard and the Archbishop of Baltimore, — 
also the Annotations which have accompanied the various 
editions, demand a separate consideration. 
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